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SemiTisM is a unity with a threefold development. It is a 
stem which has blossomed thrice, and each of its three flowers 
has taken a thousand years to bloom and die. It may too 
have enjoyed a fourth period of luxuriant growth on the plains 
of Assyria ; should the conjectures of scholars turn out true, 
that one of the three orders of cuneiform character imprisons 
a captive and dumb Semitic speech. But this is only conjec- 
ture, and the civilization of Assyria with its apotheosis of brute 
power, its bloodshed, and its huge materialism, bears traces 
rather of the degeneracy, the curse, and godless defiance of 
Hamite blood, than of the spiritualism of the Shemite. Semi- 
tism, too, may have lived a term of rank and sturdy life on 
the fertile soil of Italy. Stickel develops a Semitic dialect 
from the Etrurian monuments, and though his labours have 
yet to undergo the test of a trying scrutiny, he has, at least, 
achieved what before was considered impossible, he has re- 


ferred these extraordinary remains to a recognised family of 
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tongues. The Etruscan dialect, as deciphered in his work, is 
a strange medley of Aramean and Hebrew forms, including 
much possessed by neither. And till the African tongues are 
more accurately investigated, we must rest contented with the 
demonstration of a Semitic element in some, and the suspicion 
of its presence in many of the countless dialects of that little 
known continent. 

But —s Semitic speech appears in three forms, and 
each of these forms has attained historic predominance in 
turn. All the various dialects of this family of human lan- 
guage may be classed under three great categories :— 

ies Chaldee, 
—— i Aen, } Sys sn a ATabio—Bihiopio, & 
The above classification also represents the order in which these 
dialects have become historical. Hebrew flourished as a 
literary language from fourteen to four hundred years before 
Christ; Aramean from four before to six hundred after his 
birth, and Arabic from the seventh century on to our own 
time. It would perhaps be rash to say, that the same order 
represents the degree of fidelity with which the dialects have 
respectively preserved the primitive mechanism and primitive 
features of this peculiar class of languages. This might be true 
of Hebrew, it could scarcely be affirmed of Aramean. Though 
really the primitive Semitic speech, the Aramean now betrays 
marks of degeneracy. Analysis has begun to disintegrate it. 
Auxiliary verbs which scarcely shew themselves even in rudi- 
ment in Hebrew, are here the usage. It has also lost, toa 
great extent, that most peculiar characteristic of Semitic, inflec- 
tion, by internal vowel changes, its passives have no trace of 


the famous u, which uniformly marks the passive notion in . 


Arabic and partly in Hebrew. Like the Western tongues and 
the Ethiopic, its passives are only middles. It has never 
reached, or it has lost the idea of a pure passive, so fully 
developed in Arabic, and to aless degree in Hebrew, and has 
pressed into its service the reflexive forms, forming thus a con- 
jugation system very simple and nearly as regular as the Ethi- 
-_ How the farthest north and the farthest south should 
thus agree is difficult to divine. The use, however, of the 
reflexive for the passive is common in all tongues. And the 
ed, or et, which marks the form in Low and High German, may 
not be very different from the ith which distinguishes it in 
Aramean. , 

The Aramean floats still in the memory of its Hebrew sister. 
The one makes continual reference to the other. The popular 
Hebrew dialects are akin to the Aramean. The primitive 
forms which linger longest in the mouths of the populace, who 
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are uninfluenced by the language of literature, are strongly 
marked by Aramean affinities. We know little of the popular 
language of the Jews, but a word of people’s dialect occasion- 
ally occurs. A single expression dropped in the wilderness 
regarding the manna, recals the Aramean origin of the race. 
The renowned shibboleth was degenerated into sibboleth, 
after the Aramean fashion. Writers of the people, such as 
Amos—whom Jerome ventures to style imperitus sermone— 
are Aramean in their language. But so too is the poetical 
and elevated style, and also what might be called the scientific 
language, leans to the Aramean. Job is full of Arameisms, 
which are no proof of lateness of composition, but the contrary. 
The Song of Solomon is also very Aramean in its texture. It 
has been said, that this class of idioms are demonstrative either 
of a very late or a very early date of the works where they 
appear. This is only partly true. It is a test only reliable 
when other tests agree. It may demonstrate the antiquity of 
Job, which we know otherwise, or the lateness of Esther, 
which is also well known from other sources ; but applied to 
such works as Solomon’s, the test fails. They are very Ara- 
mean in their style, and neither very early nor very late in 
their composition. Ecclesiastes is perhaps as near the Rab- 
binic style as any work not purely Chaldean in the Bible. 
This is not to be explained by lateness of date, or all Solo- 
mon’s works must be equally late. It is to be explained by 
the turn of Solomon’s mind, by his scientific bent and his 
syncretism, by his foreign tendencies and his striving after 
greater accuracy of terms than the Hebrew language affords. 
The Aramean-is more of an analytic tongue than the Hebrew. 
The latter is chiefly fitted for poetry, and to be the language of 
feeling and passion ; to express philosophic definitions, more 
particles are necessary, more auxiliaries, a language, in short, 
more analysed and broken down is necessary. This advantage 
the Aramean possesses over the Hebrew. This advantage the 
Greek possesses over the Latin. This advantage all well-worn 
speeches possesses over those that have remained true to their 
primitive mould, and their original more or less synthetic 
mechanism. The Aramean is less fine than the Hebrew, which 
again is less fine than the Arabic, it is more rugged, as became 
@ mountainous speech ; its consonants are harsher, its vowels 
scantier. It is, however, a mistake on the part of Fiirst to 
imagine, that all this is due to a greater faithfulness on the part 
of the Aramean to the primitive Semitic idiosyncrasy. Some- 
thing may be due to this, but Aramean, as we now have it, is 
a corrupted language. Its ruggedness and bareness, its naked- 
ness and skeleton spareness and sharpness of outline, are not 
to be looked upon as an antique protest against accomplish- 
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ment and luxury, as a sort of puritanical stiffness that refuses 
to accommodate itself to progress of ease and refinement around 
it, they are to be regarded rather as the consequence of the 
want of proper nourishment and proper exercise. To change 
our comparison, the Aramean is not a huge Cyclopean struc- 
ture, whose rugged walls are formed of masses that have never 
been connected together, but a ruined building out of which 
the mortar has crumbled, leaving the walls rent and bare and 
broken down. 

When we compare several kindred tongues together, inter- 
esting questions arise concerning them. We cannot help 
speculating on those sisters, whence they come, which is the 
first-born, and which the youngest, what have been their 
several histories, where their cradle, and what their parent ? 
Are they orphans, like the wide-spread Aryan or Indo-Ger- 
manic family, whose parent has long since expired, and lies 
buried somewhere in the far-off plains of Iranistan; which 
have themselves been so long separated, and are of so diverse 
complexions, that all relationship was long forgotten or denied, 
some of which, like high-matched daughters, moving in polished 
circles, with lofty intelligence in their eye, look down upon 
the humbler drudges of the family which have never risen 
above the cares and the duties of domestic life, and, were it 
not for the perverse attempts of genealogists, would willingly 
cut the connection, and ignore the affinity? It is not long 
since the Englishman would have acknowledged that the blood 
that flowed in his own veins was the same blood that ran 
beneath the dark skin of the Hindu, and that that feeble and 
cunning foe once slept with him in the same cradle, and even 
now spoke the same language as himself; that both were exiles 
from a common country, and both, after long years of separa- 
tion, were like Jacob and Esau (would it were like them in 
peace !) meeting again, almost over a parent’s grave. And 
where may lie the tomb of the mother of the Semitic family 
—so soft and artless in her expressions, so unsophisticated in 
her ways, who utters no word but burns with poetry, and 
thinks no thought but breathes with life, who is too earnest 
to smile, too impassioned to argue, too confiding to reason, 
whose passions seem exhaustless and her intellect scarcely 
appreciable—the woman par eacellence of human languages ? 
Like the grave of her greaiest prophet, it lies concealed from 
human eyes by the marge of some brook on some Armenian 
hill, by some Mesopotamian watercourse. 

After all, our speculations may have but little foundation. 
Dialects may not necessarily destroy their mother in their 
birth, may not necessarily have a parent at all. ‘To be sure, 
all that we know of such things leads us to believe in one 
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primitive Semitic speech. The vulgar dialects of India are 
the daughters of the Sanskrit. The vulgar Romance dialects 
are the daughters of the Latin. The Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, 
Celtic, &c., are themselves daughters of some long-forgotten 
parent, whose very name has never passed her children’s lips. 
And all analogy leads us to think that the Aramean, the He- 
brew, the Arabic, &c., have some common forgotten parent also. 
But, perhaps, the rise of dialects could be explained otherwise. 
It is noticed that in the youth and freshnéss of human nature 
its linguistic capacities are almost infinite. Uncultivated 
nations and uncultivated men have the faculty of coinin 

language onomatopeetically. An educated man is fettered 
by his logical and grammatical rules, by his principles of ety- 
mology. A clown is fettered by no such restrictions, he ex- 
presses his thoughts in new forms without hesitation when an 
old form is not at hand or not sufficient. The most superficial 
glance at any language shews us that the longer it lived the 
sparer it became in roots, the fuller in forms. In Latin, for in- 
stance, the one verb to bear is manifestly composed of fragments 
of three verbs all signifying to bear—fero, tuli, latum. In the 
freshness of the Latin tongue all these roots were doubtless 
living, and in use. And if we consider our own verb to be, and 
compare it with kindred speeches, we shall find that we have 
there also fragments of three stems. The richness of human 
speech in its early ages must have been unimaginable. Its 
very riches was an inconvenience. Every man making his 
own terms was a hindrance to easy intelligence. Mutual 
consent was requisite to stamp certain roots with certain 
significations. If any one would speculate on those unsur- 
passed abstractions, the words representing the numerals, 
the problem of speech will rise before him in all its difficulty, 
and the absolute necessity of agreement on certain signs for 
these will be most apparent. Let us>imagine such a time of 
fresh exuberance and overflowing fulness in the Semitic stem. 
Numberless roots existed for the same idea. The faculty of 
coinage lay in every man’s mouth. The words, though many, 
were chiefly nature pictures, and while the family was small, 
no difficulty was felt in apprehension. One man took a 
daguerrotype of an object from one side, another from another 
side, and these sun images were bandied from mouth to mouth; 
but so long as the object was there no difficulty was experi- 
enced, Only when the family dispersed, and when the object 
was not distinctly seen, or only in part, or when it was for- 
gotten, one-sided words would be alone intelligible and come 
into use. The state of the language was like a chemical 
mixture, seething and boiling with a thousand ingredients. 
It could not long exist in such a condition. Some object was 
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introduced that caused a precipitate. Some authority arose, 
distance, taste, pursuit, all tended to eliminate certain ingre- 
dients and preserve the rest. So many roots for one idea were 
inconvenient. Several were dropped, and one district drop 
one word and a separate district another. And thus speedily 
dialect arose, and what is wonderful is not their number but 
their scarceness. 

_ Another problem, which in lack of express history on the 
subject, philologists have busied themselves with solving, is 
the connection of dialects with each other. How do the 
stand related in point of time, which has retained the primi- 
tive stamp with the clearest visibility, and in what order did 
these tribes of the weary foot leave their primitive seat? The 
comparative philologist will tell us that he can almost with 
certainty read the unwritten history of many thousand years 
ago; he can tell us in what order the several tribes of the 
great Aryan family left their grand old family home in Iran ; 
and as clearly as the geologist can trace the deposits of rock, 
he can trace the successive waves of population that swept over 
Asia and Europe. First, there came a Turanian horde, un- 
connected with the noble Aryans, which has left scattered 
traces of itself in many lands, in indecipherable names, in 
strange inexplicable monuments, in ways and usages that were 
familiar to man only in his early youth, but of whom all memo: 
has long been gone, except in the frosty regions of Finland. 
These were swept away without a trace of their memory by 
the first Aryan horde, the Celts and Cimmerians, the sons 
of Gomer, who have themselves, after centuries of warfare, 
been constantly retreating before more powerful assailants, and 
now occupy the extreme west corners of Europe. The second 
wave of population consisted of the sons of Magog, Sarmatians 
and Sclavonians, who are the constant companions of the 
Celts. And finally, the mighty Teutonic wave, consisting of 
the Low and High Germans, and among them the Latins and 
the Greeks. Philologists are able to inform us to what a 
height of civilization and domestic comfort the Aryans had 
attained before a teeming population compelled the younger 
members to quit the paternal home. Then, as now, the father 
was the supporter of bis children till they attained maturity. 
The root Pa, from which comes Pitar, father in Sanscrit, and 
in Greek and Latin means to support. The word daughter, 
traced to its Sanskrit etymology, opens up to us an exquisite 
picture of.the early pastoral life of the Aryans. That word 
comes from duh (dug), to milk, and duhitar, tochter, daughter, 
was the milkmaid in the old Aryan homestead. But more, 
the early life of these revered ancestors of ours was chaste and 
simple. Those relations that arise by marriage, and which 
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only civilized communities value, were there already known 
and cherished. The old Aryan had his father-in-law, and his 
brother-in-law, no less than his descendant in the nineteenth 
century. 

- Can anything like the same law of diffusion be traced among 
the Semitic tribes? The Semitic languages are much nearer 
each other than the Aryan tongues, and most domestic words 
are common to them all. Before any separation, the words 
for father, mother, brother, father-in-law, &c., were all agreed 
upon. They all lived in houses, all but the Ethiopians wor- 
shipped God. These last have not the divine name common 
to the other families, their God is only a king. The Ethio- 
pians, too, seem to have left before the Semites lived in cities, 
although the mere fact of wanting these words is perhaps too 
slender foundation for building such conclusions upon. It is 
another result of the extraordinary scrutiny to which the Indo- 
Germanic languages have been subjected, that philologists are 
able to predict what changes a word will undergo when passing 
from one dialect to another. This most extraordinary discover 
is known as Grimm’s law. We are not aware that any suc 
‘ems has been sought among the Semitic languages. We 

ave been looking with some impatience for the second volume 
of Renan’s Histoire et Systeme Comparé, to see whether he has 
sought to discover any such law among the Semitic consonants, 
and whether, if he has made the search, he has been rewarded 
with a discovery. That changes pretty regular at least occur 
is certain. Should Mr Renan have found any general law of 
change, it will be a new fact in Semitic grammar, and we shall 
willingly hail it as Renan’s law. Such wide generalizations 
are of immense importance to the student who goes to his task, 
not by mere force of memory, but with philosophic appliances, 

Almost all the literature of the Aramean, which is known 
before the Christian era, is confined to the fragments in the 

Bible. The first notice of the tongue we meet is in the history 
of Jacob and Laban; the latter is introduced to us as using 
an Aramean speech of the same kind as we find it twelve 
hundred years afterwards in the mouth of the magi at Baby- 
lon. This need not surprise us. The Semitic tongues are 
noted for their stationary habits. The language of the Penta- 
teuch is scarcely to be distinguished from the language of Ezra, 
The language of the Moallakat does not differ materially from 
the literal Arabic of the present day. The Talmudists are of 
opinion that the Aramean was the primitive speech, and that 
Adam and Eve conversed in that tongue in Paradise. 

Besides the Chaldee portions of the Bible coming from the 
pens of native Jews, there are undoubted extracts from the 
archives of the Persian kings, which were kept in one form in 
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that language, and letters from their pashas of the era of the 
captivity. The language, from passing through Jewish hands, 
savours somewhat of Hebrew, is slightly less pure than we find 
it five or six hundred years afterwards in the Targums of On- 
kelos and Jonathan Ben Uzziel, but has the samecopia verborum 
and the forms scarcely perceptibly different. It is strange, if 
true, that during the whole history of this race, down to the 
rise of the Targums and the Syriac Christian literature, no 
remains of literary labour should have come to us from the 
Aramean-speaking races of Mesopotamia and Syria. That 
there should have been there no results of literary effort is in- 
credible. That like many other monuments of human skill 
and human insignificance it should have perished, we can 
readily believe. Some modern writers have fancied they could 
discover definite remains of literary activity among the Naba- 
teans or Mesopotamian Syrians long before the time of Christ. 
Quatremére, in his interesting Mémoire sur les Nabathéens, has 
largely described a work called Agriculture of the Nabatheans* 
translated about the year 900 of our era into Arabic, from the 
Syriac. This singular work, which has yet found few readers 
and no editors, is purely heathen. It contains no reference 
to Greek authors, no mention of Greek towns, such as Sileucia 
or Ctesiphon, and no allusion to Christianity; on the contrary, 
numerous references to Babylon as still existing, and also to 
Nineveh as a well-known city, and repeated allusions to the 
most ancient religions of the East, are to be met with in it. 
And it is known that these Nabatheans possessed works in 
medicine, physics, botany, astrology, works on the mysteries, 
works on the adventures of Thammuz or Adonis, works on 
magic, on star worship, on monotheism, many brochures as old 
as to be attributed to the patriarchs Abraham and Noah, and 
even works of fancy and poetry. On this curious field of in- 
quiry a new writer has lately entered. Chwolsohn contributes 
many interesting facts in his singular work, Ssabier und 
Ssabismus (Sabeans and Sabism), and we believe he has lately 
published a monograph on the pre-Christian literature of the 
Syrians. Chwolsohn is, we believe, a Russian, but he writes 
a fine simple German style, and we are indebted to him for 
casting the first light on the much vexed question of who and 
what the Sabeans were. All writers before his time have been 
on this question in the grossest error. He gathers his mate- 
rials from Oriental writers exclusively, and goes to his task 
with no preconceptions. And his.conclusions are sufficiently 
simple and intelligible. The Koran mentions Sabeans. These 
were the sectaries called Christians of St John; they were 
called Sabeanst} from the repeated ablutions which they per- 


* P, 112 and following. + From a verb Y3¥, or 93%, to dip. 
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formed. But neither had they any connection with John the 
Baptist nor with Christianity. These, however, are not the 
Sabeans known as star or fire-worshippers, and supposed to 
derive their name from Tsaba—the Hebrew word for the host 
of heaven, as some think. This name which they gave them- 
selves is an imposition, and arose ia the following way:—The 
Chalifs tolerated no religion but those mentioned in the Koran. 
The Koran expressly tolerates Sabeism, that is, the religion of 
those Baptists usually called John Christians, but who cannot 
be proved to have been Christians at all. About the year 830 
the Chalif El-mamiin, making a journey in Mesopotamia, came 
upon a colony in Harran and its vicinity, of whom their neigh- 
bours had many suspicious things to relate, he demanded of 
them what religion they were of. That was a question difficult 
to answer. They were of no particular religion, being pure 
heathens, and devoted to the Greek philosophy. They could 
not call themselves any branch of the ahlu lkitab, people of the 
book, that is, those employing a written revelation, Jews, 
Christians, and Mohammedans. A cunning lawyer, to whom 
in their trouble they applied, advised them to call themselves 
Sabians. The name was somewhat vague, and the Koran threw 
its protection over it. And Sabians these heathens named 
themselves, and escaped the exterminating sword of the Khalif. 


Chwolsohn devotes two enormous volumes to the history and 
opinions of this singular people, and not the least interesting 
portion of his work is the history of opinions entertained by 
the learned before his time on the meaning of the name, and a 
sketch of the grotesque and contradictory interpretations given 
of it. 

In favour of the existence of a poe hiaghtion Syriac literature, 


it is well known that Moses of Khorene, in his history of Ar- 
menia, mentions a writer of the name of Mar Abbas Catina, 
who, about the year 150 before Christ, composed annals of 
Armenia in Greek and Syriac. This is doubtless somewhat 
apocryphal, but the sudden rise of the Syriac literature in the 
first ages of Christianity in such extraordinary luxuriance, isa 
singular phenomenon, if unconnected with any previous lite- 
rary activity. The first Syriac writer of whom anything has 
come down to us is Bardesanes (for the letters of Abgarus are 
contemptible forgeries, though found in the archives of Edessa 
as early as the time of Eusebius), and it is well known that this 
writer was intimately connected with Chaldea, and deeply 
versed in the Chaldean wisdom, which he did not sieaidios 
despise, even after he had learned to know a higher ; and it is 
possible that Bardesanes may form the link of connection be- 
tween the two countries. 

To the Christian scholar the Syriac is, next to Hebrew, the 
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most interesting Semitic speech. Its development is entirely 
Christian. Its infancy was contemporaneous with the infancy 
of our religion. They grew together and waxed strong together, 
and in that region died together. The first Christian monarch 
was Abgarus, King of Edessa. A Syrian was one of the lead- 
ing Gnostics. Perhapsa Syrian was the author of Manicheism 
—certainly a Syrian was one of its sternest opponents. The 
early state of the Church is curious. If represented by 
Bardesanes, its orthodoxy seems to have been fluctuating. He 
is both a heretic and a persecutor of heretics—both a Gnostic 
and an apologist for the Christian faith ; in his own age he is 
looked upon as a saint—two ages after reproached as an un- 
believer, and written and preached and poeticised to death. 
He is the first poet and the first prose writer of the Syrian 
Church, skilled in Greek as well as in his native tongue—alto- 
gether the most notable and least known man of his time in 
that quarter of the world. The schools of Edessa and Nisibis 
were famous all over the East. Men of Asiatic reputation 
taught Greek and Syriac, and prelected on the Scriptures. 
The weary battles between Nestorians and Jacobites almost 
extinguished the College at Edessa. The Nestorian teachers 
were banished, and transferred their learning to Nisibis, seek- 
ing and obtaining the protection of the Persian Court. The 
ecclesiastical history of part of this time—-so full of treaties and 
ruptures of treaties, vain efforts in favour of peace which al- 
ways ended in embittered war—is perhaps best recorded by a 
Jacobite historian, John of Ephesus. It is a pity that we have 
not more original works from Syrian pens. It is too often the 
voluminous chaff of garrulous triflers that remains, while the 
golden grain of men of real thought has perished. What have 
we but a few fragments of the great Theodore, named by the 
Syrians themselves the “Commentator”—of Lucian and of 
Diodorus—those founders of the exegetico-grammatical school 
of Syria, in opposition to the allegorical, to which Ephraem 
unfortunately attached himself? These men, though the ban 
of excommunication be on several, and the stigma of heresy on 
most of them, were all men of thought and insight. But the 
cry of heresy is easily raised and eagerly believed, even in the 
nineteenth century, and in the fourth it was not less omnipo- 
tently destructive. Ephraem, again, is too often an orthodox _ 
twaddler—a fablemonger and legend collector—whose works 
are certainly little known, and therein lies their value*—whose 
cleverness lies in spouting sermons in poetry and confuting 
heretics in rhyme. There are, however, many original works 


* An exception might be made in behalf of the hymns, and his works might 
all be turned to account in criticism, and for the purpose of restoring the Biblical 
text. 
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which have never yet been published, great part of which have 
found their way to the British Museum. There are sermons 
of Jacob of Sarug—works of Isaac, a presbyter of Antioch—of 
Philoxenus of Mabug—the patron and projector of Polycarp’s 
version of the New Testament, known as the Philoxenian— 
which in its original state has never been found, and as pub- 
lished is the revised edition of “poor Thomas” of Harclea. 
This revision is probably much superior to the original, as the 
MSS. collated at Alexandria by poor Thomas were of the highest 
character. The original Philoxenian was supposed by Adler to 
be found in the Codex Florentinus, but Bernstein, the greatest 
authority on any Syriac question on the Continent, writes that 
there is no foundation for Adler’s conjecture. Bernstein, how- 
ever, is of opinion that Polycarp’s unrevised handiwork is 
still to be discovered in a MS. at Rome, which he names the 
Cod. Angelicus, from belonging to the Bibliotheca Angelica of the 
Augustinian Monastery. He was unfortunately able to collate 
but five chapters of John’s Gospel—the results of which collation 
are given in his edition of the Harclensian revision of that 
Gospel—and it is sufficiently apparent that the work of poor 
Thomas is greatly better than that of his predecessor, Poly- 
carp. 

A is, however, in the character of an interpreter that the 
Syrian Church has acquired most fame. She stands as the 
mediator between East and West. This has always been the 
function of Syria. She handed over the great Aramean dis- 
covery of letters to the Greeks ; she hands over to the East the 
great speculations of these same Greeks. Living on the con- 
fines of Asia and the shores of the great sea, she has been the 
great emporium both of trade and thought. Through her, 
Oriental influences and ideas became so much modified as to 
be acceptable to the West, and through her, Western thought 
was so modified as to be comprehensible to the East. She is 
thus the interpreter between the Semite and the descendant 
of Japhet. The British Museum is now filled with the results 
of her diligence in this vocation. Hardly were works issued in 
Greek when they were rendered into Syriac. We owe to these 
Syrian monks productions long lost and long lamented of the 
Greek Fathers. The works at the head of this paper are speci- 
mens of what the assiduity of these humble men has trans- 
mitted to our hands. 

The first Englishman who made any important contribution 
to Syriac literature in the present century was Cardinal 
Wiseman. When employed in the Vatican, Wiseman was a 
diligent student of the Syriac treasures there ; and, after Adler, 
deserves commendation for the facts he has contributed to 
our scanty knowledge of the Syrian Bible translations. His 
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Hore Syriace was published in 1827. Only one part has 
appeared, ecclesiastical ambition having called the Cardinal 
away from the more peaceful pursuits of literature. His work, 
though originating in a polemic and dogmatic interest, con- 
tributes a good deal of general information. Horne most 
singularly allowed himself to say that the words, “This is 
my body,” were the only words the Syriac language afforded 
to express ‘‘ This represents my body.” Horne doubtless knew 
no Syriac; but no man of common sense would advertently 
say of any cultivated tongue that it has no word to express 
represent. The passage is a good specimen of the carelessness 
with which really sensible and scholarly men sometimes per- 
mit themselves to write. So far from having no word to 
express represent, Wiseman shewed that the Aramean could 
express that idea in thirty or forty different ways. And having 
carried off this victory over Horne, his party doubtless believed 
the weightier matter of transubstantiation victoriously asserted 
also. But the man who of all others deserves the gratitude 
of his country and of learned Europe, in this department, is 
William Cureton, the present rector of St Margaret’s, and 
canon of Westminster. That the British Museum is not the 
oorest but the richest depository in the world of Oriental 
Eeontion is due to the representations and even remon- 
strances of this scholar. The Lords of the Treasury, who will 
expend thousands on some wretched antiquarian project, could 
scarcely be induced to grant funds to purchase these venerable 
remains of an extinct Christian literature. It was due to the 
representations of Cureton that great part of the Nitrian 
treasures did not find their way to Paris; it was even due to 
him, in great measure, that these treasures ever found their 
way to Europe at all, and that any of them, beyond some 
merely private bargains, ever came the way of England; and 
having seen them landed safely on English ground, his labour 
but began. The drudgery of reading leaf after leaf, in order 
to collect the scattered members of some valuable volume, 
the weariness to the eye and the brain, the tedious scrutin 
of bundle after bundle of scattered scraps, the difficult hand, 
the faded ink, the sickening disappointment when baulked in 
some cherished expectation—all render this kind of work 
most grievous to be borne. How long time Cureton spent on 
this work we cannot tell. We have never been privileged to 
see the results of his patient toil in the now regularly classified 
Syriac works in the Museum ; but we know something of his 
own publications, and they alone are sufficient* to place him 
in the foremost rank among Oriental scholars of any country. 
His work on the Ignatian epistles entitles him (he may think 
it no great praise) to the gratitude and respect of all Presby- 
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terians. And, so far as we know, he is the only man in our 
country of whom Ewald never permits himself to speak with 
disrespect. 

The story of the Nitrian monasteries and their treasures is 
known to all. From the first time that Europeans visited the 
Eust, they have attracted the attention of book collectors. 
At the era of the famous Ignatian feud, they were looked to 
as likely to yield some weapons which would be deadly to one 
or other of the combatants. Usher predicted that a Syrian 
translation of these epistles would yet be found which would 
settle the dispute. His prediction has been verified in the 
first, if not the second particular. At the time this prophecy 
was uttered there were in the Nitrian monastery two copies 
of a Syriac translation of three Ignatian epistles, and a third 
copy of a translation of the Epistle to Polycarp. In the 
opinion of all candid scholars these are the only reliable 
representations of what the bishop and martyr really wrote. 
In later times many are the visits that have been paid to this 
monastery of Mary the Mother of God. The monks have been 
coaxed, and wheedled, and intimidated, and even hocussed 
out of their treasures, which indeed they could not read or 
little cared for, but feared to alienate lest they should inherit 
the curse of Judas the betrayer, or Esau, the profane person, 
who sold his birthright for a mess of pottage. It was not 
pottage, but rosoglio, a delicious but potent liquor, that opened 
the hearts and the cellars of these holy cenobites. e all 
know how they lied, how they denied the possession of books, 
and over rosoglio confessed it ; how they said they had very 
few, but at the sight of money produced loads, and at the sight 
of more money, heavier loads; how they sold all their library 
for a heavy ransom, and like Ananias and Sapphira, kept back 
part, with the consent of their superior; and how this holy 
man, commissioned by his brethren to receive the whole price, 
appropriated the half to his own uses, and lectured the 
querulous devotees on the unreasonableness of expecting 
more than half the money when they gave up but half the 
books. 

Perhaps since Cureton’s fortunate discovery of the genuine 
Epistles of Ignatius, no discovery so important has been made 
as that of the Syriac Gospels, first mentioned at the head of 
our paper. Cureton concludes that they are exceedingly 
ancient, that the copy is of the fifth century—probably tran- 
scribed about the middle of it. 

“When it first came into my hands,” says he, “I laid it 
aside among the other earliest MSS. of the guspel, without 
further examination at that time, concluding from its external 
marks of antiquity that it must have been written at a period 
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even more remote than the time of Philoxenus, and that it 
could not therefore be other than an early copy of the Peshito. 
The next time I took it up I- was struck by observing that 
several erasures had been made, in the fifth and seventh 
chapters of the gospel of St Matthew, and other words sup- 

lied. This led me to examine the matter more closely, when 
Samsstined that this had been done with regard to words 
and passages which had differed from the text of the Peshito ; 
they had been erased, and the others from the Peshito had 
been supplied. A little further examination shewed that the 
text before me was very different from that of the Peshito, 
and indeed belonged to a revision of the gospels in Syriac 
hitherto altogether unknown in Europe.” 

Any question about Matthew’s gospel is liable to give rise 
to endless complexities. So soon as we approach this work, a 
host of questions start up before us. What was the current 
language of Palestine in the days of Christ and his apostles? 
Was it Greek or Hebrew, that is, Hebraizing Aramean? If 
Hebrew, what was the peculiar character in which it was 
written? Was it the ancient Samaritan letter, or the present 
square character, called by the Jews the Assyrian, and said to 
have been introduced by Ezra? What was the language in 
which our first Gospel was composed? Was it Hebrew, that 
is, Aramean, as all antiquity, the universal church down to the 
Reformation, and Syrian writers declare? or was it Greek as 
Erasmus first maintained, and as many scholars have since 
maintained? or did the Evangelist first give out an Aramean 
copy for the use of his countrymen, and afterwards freely 
translate his work into Greek for the use of the general be- 
lieving world? Cureton assumes that the language of Palestine 
at this period was Aramean, that Matthew wrote his gospel in 
that tongue, and that this gospel was written, as Jerome says 
it was, in the square character now usually employed in writ- 
ing Hebrew, and not in the Samaritan nor the Estrangelo 
anciently employed by Syriac penmen. We are not inclined 
to think it worth while contesting any of these questions with 
Cureton. Common sense and common belief are pretty una- 
nimous in supposing the Aramean, that is, the Palestinian 
Jewish Aramean, to have been the generally prevalent and 
understood language of the time ; though there is good reason 
to believe that many Jews understood and spoke Greek, that 
in some towns, such as Caesarea and the capital, perhaps, that 
language would be understood and spoken by considerable 
numbers, and that, consequently, there would be little more 
remakable in an evangelist writing a gospel in Greek to Jews, 
than in an apostle addressing an epistle in Greek to Romans. 

On the question of the kind of character employed by the 
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Jews at this time, there cannot be two opinions amongst 
scholars. After the investigations of Kopp, which we have 
not seen, of Hupfeld in the Studien und Kritiken (1830), and 
in his Grammar, of Havernick in his Introduction, and finally 
of Ewald in his Hebrew Grammar, it cannot be any longer 
doubted that the present square character, though by no 
means exclusively, was in use before the time of Christ. 
And, indeed, an intelligent reader of the New Testament, 
who knows both forms of letters, must come to the same 
conclusion. 

On the question as to the original language of Matthew's 
gospel, much fierce warfare has been waged. We cannot dis- 
cuss the question here, nor even say how it is to be discussed. 
It does not seem to us one of that importance which it is 
occasionally represented to be. We should rejoice to see it 
settled beyond controversy, but we despair of living so long ; 
and we are inclined to think it would be advantageous for the 
interests of religion to let it, for a time at least, repose. It is 
not one of the questions decided by argument, but by feeling. 
Of course there can be no objection to men maintaining their 
own opinions with all the arguments, both of persuasion and 
scholarship that they can command, but we have observed on 
such questions a tendency to resort to concussion, to coerce an 
opponent by the argument im terrorem. We have seldom 
looked into any work on one side of this question, where we 
did not encounter some such argument as this:—If our pre- 
sent gospel be a translation, it is impossible to regard it as of 
divine authority, and its presence in the Canon (being of such 
doubtful character itself) tends to cast a shade of suspicion 
over the whole Canon. This is a most unworthy argument. 
What is the meaning of it? It may read two ways. If our 
present gospel be a translation, it is impossible to regard it as 
of divine authority ; but this result we shudder at; therefore 
it can be no translation. If this be the meaning of the argu- 
ment, we congratulate its authors on its discovery. It is a 
short and easy method. Let them stick to it, and evidence 
will be superfluous. But the argument may have a different 
sting. If our present gospel be a translation, it is impossible 
to regard it of divine authority ; whoever is led, by whatever 
means or evidence, to embrace (with many pious Christian 
scholars) the view of an Aramean original, must be prepared 
to face the loss of Matthew, and the deterioration of the whole 
Canon. Were such consequences to follow we cannot help 
it. We must follow our convictions on the evidence before us. 
It is not a question of dogmatism, but one of testimony. 
Happily, however, no such consequences follow as are all 
The above argument is not more illogical than it is unchristian, 
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equally confused and dangerous. It is in the direct teeth of 
fact to argue that it is impossible to believe our present Greek 
to be a translation, and yet apostolic and divine. Early church 
writers did both. To a man they assert it to be a translation, 
and to a man they assert it to be apostolic and canonical. 
They assert it to be a translation, and by whom they knew 
not ; and asserting both, they yet assert it to be apostolic and 
divine. And multitudes of modern scholars make the same 
twofold assertion. There is, therefore, no impossibility in 
the double belief. And it is a calumny upon our fellow. 
Christians, to insinuate that with their peculiar views of 
Matthew’s original, they cannot have the same reverence for our 
first gospel as they entertain for the others when they tell 
us, that in spite of their peculiar views they have the same 
reverence, and do regard our first gospel as inspired and canoni- 
cal. We believe it will never be proved to the satisfaction of 
more than one-half the critical world, that Matthew wrote in 
Greek, nor to the satisfaction of more than the other half that 
he wrote in Hebrew. The question is likely to be disputed 
till all disputes are at an end. But it can be proved to the 
satisfaction of most Christians, that our present Greek gospel 
belongs to the apostolic age, and comes to us with apostolic 
authority ; that it is canonical, and that all the benefits which 
accompany or flow from canonicity adhere to it; and that 
whatever sanctity and authority belong to other portions of the 
canon belong also to it. And, surely, this is enough to know 
and enough to believe.* Let it be understood that the belief 
in an Aramean original interferes with none of the evidence 
for our present Greek. Every argument which is valid in be- 
half of the Greek without this belief is valid with this belief. 
All testimony by citations is testimony in behalf of the Greek. 
Clemens, Romanus, Polycarp, pseudo-Ignatius, all the names 
in Jones and Lardner, record their votes for the Greek. The 
early existence of our Gospel in its present form is thus set 
beyond question. Even Papias, the great witness for an Ara- 

* It is a dogma, that our gospel in its present state is the immediate product 
of some apostolic hand; less than this cannot be held without compromising its 
inspiration, for we do not understand what is meant by “ virtual” inspiration. 
But within this there is liberty for difference of mind. 1. It may be held that 
our present Greek came immediately from Matthew’s hand, and is the only 
gospel that came from his hand. 2. That our present gospel came immediately 
from his hand, but is a reproduction in Greek of what he had already given 
forth in Aramean. 3. That our present Greek is not the immediate product of 
Matthew’s hand, but is a reproduction in Greek of his immediate Aramean 
by some apostolic man, but what apostolic man cannot now be conclusively 
ascertained. Not one of these three aspects of the dogma is itself a dogma, and 
the attempt to elevate any of them to that height, is to be resisted might and 
main, as a confounding of things distinct, and an overbearing of the right 


which Loy individual believer possesses, to construe indifferent history for 
himse 
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mean original, writes of a time in his days long gone by, when 
every one “translated” that Aramean as he best could. But 
still the co-ordinate fact remains, that all antiquity delivers 
itself in favour of a Hebrew original. And it must be candidly 
admitted, that only recourse to the most violent supposition, 
and a treatment of history most unscientific and sophistical, 
can impose silence on this stubborn witness. 

Cureton having made this assumption of an Aramean ori- 
ginal, further thinks it highly probable (as Stuart argued, on 
the opposite behalf, however), that this original would naturally 
make its way beyond the confines of Palestine, meet with 
favour among the kindred-tongued Christians in Syria, and 
be adopted by them with a few dialectic alterations to render 
it generally and easily intelligible. The present Syriac transla- 
tion, the Peshito, bears unmistakeable traces of being after the 
Greek. But the Syrian churches knew as late as the twelfth 
century of a Syriac translation of Matthew made out of the 
Hebrew, and a writer of that time specifies certain of its pe- 
culiarities. This version, which Dr Cureton has. discovered, 
contains these very peculiarities, has besides, in Dr Cureton’s 
estimation, a general appearance of a Hebrew origin, and is 
unquestionatly much older than the Peshito in its present 
form. On these grounds Cureton thinks himself justified in 
concluding that this version he has discovered ts Matthew’s 
original as it was slightly modified in the Syrian churches, 
and in use among Syrian believers till it was revised after the 
Greek, constituting the translation known as the Peshito, and 
that we have thus a means of coming nearer the very words 
which Matthew wrote and Christ spoke than we were privi- 
leged to have before. In short that we have now, to a great 
extent, the very words which Christ himself uttered. Cureton 
says to a great extent, because he does not believe, as no man 
can who reads it, even this text free from changes and altera- 
tions occasioned by collation with the Greek. 

Now this does seem to us a most harmless speculation 
on Cureton’s part. We cannot see what occasion there 
is for the clamour that some journals have raised over this 
work. Why, any Syriac, made or not made off the Greek, 
comes much nearer the very words of the Saviour than the 
Greek does. Any Syriac version will unquestionably con- 
tain many of the very words made use of by Christ, and the 
Greek hardly one. It is well known that Boyle in advanced 
life learned Syriac, in order to have the happiness of reading 
in the Syriac translation words almost identical with those he 
knew the Saviour must have spoken. We think, however, 
there is reason to complain of Cureton, if he intimates that his 
Syriac is of superior authority to our Greek. We grant at 
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once, for we cannot deny, that his Syriac, whatever be the 
source of it, represents the gospel in use in the Syriac church 
in the second century, that it was anterior to the Peshito, and 
assisted at the formation of the Peshito, or if he pleases, that 
the Peshito is nothing but the Curetonian revised after Greek 
manuscripts, and grammatically adapted to the language of 
the time. But whatever be its source, and whatever be the 
date of its modification or translation off that source, we 
deny that this Syriac has any apostolic authority, which all 
antiquity and the universal Church declare our present Greek 
to possess. And were it proved even to demonstration, which 
it cannot be, that Matthew did write in Aramean, and to 
demonstration, which it cannot be either, that this Syriac is a 
translation or modification of that Aramean, and at any date 
however early, we could have no hesitation in repudiating all 
claim which it might put forward to predominant authority 
over our present Greek. We are apt to be troubled with vain 
fears here. We cannot bear any rival to our present canoni- 
cal gospel. We forget that there can be no rival; and the 
terrors that haunt us lest it should be displaced or depreciated 
—which we forget is impossible—are apt to stand in our 
estimation as arguments against this Syriac Gospel. We 
must consider that our fears will not debar others from pro- 
secuting the inquiry with a determination to reach the truth ; 
and they may, indeed we begin to suspect they will, in the 
opinion of considerable numbers, prove this Syriac Matthew 
to be translated from an Aramean source; and we must not 
deny such an Aramean source, or that this is a translation 
from it, lest we should be found opponents of the truth ; but 
neither dare we concede to those who uphold these things that 
this Syriac istherefore more authoritative than our Greek, lest we 
be found surrendering another and infinitely more important 
truth. We, through the church, know of only one authoritative 
Gospel of Matthew. We have not the means of clearing up 
all the statements and opinions of early fathers upon the 
uestion. The early church has not explained its conduct. 

e know what it did, we know what it said, we know not 
why it said one thing and apparently did another. But we 
are entitled to suppose that it acted wisely and under the 
divine guidance, and did not without the best of reasons— 
viz. certainty of the fact—consider our present Greek as 
possessing apostolic authority. And this consideration lightens 
all our fears. The question of an Aramean original is merely 
interesting as a historical question, of no importance as 4 
matter of faith ; the question whether this Syriac be immedi- 
ately rendered from an Aramean source is also interesting 
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especially as a matter of criticism, but it has no bearing on 
the canon of Scripture or the creed of the church regarding it. 

This question, then, being not a question of creed, but only 
of criticism, we can approach it without any undue excitement 
and give the argument on both sides a fair sifting. Come to 
what conclusion on the sowrce we may, the value of these 
Gospels, and the obligation scholarship is under to Dr Cureton, 
are things incontestable. 

First, we do not think much respect is due to Cureton’s 
supposition, that the Syrian Christians would more readily 
accept an Aramean gospel than a Greek one. The Oriental 
Christians certainly valued too highly Greek over their own 
tongue. They, like all ancient Christians, were inclined to place 
the Septuagint above the Hebrew. Their old testament was, 
doubtless, made from the Hebrew, but its present condition is 
inexplicable, except on the supposition either that the tran- 
slators had beside them the Septuagint, or that subsequent 
manipulation has adapted their translation to the Septuagint. 
Indeed, one bishop confesses that he corrupted his own 
“blessed” Scriptures after the Alexandrian version, and claims 
our gratitude for the deed! Still the testimony of Papias 
must mean something, that every man “translated ” Matthew’s 
original as he best could. This “translation ” must have some 
reference to the use of the (in his estimation) Aramean 
original beyond the bounds of Palestine. It would, therefore, 
be vain to deny that this Aramean, whatever it was, had made 
its way outside Palestine. 

More important is the fact on the face of these Syriac 
gospels compared with each other. The first gospel is widely 
more correct than the others. It contains nothing that can 
fairly be called a mistake, which the others can hardly with 
any candour be denied to do. It is much more literal, less 
paraphrastic, and does not so often slump sentences and 
words together as if catching the general sense, but at a loss 
to render the individual words. This is presumptive evidence 
that the translator found the task of rendering the first gospel 
an easier task than he found the rendering of the others, in 
other words, that he rendered from a cognate dialect. This 
might be answered by urging that the translators in both 
cases may not have been the same. We cannot doubt, how- 
ever, either that the same translator performed the whole 
task, or that the translator of the other gospels kept the 
Matthew sedulously before him, because many passages are 
verbatim in Matthew and Luke, and to all appearance the 
Matthew, though largely interpreted from Luke, bears marks 
of priority. The translator of John has on one occasion 
mistaken entirely the construction of a sentence, making the 
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nominative what is really the accusative. The translator of 
Luke, in addition to several curious words which he uses, falls 
into a singular usage, we might also say error, for we know of no 
such expression (nor does Cureton, a much higher authority) 
in Syriac, viz., the rendering of wos rov avbgwrov, the Son of Man 
by NIIP son of the man, for which the usual Syriac is 
NWINTWII. Still 723, though usually a man, does mean also 
man, and we would not willingly convict the translator of an 
error. Whether error or not, the us1ge in Matthew and Luke 
is different. Matthew never uses this expression, Luke on 
several occasions. We have not noticed it in John, but so 
small a fragment of that gospel is preserved that no conclusion 
can be drawn. Taken by itself, the fact of greater correctness 
does not go a great way to prove the Matthew from an 
Aramean original, but taken in connection with other and 
stronger arguments, it cannot be fairly denied to afford some 
presumption. 

By far the strongest argument that the editor can urge is 
the testimony of Barsalibi, bishop of Amida in the 12th 
century. His testimony is direct. In his time a certain 
gospel was known in the Syriac church as the gospel made 
out of the Hebrew. There can be no doubt that this Matthew 
which Cureton publishes is that gospel. The peculiarity al- 
luded to by Barsalibi is so singular and apparently self-con- 
tradictory that with no feasibility can it be supposed to be 
found in two Syriac gospels. That bishop, enumerating 
explanations given of the omission of the three kings in 
Matthew’s genealogy, writes thus : 

“ Others say that the Christians of the Hebrews removed these 
these three in order to accommodate the generations from David 
to the captivity to the number fourteen, because the number 
was cherished by them ; for there is found occasionally a Syriac 
copy made out of the Hebrew, which inserts the three kings in 
the genealogy, but that it afterwards speaks of fourteen and 
not seventeen generations, is because fourteen generations has 
been substituted for seventeen by the Hebrews on account of 
their holding to the septenary number, which is much cherished 
by them, because on the fourteenth they were delivered from 
the bondage of Egypt.” 

Here we must not confound the explanation with the fact. 
The explanation we believe to be worthless; the fact cannot 
be doubted. Barsalibi tells us that, in his time, there was 
occasionally found a Syriac copy of the first gospel, which 
gave all the seventeen names, but counted fourteen genera- 
tions, and these Syriac copies were made out of the Hebrew. 
It would be worse than irrational to deny that this Curetonian 
Syriac is the Syriac alluded to by Barsalibi, and which was 
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lieved by him and his contemporaries to be made out of the 
Hebrew, for it gives seventeen names and counts fourteen 
generations. It was evidently no uncommon thing to insert 
these three names in the genealogy. This was natural enough 
from the Old Testament ; especially this practice seems to 
have prevailed in the East. Mar Jacob the Persian cites 
them as early as the middle of the fourth century ; George of 
the Gentiles in the middle of the seventh. This George thinks 
Matthew wrote seventeen names and counted seventeen gene- 
rations; but that for some reason, accidental or intentional, 
three names fell out, and the change from seventeen to four- 
teen naturally followed. This, of course, is a mere explanation 
on his part of a difficult phenomenon—viz., the omission by 
the Evangelist of the three names, and proves nothing more 
than that it was not an uncommon thing very early to find 
Syrian MSS. with these three names inserted. It cannot be 
denied that this testimony of Barsalibi’s is very strong. Take 
into account his character, his scholarship, his position, and 
altogether his testimony, were there nothing more, would be 
sufficient to exonerate Cureton, or any other man, from the 
charge of rashness or folly in believing, without more ado, that 
this Syriac was made out of the Hebrew, which circulated 
pretty largely in the East, and from a very early time, down 
at least to the fifth century, under the name of “ Matthew's 
Authentic.” We believe we are not wrong in saying that 
Dr Tregelles agrees with Cureton that this Syriac is from 
that Hebrew, and the evidence on which he grounds his 
belief is this testimony of Barsalibi. 

We have now stated what we think the strongest grounds 
for Cureton’s theory. He has several more, chiefly from the 
internal appearance of his gospels, and from their agreement 
with citations from the gospel usually known as Matthew’s 
Original Aramean. Wedonotthink these arguments strengthen 
Cureton’s position materially. We cannot help feeling that 
this Syriac is made from the Greek when we peruse it; and, 
at least, the internal arguments on opposite sides may be said 
to neutralise each other. The editor relied formerly on the 
peculiar title of the Matthew—Evangelion d’ampharsho (d) 
Mathai—which he renders, the distinct Gospel of Matthew. It 
must be remembered, however, that the particle d (of), is not 
at least visibly written in the Syriac. There is merely a small 
lacuna, which the editor thinks must have been once filled by 
that letter, though it is. now damaged and illegible. It has 
been said that Cureton’s rendering is inconsistent with Syriac 
syntax. That we cannot admit. It may be doubtful, how- 
ever, if he is entitled to supply d, if a fair interpretation can 
be made of the superscription without that particle, Bern- 
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stein, Ewald, and many more have tried their hand at the 
explanation of this heading. Bernstein’s conjecture is inad- 
missible from the nature of the gospels. Ewald’s will scarcely 
command general acceptance. Perhaps a solution lately pro- 
posed by Dr Gildemeister, in the third part of the German 
Oriental Society’s Journal for 1859, is more likely to meet 
the necessities of the case. According to him, mpharsho 
ualifies Mathai, not gospel ; and he renders, “ The gospel of 
the chosen, elected Matthew.” How should such a name 
apply to this apostle particularly? Professor Gildemeister 
does not solve that difficulty ; but, nevertheless, in the East, 
it seems the name was applied. He appears with that desig- 
nation in some Arabic MSS. in the Bodleian. Such names 
were not unknown among the apostles. There is an old 
tradition that Mark had his thumbs cut off, and was known 
as the “Stump-fingered.” This tradition is generally rebuked 
with disgust by later writers ; but it is, nevertheless, occasion- 
ally met with in ancient writers and MSS.; and Hippoly- 
tus (Pseudo-Origenes), without ceremony, calls the apostle 
6 xoroBoddxrvarcs.* Whether this explanation be the correct one 
or not, the argument on Cureton’s behalf is too precarious to 
be of much importance. 
Equally precarious we deem his arguments from the cita- 
‘tions of the Hebrew gospel in ancient authors, such as Jerome 
and Epiphanius. It is well known how well acquainted these 
authors were with a document generally supposed to be 
Matthew’s original. This gospel existed under various names 
—Nazarene Gospels, Ebiunite Gospels, Hebrew Gospel, Gospel 
of the Hebrews, &c. There can be no reasonable doubt that 
these are all names for the same document in the hands of 
various parties, and in various stages of preservation. We 
do not think that the attempts of Alford and others to shew 
that Jerome at one time believed the Nazarene Gospel to be 
Matthew’s original, and afterwards doubted this, have been 
successful. Jerome never believed that the Nazarene Gospel 
was the apostle’s as it came from his hand, and he seems always 
to have believed that it was his considerably corrupted by 
interpolations. It introduces extraordinary complication into 
this question to suppose that the Nazarene and Ebionite 
documents rested on bases entirely different. They both seem 
to have been corruptions—the Ebionite to a much greater and 
more dangerous extent—of one original. It is also unreason- 


* Page 252. The passage alluded to by Gildemeister is curious. ‘ When 
therefore Marcion, or any of his curs, yelps about a Demiurge, producing argu- 
ments from the comparison of good and evil, we must tell them that neither 
Paul the Apostle ours Mapxog o xoA0Sodaxrorog, declares these things, for not 
one of them is written in the Gospel according to Mark.” 
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able and arbitrary to imagine that these gospels of the Jewish 
Christians were pure fabrications. Such an opinion is incom- 
patible with the name and character attributed to these 
documents, and it inflicts a gratuitous injury upon the Naza- 
rene Christians. It is most certain that these Nazarenes were 
the remnants of the primitive Jewish church. They were 
the party who adhered to the decision of the Apostolic Assembly 
regarding the relation of the law to Gentile Christians. They 
were not in fellowship with the church in the time of Jerome; 
but there is no proof that, beyond their own legal scruples, 
they entertained any heretical opinions. Before the destruc- 
tion of the temple and the complete dispersal of the Jewish 
church, two rival sections seem to have existed in that com- 
munity, one a laxer and another a sterner class. The latter 
maintained the inviolable sanctity and endless permanency of 
the law, and refused communion with Gentiles and those 
who declined to submit to its requirements. These were the 
men against whose opinions Paul directed so many of his 
assaults. That they formed one community with the milder 
class at Jerusalem is most probable; that this community 
hady even before dispersion, a gospel in their own tongue, is 
likewise probable. This might be a translation of Matthew, 
whose gospel, in whatever tongue composed, is by all acknow- 
ledged to have been the first in circulation, and addressed to 
Jews of Palestine. It is difficult to account for this Hebrew 
gospel being common to the two sects, who, after the destruc- 
tion of the temple, had no good feeling to each other, except 
on the supposition that, before their separation, they had 
together employed it. This causes the Hebrew document, 
whether original or translation, to ascend very far back, and 
a translation of it into Syriac at an early period would put 
into our hands a document much more reliable and interesting 
than that which Jerome took the trouble to copy and trans- 
late. This Curetonian Syriac is not a translation of either 
the Nazarene or Ebionite document, as expanded by silly and 
sometimes dangerous interpolations, and largely described by 
Jerome and Epiphanius. It is a pity that their quotations 
are chiefly from the interpolated parts. They of course had 
occasion chiefly to quote what differed from the common read- 
ing, and what was peculiar. These peculiarities would be the 
gradual accretions of three centuries, and our Curetonian, 
adapted from the gospel at a very early period, would not 
naturally contain many of them. It is likely, however, that 
if it really was the representative in Syriac of the Hebrew 
gospel, it would agree in some particulars with citation from 
that gospel. This Cureton thinks it does, and this agreement 

uses as an argument to establish its Hebrew origin. This 


s 
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proceeding is quite legitimate; only we must see that the 
argument is fairly conducted. We must lay down one or two 
restrictions to its use. First, Any passage from this Syriac 
agreeing with such quotation, if the Peshito also agrees with 
the quotation, can hardly be admitted as an argument. The 
Peshito is certainly based on the Greek, and though with 
the assistance of the Curetonian, it is too much to assume 
that all readings common to it with the Curetonian, and 
deviating from the Greek, have been borrowed from the 
Curetonian. All Oriental translations are in common liable to 
give certain turns to the Greek. And, second, Any passage 
from this Syriac, agreeing with a quotation from the Hebrew 
gospel, if any Greek MS,, or version, such as the Old Latin 
avowedly made from the Greek, also agrees, cannot be admitted 
as an argument. These two most fair principles, which Cure- 
ton himself could not object to, will, we believe, neutralise 
almost all his arguments from quotations. For instance, 
Jerome writes that Juda was the reading of the Hebrew 
gospel in Matt. ii. 1, where the Greek read rng svdais. This 
father believed that the apostle wrote Juda. Well, the Cure- 
ton reads Juda, which reading Cureton thinks proves it con- 
nected with the Hebrew. But the Peshito does so to. Are 
we entitled to say that the Peshito made off or with the 
Curetonian, borrowed this reading from it, or may it merely 
be one of the liberties of the translator of both? Both Jerome 
and Origen quote the curious passage :—‘ My mother, the 
Holy Spirit, took me by one of my hairs, and carried me to 
the great mountain, Tabor,” from the Hebrew gospel. In the 
history of the temptation, the Curetonian also says the Holy 
Spirit ; but so does the Peshito. And such insertions are 
quite in the manner of the Syriac versions. What are we to 
say? That the Curetonian borrowed from the Hebrew, and 
the Peshito from the Curetonian, or that the insertion is due 
to some exegetical whim of the translator? We confess 
we like to give whim as little place as possible among rational 
Christians ; but knowing that such whims did possess the 
Syriac translator, we are at a loss which side to take. 

We may give an instance where our other canon or caveat 
will apply. It may be taken as a type of a considerable class of 
the editor’s arguments. In Matt. xiii. 16 we read, Happy are 
your eyes that see, and happy your ears that hear. The Syriac 
is ITT, this may be rendered either “that see,” or because 
they see. Our Greek gives the second sense, because they see. 
Hegesippus, however, citing this passage, gives of BAsmovesc, 
which see; and we know from Eusebius, that Hegesippus used 
the Hebrew gospel. It is therefore likely, that that language 
which explains both readings—viz., the Aramean—was the 
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original. But this, though one of Cureton’s favourite argu- 
ments, is really very weak. For in the first place we are not 
informed that Hegesippus took this quotation from the Hebrew, 
he was well acquainted with Greek, having lived some time 
both in Corinth and Rome. Eusebius merely states in general 
terms that Hegesippus brought forward things from the He- 
brew gospel, the Syriac, and particularly the Hebrew language, 
thereby shewing himself to have been a Hebrew convert. In 
the second place, the reading of Hegesippus is also that of 
Irenzeus and Hilary, and the three best MSS. of the old Latin. 
And the reading is to be explained, not from the Hebrew 
gospel, but from the parallel passage of Luke, waxagior of opSarmuos 
oi BAswovres & Brsrers. And this Syriac Matthew has a wonder- 
ful affinity for Luke. 

The internal argument in favour of the Greek original of 
this Matthew seems to us stronger than that in behalf of the 
Aramean original. When we compare the gospels among 
themselves we see at once that there is a considerable differ- 
ence, but that difference is only in point of correctness. There 
is no dialectic difference that we can discover, no difference of 
style,,or idiom, or language, nor anything (excepting always 
the correctness) indicating a different source or time of trans- 
lation. And as the Luke and John necessarily came from & 
Greek basis, this similarity affords a presumption that the first 
gospel did so likewise The relation of all the gospels to the 
Peshito is very much the same, and those places in the Greek, 
where two evangelists agree together verbatim, are also found 
verbatim in this Syriac, just as they are in the Peshito. We 
admit, however, that little can be made of this. For there is 
every reason to think that, according to the custom too preva- 
lent in early times, these gospels have frequently been collated 
with each other, and differences smoothed away, and fuller 
details inserted in the one from the ether. For instance, the 
parallel passages Matt. viii. 19, Luke ix. 58, are verbatim in 
this Syriac, as in the Greek, and an addition to verse 21 of 
the words and I will come, is common to the two gospels, though 
found, so far as we know, in no Greek manuscript. In many 
passages, the Luke and Matthew are verbatim, and verbatim 
with the Peshito ; and did we not know the constant tendency 
to compare and assimilate, we could draw some conclusion in 
favour of a Greek original from this fact. 

We believe that any one reading over this first gospel with 
the Greek, will conclude at once by mere feeling, that Greek 
has been the basis of the gospel. We are not sure that this will 
be the reader’s feeling on a second perusal, and after some re- 
flection. The mere occurrence of Greek words is little argu- 
ment. For many Greek words occur in all Syriac writings, 
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and even in Rabbinical writings. And a reader who is 
startled by these, and deems them proof of a Greek source, 
must remember that they did not convey any such impression 
to a native Syrian six hundred years ago; and that the Greek 
words in his copy could not be fewer than in ours; for our 
copy was in all likelihood transcribed for the last time more 
than six hundred years before Barsalibi’s day. But in spite 
of this, the Greek expressions in our gospel are a curious phe- 
nomenon. When they occur, they are as a rule the Greek 
words found also in the Greek gospel in the same passage. 
This cannot be accidental. Neither can all the Greek words 
in this Syriac, which are generally the Greek words also in the 
Peshito, have belonged to any Aramean gospel supposing 
Matthew to have written such, nor to any translation of it, 
true to its original form. Either this Syriac of ours is a trans- 
lation from a Greek source, or, like the Peshito, it has itself 
been subjected to emendation and alteration after Greek manu- 
scripts. Dr Cureton accepts the second hypothesis. But we 
cannot see that that hypothesis fully explains these Greek 

eculiarities. Let us adduce two instances, In Matt. v. we 

ave the following verse 15, under a bushel, wodws ; the Cure- 
tonian retains this word, which is Latin; the Peshito avoids 
it: verse 17, law and the prophets, vowoc ; the Curetonian retains 
the word : verse 22, angry without a cause, «xn; again retained 
by the Curetonian: verse 41, compel thee to go a mile, wir; 
also retained by the Curetonian. It would be a curious fact 
if a collator should take upon him to alter so many words. 
One more curious instance we shall bring forward, chap. xvi, 
ver. 9. Do ye not remember the five loaves among five thou- 
sand, and how many baskets (Kogivous) ye took up? nor the 
seven loaves among four thousand, and how many baskets 
(orveidac) ye took up? Not only does this Syriac borrow both 
these Greek words, which can hardly have been current in 
Palestine (we are not aware that they are found in Rabbinical 
Hebrew), but never suffers them to be interchanged, uniformly 
employing the word in the Greek, and where it is in the Greek. 
We should not wonder if such an example as this would satisfy 
tany that the Greek was the original which the Syriac trans- 
lator closely followed. Further, there are certain readings in 
this Syriac which can hardly be accounted for, except as mis- 
takes in rendering from a Greek original. For example, Matt. 
vi. 24, he will hold to the one, Gr. «vg avdsFeras. The Cure- 
tonian renders 3°D), he will sustain, which is ave¥eras. It is 
highly probable that the translator had a Greek MS. before 
him, and mistook one Greek word for another very similar to 
it. And this probability is considerably heightened by the fact, 
that some of the old Latin versions have made the same mis- 
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take, translating patietur, which is av&era:. Ewald is of opi- 
nion that this is conclusive for a Greek original. We believe 
a good deal more could be said in behalf of a Greek original, 
and we leave our readers to form their own opinions. We 
would not willingly stake very much on the argaments we 
have alleged against Dr Cureton. We candidly confess no- 
thing can be urged of equal value to the testimony of Barsalibi, 
and that Bishop had all the internal probability against an 
Aramean source which we have, and he and his contemporaries 
found no difficulty, in spite of it, in believing this gospel “made 
out of the Hebrew.” The question may be decided either wa 

with perfect safety. From an Aramean source or from a Gree 

source this gospel has no authority in comparison with our 
Greek. The question of Matthew’s original is a doubtful ques- 
tion; we would not willingly stake our faith on anything that 
can be reasonably disputed. The question of the original of 
this Syriac gospel is also very meek a doubtful question ; we 


would not willingly stake our faith on one side or other of the 
dispute. We know of only one canonical and authoritative 
Matthew, the ancient church recognised but one; the authority 
of the ancient church is all we can have, and it is sufficient ; 
we know she acted wisely, and we are independent of any dis- 


covery that can be made, or any hypothesis that can be formed, 
we can afford to look upon them all with complacency, even 
indifference; accept what is good in them, and smile at what 
is worthless, 

Of much more real importance than the question of origin 
is the question of age and critical value. And here, happily, 
there can be no dispute. This version is demonstrably old— 
older than the Peshito—and bears a close resemblance to our 
oldest transcripts of the gospels, especially the MSS. B.D.,* 
and the old Latin. Indeed, the antiquity of the translation is 
apparent at the first glance. There are in it certain archaic 
forms which are found only in the oldest Syriac. The only 
work, so far as we are aware, oe some of the peculiar 
forms in question, is the Theophania of Eusebius, published 
by the late Dr S. Lee of Cambridge.t The MS. from which 
this work was printed, bears that it was transcribed about 
A.D. 411, only some seventy years after the historian’s death. 
This is, so far as we are aware, the oldest Syriac MS. known, 
and those curious in the history of induction may read the 
story of the discovery of its hour of nativity in Cureton’s pre- 
face to the Festal Letters of Athanasius. The form of the first 


* Of course these signs are well known. A., Cod. Alexand; B., Vatican, 
C., Ephraim D., Bezce Cantab. 

+ Since this was written, the work of Titus of Bostra against the Manichean 
has come into our hands, and exhibits some of the same peculiarities, 
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rsonal pronoun in that work and in this Syriac is 737%, 
instead of the common }jn. There are in the Theophania 
some forms of the pronouns which we have not seen in these 
gospels, but on the other hand we have observed a most ex- 
traordinary demonstrative in Luke, viz., Tm, which we have 
not noticed elsewhere. There is no reason to suppose that 
these forms are indicative of any particular district or dialect. 
Lee presumed his translation of Eusebius must have owed its 
origin to Palestine. That is highly probable on other grounds, 
but these archaisms afford no reason for the suspicion. But 
what is evidence most convincing of the antiquity of this trans- 
lation is its peculiar affinities to the Peshito. The comparison 
of even a few verses will convince any one that the two trans- 
lations are not independent of each other. There are many 
parts verbatim, both in Matthew and Luke, and the general 
relationship is of such a kind that either the translators of the 
Curetonian must have employed the Peshito, or the translators 
of the Peshito the Curetonian. It seems improbable that such 
a translation as the Curetonian could have arisen after the 
existence of the Peshito. No end could be served by it, and 
its readings are not consistent with such a hypothesis. And, 
besides, it is observed that there is a law among the Syriac ver- 
sions, as indeed among all versions, the earlier a version is 
the freer and more idiomatic it is; the Philoxenian or Har- 
clensian is slavishly literal ; the Peshito is pretty free and 
independent ; the Curetonian the freest and most independent 
of all.* The readings, too, of the last are the known readings 
of the second century. Some of its peculiarities are preserved 
by writers of that time. It is well known that the Peshito, 
in many important cases, deserts the writers of the second and 
third centuries, and that this has been always one of the in- 
explicable things about the Peshito. Some Syriac must have 
existed in the second century. That Syriac version must have 
contained certain readings which were demonstrably the wide- 
spread readings of the time. The Peshito, which has usually 
been supposed the only Syriac version in common use, does not 
now contain these readings. But this Curetonian Syriac does; 
and if there be any force in reasoning at all, we conclude that 
this is the Syriac in use at that period. So far from the Peshito 
being the only Syriac version in use in the first centuries of our 
era, it is now evident that besides it, at least three others were 
current, and in all probability more than one of these were 
employed by Syriac scholars in moulding the Peshito with the 
assistance of Greek MSS., which differed considerably from the 
MSS. of the second century. 


* Hence Griesbach’s rule that amplifications imply lateness, applies only to 
MSS. : applied to translations the rule must be reversed. 
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There are certain vices in the Syriac versions. They are 
often very much of a paraphrase. They seek to lay hold of the 
sense more than to render the mere words. They omit; they 
add; they invert. Particles, substantive verbs, and such like 
small matters they supremely disregard. The translator stands 
far above the original, and thinks himself at liberty to use it with 
all freedom. These are the vices of the Peshito. These are 
the vices of the Curetonian in a strongly exaggerated form. 
Critics have been strongly tempted to regard the whims of the 
translator as peculiarities of the MSS. he employed. Nothing 
is more strange than to read the traditional criticism on the 
Peshito. Introduction after introduction takes upthe wondrous 
tale and repeats it tothe listening earth. The best account of the 
Peshito is that given by Dr Davidson in his Biblical Criticism, 
but that account is confessedly borrowed from a clever tract 
by Loehlein on the Ephesian Epistle in the Peshito. All in- 
troductions contain certain traditional accusations of mistake 
on the part of the Syriac translators, which mistakes were 
really never committed. It is astonishing to find, even in the 
last German edition of Hug, such an accusation as this :— 
“ Wiedom is justified, aro ray rexvav avrns—the Syriac translator 
renders by her works, he read rsyvw for rexvwv.” Surely the 
learned man was not unaware that the Vatican MS., to which 
the Peshito bears a most close resemblance, reads here sgywy, 
and such must have been the reading of the Jerusalem Syriac, 
the Philoxenian, and many ancient versions. But while in- 
justice is thus often done the Peshito in particular instances, 
and especially by the wholly impossible conjectures of Hug,* 
it cannot be concealed that no version has given critics so much 
trouble to solve the problem of its readings. Griesbach un- 
equivocally declared that it had been repeatedly subjected to 
emendation after inferior Greek “ae Bengel maintained 
that Latin MSS. had been used by the translator—Adler that 
it had been corrected after the Latin. Tischendorf has no 
doubt that the present text of the Peshito is widely different 
from its primitive text. Tregelles agrees, and places far more 
dependence on the Curetonian, as accurately representing what 
was read by the Syrian Church intheearliest ages. The difficulty 
is this. The Peshito agrees very often with certain ancient MSS., 
the ancient fathers, and certain gldversions, But in some noto- 


rious instances it deserts these hoary witnesses, and upholds the 
readings of younger MSS. It is not unknown that attempts 
to classify MSS. into families or recensions have in general 


* Hug’s attempts to explain peculiar readings in the Peshito are recognised 
failures. Bernstein says of him in regard to the Philoxenian, that he asserts of it 
much that is erroneous, and some things even fabulous (und mitunter fabelhaftes), 
and with a confidence as if what he affirmed were established verity. 
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failed. Griesbach virtually retracted his classification. Hug’s 
division into recensions of Hesychius, Lucian, and Origen, is a 
piece of imagination; and, perhaps, other classifications are 
equally unreliable. What, however, is evident is this, that 
there are certain MSS. and certain versions older than others, 
and that several of these oldest MSS. and these oldest versions, 
both eastern and western, agree on the whole together, and 
this general agreement is supported by the additional general 

ment with it of some of the most ancient Fathers, as 
Clement and Origen in the east, Irenzus and Tertullian in the 
west. We give no opinion as to the value of these MSS. 
(though it seems to us the rational way, to ascertain first of 
all what the most ancient testimonies do affirm), nor do we 
decide whether they are the only competent authorities in 
ascertaining readings, or whether mere authority alone, or also 
conjecture and exegesis, ought to be taken into account in edit- 
ing a text. These MSS. may be, as Matthei named them, 
“dunghill MSS.,” and of very slender authority; still two 
things can be affirmed of them :—they are the oldest that 
we possess, and they have undeniably a general agreement with 
each other and with the most ancient fathers ; and with this 
class of MSS. the Curetonian Syriac agrees far oftener than the 
Peshito does, and this agreement is quite as marked in the 
other Evangelists as in the Matthew of Cureton’s Recension. 
A case or two will demonstrate this :— 

Matt. V. 4 and 5.—The order of these verses is inverted by 
Origen, by most copies of the old Latin, by the Vulgate, by 
MS. D. With these agrees the Curetonian Syriac: the Peshito 

es with the received, which, however, is supported by B. 

Matt. XIX. 17.—r: we Acyess wyadov; ovdssig wyados, a wm eg. 
The rival reading is, 1 ws sgwrag weg rou wyadou; e¢ sor 0 ayacos. 
The former is the received and the reading of the Peshito. 
The latter is that of the Curetonian, and with it agree B. D. L., 
&c., Vulgate, all the old Latin except one, the Jerusalem 
Syriac, &c. &e. 

Of Mark the only part preserved is the much contested 

ein the end of the last chapter, and Biblical critics 
should value this Syriac, if for nothing else, for adding another 
testimony in behalf of these verses, 

From John, which stands before Luke in this Recension, we 
cite the following:—Chapter II].—zwgi¢ aurou eyevero ovds ev o 
ysyony. Ev aurw Cun mv, &c. This is the punctuation of the re- 
ceived and of the Peshito. Another punctuation is xwg¢ auroy 
syevero ovds sv. Oveyovey ev aurw Cwm mv. This is the interpunction 
of the Curetonian, and with it agree Irenezus, Clem. Alex., 
Tertullian, Origen, &c., MSS. A., C., D., &c.—B. having no inter- 
punction. 
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The wellk-nown passage, John v. 4, regarding the troubling 
of the water by an angel, is omitted by the Curetonian, with 
B, C, D, the Peshito with the Rec. retains the whole. 

From Luke we may just refer only to the shorter form of 
the Lord’s Prayer, in which the Curetonian agrees with the 
express declaration of Origen, and with several ancient MSS. 
Scores of such cases could be adduced from all the gospels. 
Cureton has collected a vast amount of them in his notes, but 
not the half of them. In the first gospel nearly all the import- 
ant readings are found, in the others his purpose did not lead 
hiin into so full an exhibition of the readings of his text. But 
he has conferred a great benefit on those who may not have 
leisure or inclination to consult the original. One caution 
may be given regarding his translation. It is very literal, and 
the peculiar distinctions in it are liable to create doubt in the 
mind. His object was to be as literal as possible, and always 
to render the same Syriac by the same English. An intelligent 
reader, after some perusal of his translation, will discover the 
peculiarities of it, and run no risk of being misled. 

There can be no denying the fact of the general agreement 
of this version with the oldest MSS. All fair critics are agreed 
on this point, which is susceptible of demonstration ; and all 
are agreed, even Ewald, who upholds its Greek origin, on its 
priority to the Peshito. It is, therefore, a valuable witness to 
the readings of the second century ; but like any ancient trans- 
lation which has been unrevised, it contains singular inaccu- 
racies, and rather renders the sense than the words. It is 
chiefly valuable, therefore, when it agrees with the class of 
MSS. to which it belongs, it cannot be of much weight when 
it differs from all or a majority of these. The MSS. of the 
Peshito are, now at least, singularly uniform. Perhaps the 
oldest of them is not more ancient than the middle of the sixth 
century. The manipulations and prelections of the schools of 
Edessa and Nisibis had ere then effected for them what the 
Masoretes effected for the Hebrew Bible. There are hardly 
any deviations of these MSS. one from another. The more 
modern may contain forms slightly modified, but no important 
distinction occurs. Not much is to be gathered from a com- 
parison of the MSS. of the Peshito. It was at one time sup- 
sera that the reading of the Jacobites differed considerably 

rom those of the Nestorians, and that the latter had in various 
ways corrupted the Peshito to favour their own dogmas. This 
suspicion is quite unfounded. The first edition of the Peshito 
was printed from Jacobite MSS., but the labours of Wiseman 
and others have abundantly shewn that the Peshito remained 
unchanged in the hands of both the great Syrian church par- 
ties. And the only material addition to our knowledge of 
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Syrian readings will be from the comparison of such texts as 
the Curetonian, as the Jerusalem Syriac, and the MS. known 
to be at St Petersburgh, which Tischendorf, no Syrian, we be- 
lieve himself, beseeches some one to collate; and from a dili- 
gent perusal of the works of such native Syrians as Ephraem, 
and others, whose writings may yet be edited. 

There is one part of Cureton’s preface which seems to re- 
quire some explanation. The object of it is not very clear. It 
is the part where he collects a variety of expressions found in 
his Syriac differing from those in the Peshito. His words 
would lead us to infer that he considers all these to be dialectic 
differences. He says: 

“ The language also of the four gospels in the Peshito has 
undergone some modification from this text. Other terms, and 
different modes of expression, which appear to be purely dialec- 
tical, have been substituted in the place of those which are 
found here.” 

Cureton then gives a very large number of words and ex- 
pressions differing in the two recensions ; giving first the Cure- 
tonian, then the Greek, and then the Peshito, for purposes of 
comparison. We have reason to think that, notwithstanding 
the words we have quoted, Cureton means only a small por- 
tion of these expressions to be understood as dialectical. The 
majority of them are not so. They are really to be found in 
other places of the Peshito. Thus the two common words for 
“ship.” Cureton calls attention to one of these in the Cure- 
tonian in a particular passage, although both words are used 
indifferently, both in the Peshito and the Curetonian. So the 
two words for law. Cureton doubtless means to call attention 
to the fact, that the Peshito has substituted a different word 
from the one already used in the Curetonian. The fact of these 
differences, however, seems to us to shew, that this Curetonian 
Syriac was never in the Syriac canon, but only employed as an 
aid by the translators who formed the Peshito translation, the 
basis of which even in Matthew is certainly the Greek. We 
believe a rigid scrutiny would discover the great majority of 
the expressions and phrases which Cureton adduces here, even 
in the Peshito, and writings in that dialect. There are, how- 
ever, both words and forms peculiar to this version of Cure- 
ton’s, and while these do not demonstrate any strong dialectic 
difference, they sufficiently demonstrate, as does the whole 
grammatical texture of his version, its antiquity and priority 
to the Peshito. 

In conclusion, it may appear that on the geome of Origin, 
we have given a very uncertain sound. We have come to 
no conclusion on that question. When we peruse the Syriac, 
we are strongly led to suspect a Greek origin, when we re- 
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consider the testimony of Barsalibi, and remember that he and 
his contemporaries, and Cureton and Tregelles had all this 
internal evidence before them, and yet came to the conclusion 
of a Hebrew origin, we are led to doubt our own subjective 
feeling, and hung up again in suspenso. Cureton’s hypothesis 
of an elaboration after the Greek effectually cuts the ground 
from under our arguments from internal Grecisms. But we 
cannot help thinking that his hypothesis really invalidates 
much of the gain to be presumably derived from Matthew's 
supposed original. It is not after all his original, but a Syriac 
modification of it, elaborated after Greek copies, that has been 
discovered. Such a thing seems hardly worth fighting in de- 
fence of. Who knows what these elaborators changed or left 
unchanged? They thrust in many Greek words and expres- 
sions, who knows that they did not alter whole clauses or 
peragraphs? This theory of the learned Canon really damages 

is discovery to a great extent. When did this elaboration 
take place? What was the charatter of the MSS. employed? 
To our mind, a very early translation into Syriac from a valu- 
able Greek MS. unchanged and subjected to no interference, 
would be much more precious than a thing such as the editor 
describes, which has demonstrably suffered so much at the 
hands of reckless meddlers. 

But whatever be the source of this gospel, and whatever 
unworthy treatment it may have undergone at the hands of 
menders, it still remains a most venerable and most precious 
monument of antiquity. And the agreement of much of it 
with the readings preserved from the earliest times is susce 
tible of proof. The question of its origin is of no moment. It 
is as a testimony to what the Syriac church read in the second 
century that these gospels are of real value. Sagacious critics 
predicted that the Nitrian MSS. would likely afford a copy of 
the gospels; and if so, they predicted that it would contain 
readings which the Peshito did not now contain. The Nitrian 
treasures have given forth a copy of the gospels, and this does 
contain the predicted appearances. This is a curious fact in 
criticism, as curious as the prediction of the anti-Ignatian 
champions that the Syriac Ignatius would not contain cer- 
tain readings, which readings the Syriac Ignatius, when he 
came to light two centuries after the prediction, was found 
. want. People can draw their own cunclusions from these 

acts. 

With regard to the unauthorised readings in this Matthew 
and in the other gospels, many of them are supported by no 
authority, and it is hardly worth while speculating on the 
origin of them. It is easy to collect a host of such peculiarities 
from almost any version and almost any MS.; and such an 
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array, when paraded before the eyes of the unskilled, may 
seem at once to end the matter by a conclusive demonstration 
of the worthlessness of the document harbouring such things. 
But it must be remembered that such errors are the universal 
heritage of MSS., that they can be separated almost entirely 
from what is genuine, and that the peculiarities of this Syriac 
are no more conclusive against its value than the peculiarities 
of other MSS., such as the Cambridge document, are conclusive 

inst the worth of them. They are both valuable in spite 
of these peculiarities. 

We regret that we can do little more than allude to the 
other works we undertook to discuss. Cyril is well known, and 
not over creditably, from his share in the Nestorian contro- 
versy. After the rise of the Jacobite party in the Syrian 
church, relations with Alexandria were very close. Cyril was 
a great authority among the Jacobites, and translations of almost 
all his voluminous works are found in Syriac. The commentary 
on Luke is almost entirely lost in Greek, fragments of it onl 
being preserved in the Catenas. Efforts have been made wit 
considerable success, we believe, by Mai, in his Bibli. Pat. 
Nova., to restore it. The present editor, however, Mr Smith, 
assures us that much of what Mai has admitted into his 
Bibliotheca is not commentary and not Cyril’s. Great deal of 
it he asserts to be Theophylact’s, The commentary on Luke is 
in the form of sermons. Of these there are 153 in all, but 
great part of many, especially the earlier ones, is lost. 
Gieseler pronounces Cyril’s commentaries worthless. Perhaps 
the verdict is too strong, although we have not seen anything 
very valuable in this volume. It is, however, very carefully 
edited by Mr Smith, the type being small estrangelo of the 
same kind as that employed by Widmanstad in printing in 
1555 the first copy of the Syriac Scriptures at Vienna. The 
Syriac learner can now have no reason to complain of want 
of materials. This commentary, which by the way is not 
the casiest Syriac we have seen, is a great quarto of nearly 
500 closely printed pages. 

The other work edited by Lagarde (Beetticher) is, perhaps, 
more interesting. Lagarde has done good service in giving 
out the treasures of the British Museum. He is the most 
indefatigable Syrian living, a work from his pen making its 
appearance every year. We owe to him the apostolic consti- 
tutions from a ‘Wilden ‘MS. These are greatly shorter than 


the Greek, wanting several books entirely, and much out of 
the books remaining. The conceit of the editor is laughable 
when he says in his preface that hardly five men in Europe 
will understand his work, and nobody read it. Lagarde is 
evidently one of the best scholars on the continent at this 
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moment. He has a project before him, which we could 
wish to see him speedily execute. It is to edit a Greek text 
of the New Testament very much after Oriental versions. 
This project is not altogether vain. Not enough has been 
made of these early Eastern versions, especially the Ethiopic 
and the Coptic have been neglected. The only really scholarly 
attempt to turn these to account has been made by Ellicott. 
The results of collation contributed by Tischendorf are very 
superficial, that scholar being dependent on others, or on 
translations for his information, and any one who will take 
the trouble to compare even a small portion of an Oriental 
version, such as the Curetonian Syriac, or the Ethiopic, with 
the readings from it exhibited in his testament, will discover 
that the latter are often both defective and erroneous. 

Nothing could demonstrate more clearly the extreme value 
of Syriac studies for the church, or shew better the kind of 
spoil likely to be gathered from their prosecution than these 
“ Analecta.” Much that is most valuable in elucidating points 
of early church history, especially Oriental history, and much 
that will tend to fill up some deep abysses of ignorance, may 
be gathered from these Syriac remains, For example, the 
original of the Recognitions of Clement is altogether lost ; the 
Latin translation by Rufinus is confessedly not literal, and is 
defaced by omissions of much that he misunderstood or con- 
sidered suspicious. There is extant in the Museum a Syriae 
translation of the Recognitions, which would be interesting, if 
published or collated, as casting light both on the true text, 
and also on the kind of liberties which Rufinus allowed himself 
in translating. ‘The Syriac is very ancient, in all probability 
anterior to the Latin, and the transcript of it which we possess 
seems to have been made less than a dozen of years after 
Rufinus completed his task. 

The most curious fragment contained in these “ Analecta” 
isthe yywwos of Xystus or Sixtus, bishop of Rome. This work, 
which the Syriac shews to have been originally in Greek, is 
altogether lost. The great translator Rufinus did it into 
Latin. It seems to have been pretty widely known at one 
time, for Origen cites it. Later, it came under the suspicions 
of some of the Fathers, such as Jerome, who questioned its 
claim to be a Christian production at all. It was thought to 
be the work of some Pythagorean, and in modern times even 
Neander speaks doubtfully of it. There are Pythagorean 
doctrines inculcated in it, but this arises not from its being 
the production of a Pythagorean philosopher, but because 
some forms of Christian asceticism coincide with Pytha- 
goreanism. The work is largely coloured by Christian modes 
of thought. In a review in the Gottingen Anzeigen, Ewald 
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concluded that the only portions of Scripture known by the . 
author were the First Epistle of John and the Epistle of James. 
This is a curious opinion to come from one who remembers even 
the first page of the tract, where is an undoubted verbatim 
quotation from the First Epistle to the Corinthians—“ He that 
is spiritual judgeth all things,” and the antithesis of “spiritual” 
and “carnal,” of which the author makes so much, and which 
he carries through his whole work, is undoubtedly Pauline. 
Then on p. 11 there is a quotation, not quite literal, it is true, 
but recognisable from the gospels. We have not been fortunate 
enough to discover any quotation from the Gospel of John, to 
which, however, the Curetonian Syriac offers such irrefragable 
testimony. Who was this Xystus? The editor decides him 
to have been the first bishop of that name who presided at 
Rome. We should then have another valuable addition to 
our scanty collection of remains from the first half of the 
second century. A German of the name of Siber wrote a 
manual so early as 1725, with the design of shewing that this 
Xystus or Sixtus was the second of that name. This bishop 
lived about the middle of the third century. Origen, however, 
was already acquainted with our work, and cites it. It can 
hardly be the production of one living so late. There are 
seven MSS. containing the Syriac or fragments of it, and all 
of them attribute it to a bishop of Rome. We regret that 
we cannot give any detailed account of its contents. It is the 
first book of Christian proverbs, and if the work of a Christian 
and disciple of James, in the first quarter of the second 
century, is exceedingly interesting. 





Art. II.—A Nation’s Right to Worship God. 


WE propose, in this article, to discuss some of the principles 
and laws of social progress, in the endeavour to elucidate the 
relations between civil government and religion, under Anieri- 
can institutions. There are grave questions connected with 
this subject, which, we are persuaded, must soon be reopened 
in this country, and come to engage the most earnest thinking 
of our.time. 

To prevent misunderstanding, however, we would observe 
at the outset, that we are firm believers in human progress ; 
the faith and hope of which are interwoven with the very 
fibres of parental affection. We find it easy to persuade our- 
selves that our children will reflect honour upon us; and that 
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we shall be comforted, with respect to our own errors and 
failures in life, by their successes and happiness, Ona certain 
occasion, a good and wise father called Is son into his pre- 
sence, on the day he came of age, and said, “ My son, you are 
no longer a child; you are nowaman. From this time you 
have no master but God. God and your country now call 
you to liberty and to duty. I wish you to remember, my son, 
that it was ever the aim of your father to be a man, to act a 
man’s part in life; and that his honour is now committed into 
your hands. You will not betray, nor tarnish it.” That was 
all he said to the young man, but as he turned away, with a 
tear of parental hope and pride, he softly added, “It is an 
honest lad; the boy will not discredit his name; he will do 
better than his father has done.” 

A single generalisation from this fact gives us the faith and 
hope of the human heart in that physical, mental, and moral 
development of the race, which we call by the name of social 
or historical progress. This faith we hold to be indestructible. 
It is true, indeed, as every thinking man must be well aware, 
that much of what is called by the name of progress is mis- 
called. If the destinies of humanity were in the hands of 
many who vociferate this word, but who are only camp-fol- 
lowers to the army, intent on plunder, no victory could ever 
be gained, organised society would soon be dissolved, and the 
world engulfed in perdition. Notwithstanding, from the times 
of the Hebrew prophets, in whose glowing predictions it finds 
its most sublime utterances, this has ever been the faith and 
hope of all the great and good of mankind. It is, indeed, the 
light of human life, without which life itself would be intoler- 
able. We cannot believe in a permanently retrograde move- 
ment. No; the deep and fervent aspirations of our hearts, 
and the faithful striving of our hands, are not doomed to 
end in disappointment. The succeeding do enter into the 
labours, and profit by the experience, of preceding generations, 
Human reason is a nobler endowment than the instinct of the 
béaver. 

A little attention, however, to the phenomena of history 
reveals the striking fact, that this progress is never in a direct 
line, but in a zig-zag movement, like that of a ship beating to 
windward : which may well illustrate the actual condition of 
our fallen humanity. From the social evils of a given system 
of philosophy, or prevailing solution of the great problems of 
life, a reaction sets in, under the influence of which the course 
of human thought shoots far over into the opposite extreme. 
When the evils of this extreme begin to make themselves 
extensively felt, and others, more grievous, are threatening us, 
like “breakers ahead,” a similar reaction takes place ; again 
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the word is passed, “ About ship! helm hard down!” when 
we come up into the wind, and if we do not miss stays, and 
fall off upon rocks or quicksands, we go about, and lie over 
on the other tack. But head as close to the wind as we pos- 
sibly can, we soon find ourselves, not indeed in the same, but 
in a similar extreme to the first. In the mean time a certain 
progress has been achieved, yet by no means so great as he 
imagines, who watches only the motion of the vessel through 
the water, but does not lift his eyes to the guiding constella- 
tions of heaven. 

Sometimes, where the wind is dead ahead, and the channel 
very narrow, as in France for the last hundred years, these 
courses are very short. There we have the apotheosis of des- 
potism under Louis XIV., the experience of the evils of that 
extreme, the subsequent reaction, and the subversion of that 
ancient and renowned monarchy. Next the opposite extreme 
of Jacobinism, the Reign of Terror, the reaction, and the 
consequent overthrow of the first Republic. Following this 
we have the military throne of the first Napoleon, under whom 
the course of national thought ran on in the same direction, 
through the sorrows of France depopulated by incessant wars, 
and of Paris occupied by the allied armies, reaching at length 
the extreme point of the restoration of the ancient dynasty, 
with most of its obsolete traditions. Hence, again, a similar 
reaction towards republicanism, stretching through the second 
expulsion of the Bourbons, and the reign of the Citizen King, 
to the provisional government, and the second Republic. And 
yet, again, a reaction set in against this movement, not so 
much, as it would seem, because of any extremes which it had 
actually reached, nor from evils asually experienced, but from 
those which were apprehended as impending and inevitable. 
For during the brief continuance of the second Republic, the 
socialistic ideas had made such rapid advances as to threaten 
the rights of property, the integrity of the nation, and civilisa- 
tion itself. This was well understood at the time by the first 
minds in France. Cavaignac himself, that staunch republican 
and most incorruptible of Frenchmen, is known to have de- 
clared, that although he would not forfeit his own consistency, 
yet, if Louis Napoleon, or any other capable man, chose to put 

imself at the head of a reactionary movement, he would not 
draw his sword in defence of republican ideas. This was the 
secret of that great man’s virtual acquiescence in the coup d’ 
état which established the present order of things. He could 
not disguise from himself that a change was indispensable 
to save society from dissolution. And now, if we compare 
the second Republic with the first, and the present condition 
of the French people with that under the first Napoleon 
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and still farther, with that under the legitimate despotism of 
the old monarchy, it becomes quite evident that the result of 
all these conflicts has been a true and living progress, 

Thus it has always been in the history of the human race. 
For if, to the generalisation of this construction of particular 
facts, it be objected, as we sometimes hear it said, that French 
nature is not human nature, and such proceedings are never 
seen but in France, we are not to attribute the least force to 
this expression. Its wit is the chief element of its life and 
currency. Human nature everywhere is numerically one, and 
identically the same. We meet similar phenomena in Greek, 
Roman, and, as we shall see hereafter, even in Jewish history. 
In fact, throughout all past time, wherever any life and move- 
ment at all have been manifested, this progress by reaction from 
extremes has been going on, in more or less striking forms, 
through longer or shorter reaches of thought, according to the 
peculiarities of each several people. 

The reason of this is obvious to reflection. For the life of 
humanity consists, in great part, of the development under 
logical forms, and of the realisation in action, of intellec- 
tual conceptions, principles, ideas. Facts, res geste, are the 
phenomena and the body of which thought is the law and the 
soul. History is crystallised thought. Not that principles in 
their abstract forms, are first apprehended by the mind; on 
the contrary, facts are first in the field. Some leader of human 
activities becomes conscious of a common want, and there- 
fore immediately takes action. In order to justify such action, 
to induce others to unite with him in sharing its responsibility 
and its benefits, reflection is brought to bear upon it, and the 
principle which it contains is abstracted from it and defined. 
This principle now enters into a course of logical develop- 
ment ; its contents are drawn out of it, and applied in various 
directions, according to their capabilities ; and thus it passes 
into history. In so far as any such given principle or idea is 
both true and fruitful, the nation or people over whose history 
it presides for the time is animated with a vigorous and 
flourishing life. The time during which it supplies impulse 
and energy, norm and corrective, to the human activities, is 
marked as an historic period—which is of longer or shorter 
duration, and more or less rich in grave and important events, 
according to the fulness and truth of the ideas by which it is 
inspired and governed. 

Thus it is that all great movements of mankind are move- 
ments of thought in course of evolution and application to the 
affairs of life. And wonderful it is, to see with what vigorous, 


logical procedure such developments march. For although 
each individual be capable of but little thought, and that little 
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may often wander, and load itself with inconsequent deduc- 
tions, yet, as in orchestral music, the discords of the various 
instruments are assimilated and absorbed in the full tide of 
the harmony, so the errors in the reasoning of individual 
minds are either neutralised by each other, or taken up and 
borne along in the vast sweep and volume of national thought, 
so that the mass movement follows, in the main, a logical 
direction. Of this our own history, as we shall presently see, 
affords many striking illustrations. 

In order now to comprehend whv such movements cannot 
run on for ever in the same direction, we must here take into 
consideration the infinite nature of the truth, and the finite 
capacities of the human mind. Consequently these ideas which 
are developed in history, are never absolute. In so far as they 
are true, they are but glimpses into the infinite of truth, which 
are liable, in the course of time, to be exhausted of their con- 
tents, so that, torture them as we may, they will yield no 
more consequences capable of being realised in act ; whence 
they cease to inspire the life and energies of the people, and 
give place to other ideas which turn the current of history. 

aman life, moreover, is manifold and many-sided. No one 
idea, however great and fruitful, can be adequate at any time 
to fill out its whole circumference. The life of each individual, 
much more that of a nation or race of mankind, consists in 
the development and realization of many different and often 
conflicting ideas, which have relation to each other, and will 
yield consequences which never can be foreseen or predicted. 
For it is only in life, through actual historical development, 
that the logical contents of any great principle can ever come 
to be fully known. Hence it follows that when such principles 
continue to be fruitful, they are liable to be pushed on to 
unforeseen results, which not only clash with each other, but 
are pernicious in themselves. For there is no principle which 
is capable of definition, development, and realisation—that is 
to say, there is no histerical principle which will not yield, 
by perfectly legitimate processes, extreme results, which prac- 
tical wisdom will stedfastly refuse to adopt and act upon. 
Every such principle is necessarily, to a certain extent, con- 
tingent upon circumstances, in some of which its legitimate 
consequences are true and valid, in others, false and pernicious. 
However incontrovertible it may be when abstractly stated, 
however beneficial itsconsequences when realised up to a certain 
point, others are sure to be evolved out of it in the course of 
time, with respect to which it will require to be severely 
limited in its application to the affairs of life. 

Now where this is ill understood or neglected, where a people 
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do not stop to apply these necessary limitations, but push on the 
great ideas, which animate ahd inspire their energies, to the 
remotest results of which they are capable, these extreme con- 
sequences, as they are unfolded and realised, become produc- 
tive of intolerable social evils. Then it is that reaction sets 
in; the ship goes about, and lies over on the other tack. 

The most sharply defined and typical forms of this whole 
procedure we have found in French history. The reason of 
this lies in the cbvious truth, that the most striking character- 
istic of the Gallic national mind is logic. The French are 
en inent y a people of ideas, in this sense, that they carry out 
their sucial theories, as if they were absolute, to the most ex- 
treme logical results of which they are capable. Your true 
Gaul follows his logic “down Niagara.” Hence the rapidity 
with which they run through their historic periods: hence 
the frequency, and strength, and violence of their reactionary 
movements. The English, on the contrary, are not a people 
of ideas, that is to say, of theories. The grand trait of their 
national mind is common sense. Above all men whom we 
know, whether of ancient or modern times, the English are 
clothed with the power of arresting extreme consequences, of 
limiting the development of one idea by that of anette They 
understand the necessity of checks and balances in every 
human arrangement. Hence those long reaches of thought 
through which their historic periods run, and the permanency 
of their social institutions. 

In such views as these we may find ample justification of 
that maxim of the people's wisdom, which we take to be essen- 
tially of English origin, “1t is very good in theory, but will 
not hold in practice”—a maxim, however ridiculed by sciol- 
ists, both sound in itself, and of extensive application. For 
here we see that the wisdom and safety of any act, or course 
of action, do not wholly rest upon its being a legitimate con- 
sequence of some received, and, in the main, sound principle. 
In order to demonstrate a safe practical judgment, each sepa- 
rate result of our guiding principles must be brought to the 
test of other ideas, as also of experience, and of common sense. 

In the light of these principles and laws of social progress, 
we may now endeavour to understand ourselves, and to deter- 
mine through what stage, whether of healthful action, or of 
extreme results, we, as a nation, are now moving in the deve- 
lopment and realisation of the grand ideas which inspire and 
govern our history. 

And here it is necessary to ascend to the fountain head of 
that which only, as we think, can properly be called modern 
history. The historic period through which we are now moving, 
begins—in so far as any part of what is necessarily an organic 
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whole, can be said to have a beginning—in Luther’s first act 
of rebellion against the authority of the church of Rome. The 
principle which was contained in that act, we take to be this, 
that the mind and conscience of the individual are responsible 
to the truth and to God alone—the principle of INDIVIDUAL 
LIBERTY, AND INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY. The history of the 
Protestant nations, from the sixteenth century to the present 
time, chiefly consists of the progressive development, the fur- 
ther and more widely extended realisation, of this idea. This 
mighty truth, this vast and fruitful principle, according to the 
strength with which it actuated Martin Luther, and according 
to his agency and influence in opening to it a career of deve- 
lopment in the world, is that which constituted him, truly and 
properly, an epoch-making man. With all our known rever- 
ence for the other great Reformers, especially for Calvin and 
Melancthon, it seems no way unjust to them to say, that the 
relation which they bear to Luther is like that of La Place to 
Newton. 

Now this principle of individual liberty and responsibility, 
as all other ideas which have exerted a regenerating and 
transforming influence upon the world, had its birth in a fact 
of religion. Consequently, it was first applied to doctrinal 
and church reforms. Hence we have the Reformation, the 
Reformed Religion, with all that is signified by these words. 
But it was self-evident that this principle could not be limited 
to the sphere of the religious life. Immediately, therefore, it 
began to be applied to literature, science, and art, in all other 
directions, and to all other human affairs. Hence came Oliver 
Cromwell, Puritanism, the English, American, and even the 
French revolutions, together with all their fruits and conse- 
quences in modern history. Hence the freedom of the press, 
universal education, and all free institutions. Hence all free- 
dom of scientific inquiry, experiment, and publication, and that 
riches and bloom of Protestant literature, science, and philo- 
sophy, especially that stupendous growth of the physical 
sciences, in their application to the industrial arts, in the 
midst of which it is our happiness to live. The immeasurable 
superiority, with respect to all these things, of the Protestant 
over the Papal nations—except France alone, emancipated, to 
a great extent, from Papal influence by the revolution—is 
proof that they belong to the germinal principle of the Pro- 
testant Reformation. 

But it was on this continent, in this new and vast country, 
and by reason of the character, antecedents, and objects of our 
forefathers, that this great religious, political, and social prin- 
ciple found a wider and more favourable sphere, than it had 
ever before enjoyed—its true and proper home. Consequently 
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our history, as no other in the world, consists of its more and 
more extended development and realisation. This we now 
proceed to trace. 

Taken as the right of private judgment, it is this principle 
of individual liberty oa responsibility which has given us 
much of that intense individualism, self-reliance, directness of 
thought, abounding energy, restless activity, and daring enter- 
prise, which in religion, politics, and business, are so strikingly 
characteristic of the American mind. Hence, also, we derive 
our prevailing mode, to question, examine, discuss, and criti- 
cise, rather than to believe. In all the departments of thought 
and life—in science, art, and philosophy ; in theology, morals, 
and religion ; in the church, the state, and the family—there 
is nothing too great or too small, too high or too low, too sacred 
or too profane, for individual criticism. This also places us 
in constant and powerful resistance to the authority of the 
past, the deliverances of tradition, prescriptive right. But 
since fashions always tend to extremes, and no less, as we have 
seen, in philosophy than in dress, it would not be surprising 
if those who come after us, should reject much that we have 
retained. It is certain, that if the habit of mind should con- 
tinue to grow upon us, it must in time lead to the rejection of 
many just and true ideas; of many sound maxims and whole- 
some customs. The principle from which it springs, therefore, 
requires to be checked or limited, at least to some extent, by 
reverence for the past, the experience of the human race, and 
common sense. 

The application of this idea to civil affairs, has given us the 
right of self-government, with all its priceless advantages over 
all other forms of government ever known to mankind. Hence 
we have our central, state, county, township, and municipal 
organisations ; the whole country being divided and subdivided 
again and again, that the idea of self-government may be the 
more perfectly realised. But it is evident that the principle 
admits of a still further development, in the entire separation 
of the North from the South, of the East from the West, and 
of each state from all the others, into so many disconnected 
and absolute sovereignties. Nay, its remote consequences 
would displace the very idea of a state or sovereignty, and con- 
stitute each individual the supreme law, and sole arbiter of 
his own life and conduct. ere, therefore, the principle re- 

uires to be limited by that of national unity, of which we 
shall have more to say hereafter. 

Nor is there anything in this idea to restrain any man from 
marrying as many women as he can persuade to become his 
wives. Hence we have lived to see United States officials 
exercising, in a perfectly valid and recognised form, all the 
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functions of territorial government, with harems of women 
around them, more numerous than that of the Grand Turk. 
This is a significant fact, and well worthy of being understood 
in connection with the principle from which it springs, and by 
which it is justified. Hence, also, our communities of free 
lovers, and the impunities they enjoy ; together with the enor- 
mous multiplication of divorces among us. For where all 
parties freely consent to such arrangements, the idea of indivi- 
dual liberty is the more perfectly realised, without violation of 
the civil rights of any. Here again the principle requires to 
be limited by that of the Christian character of our nation, of 
which also we shall have more to say. 

The right of self-government, moreover, admits of an easy 
and perfectly sound translation into the received formula. All 
the powers of government are derived from the consent or con- 
cessions of the governed. But it is evident that a man cannot 
alienate from himself a right which he does not possess ; and 
no man is possessed of the right to take away his own life, for 
any purpose, or in any circumstances. Consequently no man 
can surrender to government this right to take away his life. 
Government, under this formula, has no right to inflict the 
death penalty ; and capital punishment becomes murder. Here 
we find the true explanation of those popular agitations against 
the death penalty which we experience from time to time; 
which have already excluded it from the penal code of some of 
the States; and which must ultimately abolish it altogether, if 
the idea from which they spring be not limited by the Divine 
right of civil government, and of society to protect itself. 

In fine, the principle of individual liberty, carried out to its 
utmost consequences in civil affairs, is, of course, simply an- 
archy. And such was the actual condition of the Jewish people 
at the close of that historic period which is covered by the 
Book of Judges ; when there wus no king in Israel, but every 
man did that which was right in his own eyes. For what state 
of social disorganization those words were intended to describe, 
is plain from that horrid affair of the Benjamite’s wife, in 
which a whole tribe of Israel were almost exterminated by their 
brethren, and which closes in that stormy period. Hence the 
uncontrollable reaction that followed, and the establishment of 
the monarchy to save society. Nor is there any other way, as 
it would appear, to escape precisely similar results in our own 
history, but by the limitation of the idea of individual libert 
by the correlative principles of national unity, and of the reli- 
gious character of the nation. 

The application of this principle to matters of religion, has 
given us all our individual religious liberties, with all their 
unspeakable blessings. From it also we derive that vast 
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multitude of different religious sects, with their advantages 
and disadvantages, by which Protestant Christianity is dis- 
tinguished from the outward and formal unity of Romanism. 
And here it would seem that we have already reached extreme 
results in the development of the idea, which exert no little 
influence to undermine and weaken the faith of the people. 
The church, the body of Christ, appears to exist among us ina 
dismembered state, its mangled limbs violently torn from each 
other, and the life-blood, which is faith, pouring forth from its 
wounds in fatal streams. We cannot but think that the inward 
and spiritual unity of the church demands some outward and 
visible sign, in order, first, that it should be a living unity, and 
secondly, that it should be so manifested as to convince the 
world that Jesus Christ is the Sent of God. This seems to be 
included in that repeated prayer of our blessed Lord, inter- 
ceding for his people, in the words: That they all may be one ; 
as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they all may be 
one in us ; that the world may believe that thou hast sent me. 
For how can the world, who cannot discern spiritual things, be 
aware that there is any spiritual unity in the church, so as to 
be convinced by it that Christ is sent of God, otherwise than 
by its going forth, and expressing itself, in some outward 
manifestation and visible sign ? 

But not to insist upon this interpretation, it is evident that 
in the idea which has given birth to all these different denomi- 
nations, there is nothing to restrain it from continuing to 
multiply them to an indefinite extent. Accordingly, we find it 
in full career of development and realisation up to the present 
time. Within the present generation it has given us Mormon- 
ism, the so-called Spiritualist Circles, and a number of new 
Christian sects ; and it has rent in twain the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, North and South, the Presbyterian Church, and 
twice again, the New-school branch of it. Still it threatens 
other communions. Where will it naturally stop? Let it run 
on to the last extremes of which it is capable in logic, and it 
must subvert all creeds and confessions of faith, displace the 
very idea of church unity, and make each individual his own 
church, and thence, practically, his own Saviour and his own 
God. All that is needed to ensure this result, is that the very 
same mental processes and acts, which have broken up the 
Christian church among us into the existing number of different 
sects, should continue to repeat themselves without let or re- 
straint. Here therefore the principle from which they spring 
requires, and it must find, limitation in catholic unity, expe- 
rience and common sense. The last, and now the only hope 
of Romanism in the world, lies in the possibility that Protes- 
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tantism, in this country, may not have the wisdom to apply 
these limitations in time to save the faith of the people. 

We come now to consider the influence of this idea, of in- 
dividual religious liberty, in moulding our governmental insti- 
tutions. For in order that every individual might be not only 
absolutely free, but wholly unbiassed by the influence of the 
ere in his religious opinions, the Constitution of the 

nited States has rigorously abstained from all recognition of, 
and allusion to, Christianity, or to the being of a God ; and 
all* our Constitutions prescribe and ordain “that no religious 
test shall ever be required as a qualification for any office or 
public trust.” Consequently they cannot require an oath in 
the name of God. What is called the oath of the President 
elect, which is the model of all others, whether of the general 
or state governments, is prescribed in these words: “I do 
solemnly swear or affirm,” &c. ; in which the officer elect is left 
free to swear by nothing at all, and thus to leave out not only 
all recognition of God, but therein also the very essence of an 
oath. Whenever the name of God is introduced in such cases, 
whether under the Constitution of the United States, or of any 
particular state, in any department of the government, execu- 
tive, legislative, judicial, educational, or military, it is purely 
optional.t The practical effect, whether or not the original 
object, of all this, is the neutrality of the government with 
respect to all religions, so that no possible governmental influ- 
ence can be constitutionally exerted for or against any form of 
religious belief. 

This absolute neutrality in religion of the Constitution of the 
United States, is admitted and defended by the commentators. 
Says one of them: “It has been objected by some against the 
Constitution, that it makes no mention of religion, contains no 
recognition of the existence and providence of God. . ‘ 
But there were reasons why the introduction of religion would 
have been unseasonable if not improper. The Constitution 
was intended exclusively for civil purposes, and religion could 
not be regularly mentioned. The Sfierence among the various 
sects of Christians is such that, in an instrument where all are 
entitled to equal consideration, it would be difficult to use 
words in which all could cordially join. . . . The purity of 
religion is best preserved by keeping it separate from govern- 
ment.” For these and other reasons, he adds: “It was im- 
possible to introduce into the Constitution even an expression 


* The constitution of North Carolina, unchanged since its adoption in 1776, 
is an exception to this. 

t In some of the States, the form of the oath is in some cases prescribed by 
law so as to make a direct appeal to God, but this can always be evaded by 
substituting the affirmation. 
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of gratitude to the Almighty for the formation of the present 
government.”* Such are the views of the commentators upon 
the Constitution of the United States, in which they manifest a 
cordial zeal for the purity of religion, “ by keeping it separate 
from government ;” but unfortunately they do not inform us 
what is to preserve the purity of government after it has be- 
come sequestered from religion—has thus solemnly excommu- 
nicated itself. It were “devoutly to be wished” that some 
eminent statist of that school would speak to this point. 

The same principle substantiall a on in our state Constitu- 
tions. It is true that in some of the earlier of these there is 
still‘a faint recognition of God, and even of the Christian reli- 
gion. In that of North Carolina there is even a Protestant 
clause. But from most of those which have come into exist- 
ence under the further development of the idea of individual 
religious liberty, either all trace of religion has disappeared, 
or, as in those of Missouri and Texas, there are provisions of 
positive, though, no doubt, of unconscious hostility to Chris- 
tianity. The Constitution of New Jersey is an honourable 
exception to this statement. As revised two years ago, under 
the influence of the eminent Christian statesmen of that 
Commonwealth, it exhibits a decided tendency to return to the 
idea of a Christian state. But the Constitution of New York 
is an admirable example of this perfect religious neutrality, the 
more significant in so far as the inhabitants of the Empire 
State are a typical people. For it guarantees the largest liberty 
to all mankind, with respect to all religions, in the words, 
“ without discrimination or preference.” That the true intent 
of that clause is to place all the religions, and all the infideli- 
ties of the world, upon exact level with Christianity before the 
government, we have the best possible evidence. For bein 
well acquainted with the truly eminent and accomplish 
gentleman to whom chiefly that Constitution owes its present 
form, and happening to meet him soon after its adoption, we 
took occasion to say, “ You, sir, have done what surely no other 
man in the state could have accomplished. Having yourself 
been born, and brought up, and moulded under the influence 
of the Christian church, you have given us a Constitution for 
the government of a great Christian people, which covers a vast 
extent and variety of topics, and yet which carries out one idea 
with such perfect logical rigour, that from no single word, or 
form of expression, could it ever be inferred that such a fact as 
the Christian religion ever existed.” “Ah!” he replied, with 
manifest delight, “how well you have understood it! That 
was just what we intended to do.” Yet was he anything but 


* Bayard on the Constitution of the United States. 
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an irreligious person. He wasa regular attendant, and liberal 
supporter of the Presbyterian Church, and, indeed, formerly 
a parishioner of the writer of this article. But this was his 
theory of civil government. A Christian person, even a Chris- 
tian family he could understand ; but a Christian state was an 
idea totally inconsistent, in his mind, with that of the religious 
liberty of the individual. 

Thus far we have actually realized this principle in our 
Constitutions. Its further development in the same direction, 
leads, by necessary sequence, to the abrogation of all our laws 
for the protection of the Sabbath, the punishmentof blasphemy, 
and the like ; also to the banishment of all observance of the 
Sabbath, chaplaincies, and religious services, from our legisla- 
tive bodies, our army, and navy; and of all recognition of God, 
and of the Christian religion, from the messages of our presi- 
dents, and other executive officers, and from all other public 
documents, and governmental acts. Even the executive ap- 
pointment of our thanksgiving days is contrary to the spirit, 
and many of the things mentioned, to the express letter of 
our Constitutions, because they are governmental acts with 
“ discrimination and preference” in matters of religious belief, 
which is constitutionally repudiated. They exert a govern- 
mental influence to bias the minds of individuals in favour 
of Christianity against infidelity, and against all non-Christian 
religions; consequently against every mun’s position and 
success in public life, who is an enemy to the national faith. 
They are, in fact, the lingering remains of an obsolete system 
of ideas, with respect to which our governmental institutions 
are, as yet, but imperfectly purified from religion. Hence the 
agitation which, from time to time, calls for their abolition. 
They have been allowed to remain—the laws for the protec- 
tion ot the Sabbath, and the punishment of blasphemy, being 
merely a dead letter, often violated by the government itself 
—only because their religious influence is so ill defined, and 
ineffectual. 

The influence of this jealous neutrality, with respect to all 
religions, of our supreme and state government, upon our pub- 
lic men, political parties, and political life in general, is very 
striking. For no government can be administered and carried 
on, according to its true intents and aims, but by men who are 
personally in sympathy with its character. And since our 
Constitutions do thus exclude from themselves all influences 
which could bias the minds of individuals either for or against 
any religious belief, they cannot but act, in a most subtle and 
powerful manner, to repel from their offices of trust, and frem 
the political organisations under them, all men who have an 
religious character, and to attract those who have as few reli- 
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gious and conscientious scruples as possible. Accordingly, we 
observe, that our chief magistrates have hardly ever been pro- 
fessed Christians. Even when favourably disposed towards the 
Christian religion, commonly they have held themselves aloof 
from formal church-membership until their retirement from 
office. The like is true, with noble exceptions, of our legisla- 
tors, judges, aspirants to office, leaders of political parties, and 
public men in general, And here we find the true and all- 
sufficient explanation of that almost total banishment of reli- 
gious ideas and restraints from politics, and of that portentous, 
ever-increasing political corruption, which already perplexes 
and appals the nation. For it is manifestly impossible thus 
to shut out all religious aims and objects from any sphere 
of human life, without weakening, and ultimately destroying, 
the power of religious principle within that sphere. The 
inevitable result, in time, of this rigorous exclusion of religion 
from politics, is the irretrievable demoralization of the whole 
sphere of public life. The idea is yet, indeed, but imperfectly 
realized. But it can hardly be denied that we have been of 
late, and are daily, making good progress. The principle is in 
full career of development up to the present hour. hen it 
has reached its last terms, all appeal to religious motives in 
politics will be held to be as much out of place, and illegiti- 
mate, as is now the appeal to political motives in religion. 
This idea is a two-edged sword, which cuts with equal keen- 
ness both ways. 

It were possible, however, to bear all this, if it were not for 
still another consequence of this governmental neutrality in 
religion, which seems to us of deeper, and farther reaching 
significance, than all others put together. This is its influence 
upon our whole pa hi se yin 

For inasmuch as our public schools are strictly governmental 
institutions, organized and maintained under Constitutions 
from which all religious objects have been sedulously excluded, 
from these schools must oe be excluded all religious objects, 
worship, instruction, and influence. Accordingly, it is one of 
the fundamental Jaws of this department of the government, 
that “no religious test shall ever be required of the teachers 
of our public schols; and no teacher shall be deemed unqualified 
for giving instruction in them on account of his opinions in 
matters of religious belief.” One of the most eminent of 
American jurists* has officially decided, that “it is no part of 
the object of our public school system to give religious instruc- 
tion.” How otherwise could he honestly interpret our Con- 
stitutions and laws? Even the reading of the Bible in these 
schools, although in some of the states the school laws do 


* The late John C. Spencer. 
VOL. IX.— NO XXXII. T 
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specify that it shall not be prohibited, is in palpable conflict 
with this idea of government neutrality in religion: under 
which it is the constitutional right of the Romanist to object 
against the common version of the Scriptures, of the Jew 
against the New Testament, und of the heathen and infidel 
against the whole. Each and every religionist can rise up and 
say, You have no constitutional right to tax me for the in- 
struction of my children in a religion which I do not believe. 
Nor at the point where we now stand in the development of 
the idea of individual religious liberty, is it possible to answer 
them. The logic of the case they have all their own way. 
And the carrying out, in good faith, of these provisions must 
ultimately banish the bible, prayer, every vestige of religious 
worship and influence, and all teaching of morality which is 
peculiar to the Christian religion, from our vast and all- 
moulding systems of public education. This is the inevitable 
logical consequence of the principle, as it is already, to a great 
extent, the actual result. Who that has reflected upon the 
subject at all, can fail to see it ? 

hat must be the effect of this extrusion of religion from 
the public schvols, both upon education itself, and upon the 
national character, it is not difficult to foresee. For the 
three great ends of education are, to communicate the most 
important information, to train the mind, and to form the 
character; and these three are one. It is not possible to 
attain any one of them apart from both the others. Conse- 
quently all sound education, whatever is worthy of the name, 
must needs be an organic process. For the knowledge which 
is of paramount importance is, of course, just that which per- 
tains to the moral and spiritual world ; the communication of 
this by right methods is the most effectual way to discipline 
and impart strength and steadiness to the mind ; whilst these 
two, right knowledge and right discipline, with respect to the 
facts and truths of the moral and spiritual world, are the fun- 
damental elements of a right character. By the knowledge 
of the facts and truths of the moral and spiritual world, and 
of the relations which these bear to each other, the mind is 
fed, and nourished, and invigorated, as the body by its appro- 
priate food, and by healthful exercise. Ignorance is the want 
of intellectual food, the famine and starvation of the mind. If 
that which is communicated in education be of trivial import- 
ance, the mind is dwarfed, as the body by insufficient nourish- 
ment. If the relations between the facts and truths commu- 
nicated be not traced out, the mind is surfeited, as the body 
with an overloaded stomach, and without exercise. If in the 
tracing of these relations unsound processes be followed, the 
mind is warped, as the body by unnatural exercises and con- 
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tortions. If that be given for fact or truth, which is neither, 
the mind is poisoned, as the body by unwholesome food. It is 
only when the matter of instruction in education is of the deep- 
est significance, ¢. ¢., when it is just that which pertains to the 
moral and spiritual world, that which is revealed in the word 
of God, and when the relations of the things taught to each 
other are traced out by sound processes, that the mind is ade- 
quately fed, and nourished, and invigorated, is broadly de- 
Se ee and attains to the full growth and maturity of all its 
faculties and powers. In other words, the intellect of man is 
grafted in, so to speak, upon a moral and spiritual, that is to 
say, upon an infinite, exhaustless root, by which supported 
and replenished, it is rendered capable, as distinguished from 
the brute mind, of culture, development, and growth, from 
generation to generation, and from age to age. And it is ne- 
cessary that it should be trained with special reference to 
this idea, in order that it should uphold its highest and 
most plentiful blossoms, and should bear its golden fruit of 
true wisdom. This moral and religious training is indispen- 
sable from the beginning to the end of the whole educational 
process. ‘To interest the minds and hearts of children at the 
dawning of their intellectual and moral life ; to acquaint them 
with all things most necessary to be known, both for this 
world and that which is to come; to accomplish them in the 
most profound, abstruse, and infallibly correct processes and 
methods of reasoning ; to imbue them with the knowledge of 
history, eloquence and poetry ; to quicken their perceptions of 
the true, the beautiful, and the good ; to inform them with 
sound principles of right and justice ; to purify their affections, 
and fix them upon the most exalted objects; to make of our 
sons men, and of our daughters women, in the highest sense 
of these words; in fine, to ennoble, transfigure, and glorify 
their whole humanity—to accomplish these sublime objects 
the Holy Scripture alone is adequate, and indispensable, 
throughout the whole course, as matter of instruction and 
principle of education. 

All this, of necessity, is lost to the education of the masses 
by excluding the Bible and religious instruction from the 
public schools. Nor is it possible to provide a sufficient remedy 
by placing our children in private or select academies. For 
this great public school system is an all-moulding power upon 
the ideas themselves which are entertained of education, among 
all classes of society. The views of education which prevail in 
the public schools soon come to prevail in the nation. Reli- 
gious instruction and influence driven from these, soon cease 
- form any part of the idea of education in the community at 
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specify that it shall not be prohibited, is in palpable conflict 
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sons men, and of our daughters women, in the highest sense 
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their whole humanity—to accomplish these sublime objects 
the Holy Scripture alone is adequate, and indispensable, 
throughout the whole course, as matter of instruction and 
principle of education. 

All this, of necessity, is lost to the education of the masses 
by excluding the Bible and religious instruction from the 
public schools. Nor is it possible to provide a sufficient remedy 
by placing our children in private or select academies. For 
this great public school system is an all-moulding power upon 
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Accordingly we find that the loss of this idea is working a 
revolution in the whole department of education, as also in 
the character of the teachers and instructors themselves. For 
the system, being without aims and objects, naturally attracts 
to its service a class of men who are personally in sympathy 
with it; in other words, who have as little of the religious 
character as possible; consequently unconscientious, unscrupu- 
people, whose chief end of life is a piece of bread. Such 
teachers, themselves intellectually incompetent, and in order 
to flatter both parents and children, are easily tempted to pass 
rapidly over elementary exercises, and to increase the number 
of studies beyond all rational limits, crowding one upon 
another, and hurrying on with such reckless speed, that learn- 
ing, in any true sense of the word, becomes impossible. 
Hence it is already one of the most difficult things to find an 
instructor under whom achild can be placed, with any rational 
expectation that he will obtain such a knowledge of language 
as will enable him to read the classics, in after life, with any 
facility, pleasure, or profit. The same ineffectual methods, 
and abortive results, are equally apparent in other branches 
of education. In this way, children of the brightest intellect 
are soon discouraged. Thoroughly instructed in what they 

ass over, when it is light behind, they are easily interested 
in study, and learn to face, without shrinking, the dark- 
ness which lies before them. But when it becomes dark 
behind as well as before, they are utterly confused and disgusted ; 
their minds are stupified and enfeebled, instead of being edu- 
cated. This evil is already enormous, and no less, perhaps 
even greater, in private than in public education. It is one of 
the greatest calamities that can befall any people. Hence the 
almost universal outcry from parents and guardians, What 
shall we do with our children? Send them where we will, 
they do not learn. They seem to feel no interest in study ; 
and we cannot persuade our boys to go to college. For this is 
one of the chief causes of that relative decline in the number 
of our youth who aspire to collegiate, and the higher forms of 
education—they have no genial interest awakened in study, 
they are discouraged and disgusted with its blind and fruitless 
toil, in the lower departments. 

The further influence of this whole system of education 
divorced from religion, upon the character of the young, surely 
cannot be misunderstood. It is already but too evident in 
that early loss of the simplicity and innocence of childhood, in 
that precocious development of subtlety and forbidden know- 
ledge, in that disgusting manishness, which dwarfs the stature, 
enfeebles the mind, and, like the worm in the first ripe fruits, 
causes the premature decay and death of so many of our 
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American youth. Some one has bitterly said, “ There are no 
children in America; they are all pigmy men and women ; 
and half of them never grow up to full size.” For how is it 
possible that the humanity in them should continue to grow 
through the ordinary length of time, and attain to the full 
stature of men and women, when it is deprived of that religi- 
ous instruction in education which is its most necessary food. 

The influence of this change in education we have begun 
to feel in every department of life. It extends even to the 
fundamental relation between parents and children. Formerly, 
as is well known, a certain religious character and dignity be- 
longed to the father of the family, a certain prophetic, priestly, 
and kingly authority, was vested in the head of the household, 
in virtue of which he felt obliged to assert for himself, and for 
the mother of his children, a divine right to their reverence 
and obedience ; and to set apart some portion of the week to 
instruct them in their relations and duties, “as inferiors, su- 
periors, and equals.” How little of all this is found among us 
now! How indeed could it remain after it had ceased to be 
a self-evident truth, that education is essentially a religious 
training ! 

In a few generations this influence must extend to the whole 
population of our country, and recast in its own likeness, our 
national character, which already tends to the merging of its 
original Anglo-Saxon depth and seriousness in a certain French 
levity and frivolity. There is no less of truth than of wit in 
the saying that, “‘Good Americans, when they die, go to 
Paris.” For it may be safely affirmed that all other influences 
which go to determine our national character and destiny, are 
scarcely superior to that of our all-comprehending, all-mould- 
ing systems of governmental education. As are the public 
schools of this land, such will be the great and governin 
masses of the people. If they are Christian, the nation wil 
be Christian. If the Bible shall be driven from them, it can 
never maintain the place it has hitherto occupied in the nation. 

These are some of the extreme consequences, logically de- 
rived, already extensively realised, and in full course of reali- 
sation up to the present hour, of the principle of individual 
liberty, taken in its widest sense. This is the course we are 
steering with full sails. Is it not plain to reason that if we pur- 
sue it long enough, we must find ourselves in perilous waters? 
And when the mast-head watch shall call out, “ Breakers 
ahead—and close under the lee bow!” there will be no time 
to trim the vessel. Then a sudden and violent change in our 
course will be our only and doubtful possibility of escape from 
disastrous shipwreck. If the principle, by which we are now 
guided, be not limited, and its extreme consequences arrested 
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in time, by some other principle of historical development, of 
equal validity, fruitfulness, and power, a violent reaction 
against it is inevitable. And the it this is delayed, the 
greater the lengths to which the now dominant idea shall yet 
go, the more sudden and violent that reaction must be, and 
the greater will be those evils of the opposite extreme, into 
which the American mind is as sure to run, as that it has not 
escaped from under the laws which have governed all preced- 
ing history. It seems plain that there is no other way to save 
and perpetuate the innumerable and priceless blessings which 
we owe to this great principle of individual liberty, but faith- 
fully to apply these limitations in time. 

And now what is that other principle of historical develop- 
ment, no less valid and true, no less fruitful, and no less evi- 
dent, than this of individual liberty, by which it can and 
ought to be limited, and restrained from rushing on to these, 
and even greater, extremes. It is of this only that we have 
yet to speak ; and we answer, it is the principle of NATIONAL 
UNITY, NATIONAL LIBERTY, AND NATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY. It 
remains to develope this idea. 

Let us observe, then, that what we call a nation, is not to be 
conceived of as a mere aggregate of individuals, a bare collec- 
tion or collocation of men, women, and children, having no 
other than personal relations to each other, and to God. A 
nation is properly an organism, with a unity of existence and 
life, distinct from all others, and from the individuals of which 
it is composed. Such an organism is a tree which, though 
capable of being grafted with the buds and branches of other 
stocks, has yet a life of its own, distinct from others, and from 
all the different parts of which itis composed. In like manner 
ethnic life must needs be conceived of as a unity, else it could 
not be life at all; for life is one. As the vital force in the 
human body is one, and not many, so that if you wound the 
feet it is felt in the head, and if you kill the head the feet also 
die, so every body politic has a distinct life of its own, which 
is not many, but numerically one and the same in all its mem- 
bers. Hence it is that nations follow, to a certain extent, the 
analogy of individuals in the phenomena of infancy, childhood, 
youth, growth, and maturity—of decline, old age, decay, and 
dissolution. 

But it is.worthy of observation, that this oneness of ethnic 
life does not wholly depend upon unity of race or tribal descent. 
For God hath made of one blood all nations of men, for to dwell 
on all the face of the earth, (i.e., one life: for the blood is 
the life). So that in other combinations than those of tribal 
descent they are capable of forming new organisms or states, 
which soon become as conscious of their own separate unity 
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and identity as if they were all derived from one subordinate 
branch of the great family of man. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, but that, even in such cases, there must be one predomi- 
nant race, to which all the others are as grafts to the original 
stock of a tree, by whose life both the native and grafted 
branches are alike supported and nourished. Of this we, as a 
people, are now giving to the world a remarkable proof and 
illustration. For there is hardly any country in which the 
national life is more unique, or the national character more 
distinct and sharply defined, than in our own, The word 
American is altogether as precise in signification as the word 
French, or Spanish, or English, and far more distinct than the 
word German. Our nation, made up of all heterogeneous 
varieties of mankind, already, whilst yet in its infancy, mani- 
fests an organic life so different from all others, so full and 
strong, that, as a vast galvanic battery, it easily disintegrates, 
assimilates, and A mericanises those dense masses of alien popu- 
lations, which, like the ocean waves that bear them, are inces-; 
santly rolling in upon us, and losing all separate form and 
identity in breaking upon our shores. 

This principle of ethnic unity is fully recognised by nations 
themselves, in all their dealings with each other, and in all 
their sovereign acts. For the national sovereignty resides in 
the nation as such. It is a pernicious fallacy to speak of each 
American citizen as a sovereign, Individual sovereignty is 
anarchy. The nation as such, and that alone, is vested with 
sovereign authority and power. And this national sovereignty 
manifests itself in constitutions, laws, the coining of money, in 
matters of peace and war, in governments, and in all govern- 
mental acts. In these the nation acts as a unit, and expresses 
its nationality, in distinction from the individuals of which it 
is composed. These are the acts of the nation as such, in which 
no distinction of individuals is, or can be made ; by the wisdom 
and justice of which the bad, no less than the good, are bene- 
fited ; for the sin and folly of which those who dissent and 
those who assent, the guilty and the innocent, suffer together ; 
for which the people as a whole are responsible. Thus Eng- 
land and America, and all other nations, deal with each other. 
A declaration of war between any two of them affects alike 
those who approve and those who disapprove of it ; a treaty of 
peace binds every individual of both nations. In all this the 
vay of national life is fully recognised by the nations them- 
selves. 

Nor is it less evident that God deals with nations as dis- 
tinct moral entities, than that they so regard and treat each 
other, There is a national character and conduct of which He 
takes account in the moral government of the world. For he 
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is the God of nations no less than of families and of indivi- 
duals. He creates them, and hath determined the times before 
appointed, and the bounds of their habitations. He governs 
them with supreme sovereignty. Hence he reveals himself as 
the Governor among the nations, as the King of nations, the 
blessed and only Potentate, the King of kings and Lord of lords. 
All government, of whatever form, exists, and derives its 
essence and authority, from God alone. For there is no power 
but of God. The powers that be are ordained of God. The 
civil magistrate is the minister of God ; and he beareth not the 
sword in vain. And here it is another great fallacy to say 
that all the powers of government are derived from the people. 
Not one of them is thence derived. All the powers of govern- 
ment, its authority and very essence, are from God alone. As 
to its form only, it is from the people. It belongs to the people 
simply to determine and prescribe, according to the light given 
them, what those powers are which God has vested in civil 
government. They have no more right either to take from, or 
add to, these, than they have to increase or diminish the powers 
of the Christian church. The church and the state are equally 
Divine institutions. God is no less the head of the one than of 
the other. Consequently, and as a matter of fact and ob- 
servation, God deals with nations no less obviously than with 
individuals, by a system of rewards and punishments. With 
blessings and prosperity he seeks to quicken the national 
gratitude ; with afflictions and chastisements he calls to na- 
tional humiliation and repentance. In the distribution of 
these national rewards and punishments he makes no dis- 
tinction of individuals, whether they as such be innocent or 
guilty, precisely as nations themselves, in dealing with each 
other, must ignore such personal distinctions. In times of 
peace, health, and plenty, these blessings are not confined to 
the good ; nor are the wicked alone cut off by war, pestilence, 
and famine. In all this God himself fully recognises the dis- 
tinct entity, and moral unity, of nations. 

From these truths it follows of necessity that nations, as 
such, have a moral character, and are clothed with a moral 
responsibility, of their own. In other words, nations, in dis- 
tinction from the individuals of which they are composed, have 
relations and duties to the God of nations and Supreme Ruler 
of the world, no less than individuals themselves. And it is 
evident of itself that these duties, and this moral responsibility, 
if they exist at all, cannot be conceived of as requiring any- 
thing less than some national acknowledgment of themselves. 
For as our individual responsibility requires recognition and 
acknowledgment from each individual; by his own act, so the 
valid acknowledgment of national responsibility must be the 
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act of the nation. In other words, our national responsibility 
requires, and cannot be conceived of as being satisfied without 
some national acknowledgment of the being, providence, and 
government of God, in those acts which are be most solemn 
and significant, the highest, not to say the only, acts of the 
nation itself—the acts of government. But moral responsibility 
implies moral freedom. hatever a nation is monly obliged 
to do, that, as a nation, it is of right free todo. Consequently, 
it is an inalienable right of nations to acknowledge the being 
and government of God, to worship, honour, and obey him, in 
their national and governmental acts. Such is the idea of 
national unity, liberty, and responsibility. 

In applying this general principle to our own case, we may 
assume what surely does not need proof, that, in our moral 
and religious character, we are not a heathen, nor a Moham- 
medan, nor an infidel, but a Christian nation. For the emi- 
grants from the Old World, in whom our national existence 
was first constituted, were, as a body, eminently religious and 
Christian people. It was chiefly a religious and Christian 
movement which brought them to this continent. Driven from 
their country and wealth, from their kindred, homes, and 
churches, they brought with them hardly anything but their 
religion. They sought and found in these western wilds a 
refuge for their persecuted faith, where they might worship | 
God in freedom, and freely educate their children in the saving 
truths of the gospel. And they were not only the founders of 
our nation, but also of the national character. Even so far as 
mere numbers can have any bearing on such a question as 
this, it is safe to say that a vast preponderance of our popula- 
tion has always been on the side of Christianity. The great 
mass of our people have always been, as they still are, at 
least speculative believers, carrying with them into all their 
new settlements, as a sacred palladium, or rather as the ark 
of their national covenant and safety, the word of God, the 
preaching of the gospel, and the Christian church. 

Here we would gladly arrest this argument, without any 
discrimination among all those who call themselves Christians. 
But the plain truth of the case carries us further. For our 
national character is no less Protestant than it is Christian. 
Our civil and religious liberty, all our free institutions, even 
our civilization itself, are, as we have seen, an outbirth and 
growth of Protestant Christianity. We are eminently a Pro- 
testant nation. Nor is this truth even limited by the fact that 
Romanism is found among us. For this is nothing properly 
American. It is an exotic, a purely foreign growth, not yet 
assimilated or Americanized. The members of that commu- 
nion, in a vast proportion, are foreign born. Its head, whom 
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both priest and people are sworn to obey in all things, both 
temporal and spiritual, as lord paramount, with full power to 
absolve them from their allegiance to the governments under 
which they live—a power which he has actually exercised again 
and again—is a foreign prince. Whilst they remain subjects 
to him, they cannot enter into our American and Protestant 
nationality. As they become Americanized they cease to be 
Romanists. And this is a process which is continually going 
on. For incredible numbers of their children, in spite of the 
perfection of their organization, and of all they can do to pre- 
vent it, cease to be Papists) They can no more escape from 
the all-transforming influence of our American institutions, 
the enormous assimilating power of our Protestant nationality, 
than from the effects of the American atmosphere and climate. 
Accordingly, as we learn from the statistics of the Propaganda, 
the Papists who have emigrated to this country have lost 
thereby full one-half of their numbers; that is to say, they 
would have been twice as numerous as they now are if all the 
emigrants, with their children, had remained in their own 
communion. But inasmuch as they are now grafted into the 
stock of a Protestant nationality, the life which nourishes 
them, and circulates in all their veins and thoughts, is a Pro- 
testant life; which ensures that they shall cease to be Ro- 
manists in becoming Americans. 

If then we are indeed a Christian and a Protestant nation, 
in the name of the people, in the name of the truth, in the 
name of God, we have the right to say so in our constitutions 
and laws, in our national and governmental acts. It is the 
chief element of our national religious liberty, that we should 
be allowed, and we are bound by the most solemn of all moral 
obligations, to acknowledge, worship, and obey our God, not 
only as individuals, but also as a free Christian and Protestant 
nation. For no moral creature of God, no creature which is 
subject to his moral government, such as we have seen a nation 
is, can refuse or decline to honour its Creator by public and 
solemn worship with impunity. As the individual and the 
family, so the nation that neglects this must bring upon itself 
His sovereign displeasure, and a grievous punishment. And 
since all our national institutions and blessings, yea, our 
civilization itself, are the fruits of Protestant Christianity, in 
the name of the people, in the name of the truth, in the name 
of God, we have the right, and we are morally bound, to re- 
cognise and honour, in our national acts, the source from 
which, and the channel through which, they have been de- 
rived tous. For it is contrary to the constitution and order 
of nature, it is evidence of a base mind, and can never come 
to good, when the child, fur any reason, or to gain any object, 
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refuses to own its parentage. And we are bound to vindicate 
this right at all hazards. To yield it up, is to renounce our 
national parentage, birthright, and character; it is to dis- 
honour our national religion, and the God of our fathers; 
yea, it is to betray ourselves, blindfold and manacled, as our 
children will find to their sorrow, in the very citadel of our 
religious liberties. 

But does not all this imply some form of Erastianism, or at 
least some modified union of church and state, which American 
institutions have repudiated bodily ? We answer that it im- 
plies nothing of the kind) For Erastianism makes the church 
the creature of the state, which is abomination in the sight of 
God and man. The union of church and state, in any right 
acceptation of the words, either gives the state some sort of 
control over the church, and makes the church, to some ex- 
tent, dependent upon the state, as in England ; or reverses the 
relation, and gives the church some control over the state, 
making the state, in some degree, dependent upon the church, 
according to the Papist theory. th of these ideas we 
cordially repudiate, not only for ourselves, but also in the 
name of every branch of the Protestant church in this coun- 
try. We do not believe there are any Protestants among us 
ae can tolerate either of them. The doctrine here advocated 
is, that as the different branches of our national government, 
the executive, legislative, and judicial, are co-ordinate, each 
supreme within its own sphere, and independent of the others, 
but all alike responsible directly to the people, so the church 
and the state are co-ordinate institutions, totally independent 
of each other, each, in its own sphere, supreme with respect 
to the other, but both alike of Divine appointment, having 
one and the same head and fountain of all their powers, 
which is God. Whence both alike are bound to acknowledge, 
worship, and obey him. It is as great a solecism for the 
state to neglect this as it would be for the church. Many 
seem to think that the complete separation of church and state 
implies that the state, as such, has no duties to God, and no 
religious character. As logically it could be inferred from 
the family’s independence of the church, that the family has 
no religious character, and no duties to God, The family, the 
church, and the state, these are all co-ordinate institutions, 
severally independent of each other, yet all alike having one 
and the same Head, which they are equally bound in solemn 
form to acknowledge, worship, and obey. When the state, for 
any reason, declines to do this, it falls into a gross anomaly, 
and exemplifies that which is described in the second Psalm : 
Why do the nations rage, and the peoples imagine a vain 
thing? The kings of the earth set themselves, and the rulers 
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take counsel together, against Jehovah, and against his Anoint- 
ed, saying, Let us break their bands asunder, and cast away 
their mi from us. He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh ; 
Jehovah shall have them in derision. 

But even if this doctrine of church and state could be 
refuted, we ought not to forget that there are two extremes 
to this question, no less than to every other, both of which 
are equally removed from the only practical truth. For one 
of these extremes King Charles lost his throne and his head ; 
and we lose what is dearer than life, our national religious 
liberty, while we rush to the other. Jn medio tutissumus 
ibis : the golden mean is ever the path of safety. 

All that for which we here contend requires but the least 
possible change in the words of our Constitutions; which, 
moreover, would express nothing but an obvious truth: “ We, 
avowing ourselves to be a Christian and a Protestant nation, 
do ordain and establish this Constitution.” That change would 
leave all denominations calling themselves Protestant Chris- 
tians, whatever liberty they now enjoy, to follow their natural 
developments, and to exert all the influence of which they are 
now capable; it would complicate no question between them 
severally; and it would give them all a great advantage in 
prosecuting that glorious work in which they are all co-labour- 
ers with the Fathers of the Reformation, and of all civil and 
religious liberty. That constitutional change would open its 
true channel to the current of our national life and history, 
and allow it to flow with perfect freedom in its natural course. 
And it would give us the constitutional right to worship the 
God of our fathers, in our legislative bodies, army and navy ; 
to require an oath in the name of God in our courts of justice, 
and of our officers elect ; to observe, as a nation, and to pro- 
tect by law, our Christian Sabbath; to punish blasphemy, 
adultery, and polygamy, and to protect the unity of marriage ; 
to inflict the death penalty for murder; and to make the 
word of God the matter of instruction, and the principle of 
education, in our all-moulding public school system. 

Whatever in the idea of individual religious liberty is in- 
consistent with such an avowal of the Christian character of 
our nationality, and inconsistent with these its immediate 
logical results, is to be regarded as an extreme and baleful 
consequence of the principle from which it flows. Not long 
ago a California judge—-and we happen to know this to be a 
fact —undertook to elicit the truth from a Chinaman by swear- 
ing him on a cock’s head, instead of the Bible. The foolish 
magistrate had been instructed by some wag that this was the 
idolatrous sanction of witness-bearing among the Chinese, 
although the whole procedure must have been as incompre- 
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prehensible and absurd to the witness as it was to the spec- 
tators. But the idea of the court was, that the government 
having no religious character or preference of its own, could 
easily accommodate itself to those of the individual, whatever 
they might be *—a perfectly sound inference from the prin- 
ciple. Upon the same ground the Mormon denies our authority 
to punish him for his loathsome polygamy, and insists upon 
his constitutional right to sit in our legislative bodies, and to 
fill our highest judicial and military offices, in the very eye 
of the nation, with all his harem around him. Upon the 
same ground the Papist denies our right to the reading of the 
Bible, to religious instruction and worship, in our public 
schools ; and the Jew, our right to observe as a nation, and 
to protect by law, our Christian Sabbath. Upon the same 
ground, and with equal reason, the infidels, of every name, 
deny our right to require an oath by the name of God, in our 
courts of justice, and of our officers elect ; our right to the 
appointment of chaplains in our legislative bodies, army, and 
navy ; and our right to worship or acknowledge the God of 
our fathers in any of our governmental or national acts. If 
we yield to this Gdease cry of a very few in every thousand 
of our Christian population, we accept all those evil results 
to religion, morals, education, politics, and liberty itself, from 
which we now suffer, and which unchecked are certain, in the 
end, to overthrow all our free institutions, and even our 
national existence. If we admit these extreme consequences 
of the idea of individual religious liberty, we give the death- 
blow to national unity, liberty, and responsibility. The nation, 
as distinguished from the individuals of which it is composed, 


* It is objected to this illustration, that it is an old English law maxim, and 
a plain dictate of common sense, that the witness must be sworn upon what he 
holds sacred. But the writer of this article is constrained to adhere to it. In 
a Christian state the principle of the objection must have its limitations. For 
example, the worshippers of Sheitan, or Satan, visited by Mr Layard, could 
take no other oath than one by appeal to the devil himself. Could a Christian 
court accept such an oath? And the Scriptural view of all idolatry is, that it 
partakes more or less of the nature of devil worship. Whilst the theory of a 
Christian state recoguises God as the Supreme Judge, and invisibly present in 
all its courts of justice, it implies that justice is administered in his name and 
by his authority. It is his justice which is dispensed. In such a court none 
but those forms of witness-bearing which are agreeable to his mind are ad- 
missible; and nothing can be valid which does not ewe | his authority. 
Surely, now it is not possible to conceive of Him, the Supreme Judge, adminis- 
tering an oath in which there is an appeal to the devil, or to any heathen god, 
or which is accompanied with any idolatrous rite. In such an oath the witness 
would insult and repudiate the authority of the court itself. The difficulties 
which would grow out of this theory of a Christian state, in such a government 
as that of the English in India, exhibit only one of the many anomalies which 
are inseparable from the subjection of a conquered people to the rule of foreign 
masters, and render more certain the ultimate triamph over the whole world of 
the great “ cause of the uationalities.” 


= 
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is deprived of every vestige of religious liberty. Yeu, the first 
principles of national existence itself are subverted. 

The doctrine for which we here contend will give us an 
answer to these brazen demands. Children of the _ eae: do 
we not know you, in all your historical antecedents, as the 
sworn enemies of both civil and religious liberty? When did 
you ever concede, where you had the power to withhold, either 
the one or the other? Who can number the martyrs of both 
you have slain? Having fled from your own countries, where, 
ground to the earth by the despotism of your priests and 
princes, you had neither liberty, nor bread, nor hope, you have 
taken refuge in the protecting arms, and fostering bosom, of a 
free Protestant nation. We have received you to liberty, 
plenty, and a new life, the fruits to us of two centuries of a 
Christian and Protestant education in all our institutions of 
learning. And now you demand, in the name of religious free- 
dom, as a right of your consciences, that we banish the word 
and the worship of God from all our public schools, which, as 
you yourselves avow, through your highest authorities, must 
inevitably result in making us a nation of infidels. If this, 
indeed, is the freedom of conscience which only will content 
you, once for all, you cannot be gratified. Set your hearts at 
rest. And if without this you cannot be contented, return to 
your own nationalties, to the Italian priest who is your tem- 
poral prince, and ask him for rights and liberties, and see 
what he will give you. 

Enemies of Christianity, by whatsoever name, Jew, Pagan, 
Mormon, Mohammedan, or infidel, you are called, we did not 
receive our free institutions, nor any of the priceless blessings 
which distinguish us above all other nations, from you, but 
from our God, and through the channel of the Christian reli- 
gion. We area Christian nation. As such, we are one, free, 
and responsible to God. You dwell among us. Whatsoever 
rights, liberties, and blessings you can enjoy in consistency 
with this our Christian character as a nation, are freely yours. 
We will defend them with our blood, as promptly for you as 
for ourselves. But you demand in the name of religious free- 
dom, as a right of your consciences, not only that we banish 
the word and the worship of God from our public schools, but 
also from our legislative bodies, army, and navy; that we 
abolish all legal protection of our Sabbaths, and of marriage ; 
that we expunge all acknowledgment of our Christian nation- 
ality, and even the name of our God, from the sacred roll of 
our Constitutions and laws; and that we thus repudiate the 
source from which, and the channel through which, we have 
derived all our national institutions and Messina’ This, as 
you are well aware, would soon bring us to your ground, and 
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make of us an infidel nation. Now, if this be the liberty of 
conscience which only will content you, it is time you were 
ge to understand, that we also have a conscience, which 

inds us by the most sacred of all obligations, to worship our 
God in our most solemn and significant national acts, and to 
educate our children in our Christian faith. We will defend 
and maintain our sovereign right to do this against the World 
in arms. Beware how you touch it. You cannot be gratified 
in this thing. Set your hearts at rest. And if you cannot 
rest, go form a nation and a state where you can find a place, 
and see if infidelity will do for you what the Christian religion 
has done for us. 

Such answer the great palpitating heart of our nation 
already feels to be most just and right; it needs only to be 
interpreted and justified to the intellect of the people. Even 
now it begins to make itself heard in no uncertain sounds. 
We hear it in the popular determination expressed from time 
to time, as of late in Boston, and later still in the city of New 
York itself, that no quack theories of government shall be 
permitted to drive the word and the worship of God from our 

ublic schools ; and it speaks in that mighty reaction which 
or taken place all over this country, in the last fifteen years, 
in favour of religious education. We hear it in the throes of 
our great cities, whose governments are clutched and held by 
obscene harpies, that eat up the property of the citizen, whilst 
they afford no protection to life. We hear it in the muttering 
of national perplexity over corruption in pulitical life, which 
is already prodigious. Inarticulate as yet, but full of a 
vast meaning, like the thundrous tramp of armed squadrons, 
like the ground-swell of the ocean, or the heavings of the 
earthquake—it is the indignation of a mighty people, —t 
to the conviction that they have been deceived by politica 

uackery, into the surrender of the most precious rights of a 
ra Christian, and Protestant nation. 

The immediate practical duty which devolves from this great 
principle of national unity, liberty, and responsibility, upon all 
good men and true patriots, is plain. In whatever situation of 
life they may be—in the workebo , on the farm, in the count- 
ing-house, on the mart, in the walks of literature, science, and 
art, in the professor's chair, in the pulpit, at the bar, on the 
bench, in our state and national councils, as members of con- 
ventions to form and revise Constitutions, in our highest exe- 
cutive and military offices, and in all the places of trust and 
influence in this land—it is their duty to cherish this principle 
in their hearts, and to advocate such constitutional reforms as 
may be necessary to realise it in our national life. 

he motives to faithfulness and energy in the fulfilment of 
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this sovereign obligation, are all-constaining. It opens the 
path of honour to the greatest abilities. For the time is not 
far distant, as we are persuaded, when some capable man, 
putting himself at the head of a movement which is already 
making itself felt, to vindicate our national religious liberty, 
our inalienable right to worship God as a nation, will become 
the fhost popular candidate for the presidential chair. A 
Christian ra Protestant people, whose patience has become 
exhausted by intolerable political corruption, and indignant 
at the demoralisation of its educational interests, wil! stand 
by him. Raising his voice in behalf of a nation’s right to 
worship God, his words will speak into clear consciousness 
their own struggling thoughts ; and they will hasten to crown 
him with their highest honours. But if this motive were 
wanting, the worldliness and mockery of the age have not 
been able to quench the sacred flame of patriotism in the 
national heart. For this is the true Promethean fire which 
cannot be extinguished, whilst an honest and brave man, or 
a virtuous woman, continues to exist. My fatherland, let me 
honour thee with my life; my mother country, I will defend 
thee with my blood—there is no true heart which does not 
thrill with the power of this great mystery. And the Chris- 
tian religion, the Protestant church, which has made us what 
we are for good—by this faith we live; for this faith we 
are ready to die. It is more to every one of us than hus- 
band or wife, father and mother, than kindred, home, and 
country. We will not betray our religion. In the strength 
of these all-powerful motives, we will defend and maintain, 
on all occasions, against all opponents, our inalienable right 
to avow ourselves, in our Constitutions and laws, in our 
national and governmental acts, a free, Christian, and Pro- 
testant nation, And the ages to come will bless us, the pre- 
servers, as we now bless the authors, of all civil and religious 
liberty. 





Aart. III.—Lectures on Theology. By Rev. Bexnet Tyier,* 
DD. With a Memoir by Rev. Nanum Gaz, D.D. Boston: 
J. E. Tilton & Co. 


Tue Christian life of every regenerate man is a new edition of 
the Christian doctrine. The conversion of three thousand at 
Jerusalem, in a single day, evinced the moral power of the 
Gospel, by an argument, certainly not less conclusive than that 


* It having been thought advisable that some sketch of the late Dr Tyler 
should be inserted in the ‘“‘ New Englander,” from the pen of one who sympa- 
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of the theopneustic logic in the epistle to the Romans, The 
epistolary statement is Christianity in posse, the new births 
‘are the same in esse, standing related to each other as proposi- 
tion and proof, principle and practice. The vital and practi- 
cal in Christian deta resolves itself, in this view, into a 
Christian Biology,—the science of that new life of faith and 
love, commenced in regeneration, and matured in sanctifica- 
tion. Hence the truthful delineation of a good man’s life, his 
spiritual conflicts, his defeats and victories, has a two-fold 
value. It augments the ever-accumulating, demonstrative 
proof of the gospel doctrine, by shewing it to be the power of 
God unto salvation to them that believe. It also serves as 
@ practical commentary upon the didactic Scriptures. 

Thus church history, in the department of Christian Bio- 
logy, makes important contributions to Biblical interpretation. 
There are many passages of the divine Word, which baffle the 
finest merely philological acumen, whose deep, rich meaning, 
rises to the very surface, in the light of this biological illustra- 
tion, when the historic spirit, in the student, is combined with 
hermeneutic skill, The key to the inner sanctuary and signi- 
ficance of Biblical theology, is given into his hands who has 
traced in Christian biography, with quick sensibility and sound 
judgment, the life-history of the successive generations of good 
men, in its ebbs and flows, its striving after holiness, and its 
struggles against sin. 

Hence we welcome as a new treasure to our hermeneutic 
and historical storehouse, the faithfully-written biography of 
every true man of God. In the variant forms of philosophy 
and of faith observed in such men, in the shadings of error 
and of evil, and in the idiosyncrasies and excrescences which 
we perceive falling away in the divine process, and which are 
replaced by the verities and vitalities of the Christian life,— 
its harmonies, and beauties, and charities,—in this we have 
the many-sided view of our doctrine, and its divine adaptation 
to the emergencies of man’s condition. 

Dr Gale was fortunate in the subject committed to his lite- 
rary and filial guardianship. The biographer of Dr Tyler 
had no dark places to illumine by the light of an apologetic 
rhetoric, and no perilous chasms to bridge by the links of a 
factitious logic. The work is well done,—certainly not over- 
done. 


thises with his views, Professor Lawrence, of the East Windsor Theological 
Seminary, has prepared, by request, this Article. It will be seen that he has 
found it necessary, in referring to the points of controversy between Dr Tyler 
and Dr Taylor, to state to some extent the theological opinions of the latter. 
We deem it important to say that the Editors of the New Englander, in publish- 
ing this statement, without comment, are not to be understood as vouching for its 
correctness, for which the Author alone is responsible.—Zd. “ New J 
VOL. IX.—NO, XXXII. U 
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The first impression, on opening the volume, is that made 
by the engraving, which is in the best style of the art. No 
thoughtful mind can contemplate that picture,—its harmony 
of contrasts, intellect and sentiment, gentleness and force, 
divine principle and chastened human passion, without being 
attracted to examine further. The broad, high forehead, as an 
arched propyleum to the acropolis of thought, betokening, 
even to the casual observer, the mysterious machinery that 
worked behind it,—the large, but finely-turned Grecian nose, 
and the mild blue eyes, through which beam upon you love 
and wisdom—these are a whole table of contents. The slightly 
compressed lips, and gracefully moulded mouth, individualise 
the expression, and speak of a nobleness of soul, and a dignity 
strictly hisown. The round, full chin, and the firm Lutherian 
neck, with the proportional shoulders, indicate, in the lower 
features, a sufficiency of realism, and what is emotional, to 
balance the intellectual and ideal that shine in the upper. 
The slight furrows ploughed by thought and care, the silvery 
locks, and the meditative, almost pensive air, awaken, in a 
stranger, the half-suspicion that the under-tone of his life was 
on the minor-key. But, beyond the general fact that all 
earnest life has its minor strains, this is only the ripening of 
the mental and moral character into the mellowness of matu- 
rity,—the hue of that inner, ever-waxing conflict with evil, 
which ended in a victory preassured to him in the warmth 
and stedfastness of his love-working faith. 

Bennet Tyler was born July 10. 1783, in Middlebury, Con- 
necticut,—then a part of Woodbury. He was the youngest son 
of James and Anne Hungerford Tyler, whose chief excellence 
consisted in their being intelligent and practical adherents of 
the Christian faith, Among the records of his early child- 
hood, made by Dr Tyler, is the solicitous care of his parents 
for his religious instruction. He says, “ My parents carefully 
watched over my morals, and laid me under useful restraints, 
and my mother,”—a name that makes a strong man weak in 
the tender reminiscences it excites,—“ my mother used to in- 
struct me, even while quite young, in the things which relate 
to my eternal welfare. I early committed to memory the 
Assembly’s Catechism, and recited it every Sabbath evening.” 

This excellent custom of our Puritan fathers, he held in high 
esteem in his mature years, and lamented the comparative 
disuse into which it had fallen. For, as it was not followed 
by any effective substitute in the form of family Bible-instruc- 
tion, he regarded its partial relinquishment as a sign of relaxed 
parental solicitude, and of lower and less vital principles of 
Christian nurture. In the ideal of the Puritan family, the 
Sabbath evening catechetical exercise was an important ele- 
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ment. It did not displace the Bible, only superadded the 
Catechism to give to the Bible doctrine a sovereign power at 
this centre of influence. Of the pure social ethics, for which 
the families of New England were so long distinguished, and 
of our fathers’ generous, though sometimes rough philanthropy, 
and their high, stern purpose of Christian endeavour, this 
Sabbath evening hour of parental religious training, was, in 
no mean measure, the moral genesis. It was not, as it has 
been caricatured, an isolated desert, set off from the verdure 
of child-life—an hour stolen from the genial and joyous of the 
social circle, and stiffened into slow-moving moments, by the 
repetition of dead, fossilised doctrine. The mild light of a 
mother’s eye illumined the scene, and her loving omnipresence 
clasped young hearts, moulding them into new forms of truth 
and beauty, and diffusing itself as an unconscious influence, 
through all the fibres and cells and tissues of the whole family 
organism, _ And the father’s sterner character came in, to fix 
these forms into a marble firmness, in the pliant group. By 
such faithful, moral culture, the Puritan family rose a moral 
unit,—a household church,—a type of heaven, whose salutary 
influence went forth into society as a moral disinfectant of the 
— atmosphere, from as many centres as there were family 
circles. 


Mr Tyler's opportunities for education, till he was fifteen, 
were confined to the district school, and his whole stock of 
learning consisted, at that pesos in the mastery of Webster's 

€ 


Spelling Book, in being able to read respectably well, and to 
cipher nearly through Daboll’s Arithmetic. This constituted 
him among his youthful peers, master of the arts. But his 
sphere, according to the divine purpose, was not long to be 
thus limited. An injury, which Fiscualified him temporarily 
for physical labour, withdrew him from the trade which he had 
chosen, and led to a course of mental culture and a life of 
mental toil. Bennet Tyler could not be a hatter, for God had 
decreed for him a more important mission,—to make him “a 
minister and a witness of those things in the which he would 
appear unto him.” 

He pursued his lynn | studies with Rev. Ira Hart, the 
parish minister, and entered Yale College in the autumn of 
1800. While studying with Mr Hart, a fellow-student, of 
infidel sentiments, unsettled his views respecting some of the 
principal points of Christianity. For two or three years he 
was in that place where two seas meet, so difficult of naviga- 
tion, and in which so many make shipwreck. He could not 
rest in the assumption that the Bible is false and its plain 
teachings a delusion, though his sceptical tendencies were 
leading him to this. Nor, on the other hand, would these 
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tendencies allow him to trust implicitly in the Book and its 
doctrines as infallible and divine. At times he was inclined 
to resolve all religion into hypocrisy, or the result of education 
and circumstances. But the examples of parental piety which 
were ever before him, and his sober second thoughts, held this 
in check. 

The workings of an honest, earnest mind, while thus 
abiding in “ Doubting Castle,” are impressively given in 
some passages from the struggles of Jacobi, in his gradual 
egress from the bogs of German Rationalism. 

“ With your complaints,” he says, in a letter to a friend, 
“about the unsatisfactory nature of our speculations, I most 
heartily, though sorrowfully, agree. I know, however, no 
other counsel than to speculate and philosophize right on.” 
At a more advanced age, he writes: “ My mind now stands 
thus. I am fully satisfied that he who wants the piety of the 
fathers must want their belief also. But how I am to want 
that sound, solid, ‘plain piety in such a manner as really to 
obtain it, 1 do not know. You see that I am still the same, a 
thorough heathen in my understanding, but with my whole 
heart a Christian. I am swimming between two oceans of 
heterogeneous elements. They will not unite to support me. 
As the one raises me up, the other carries me down again into 


the deep.” In the issue of his speculations, the faith-prin- 
ciple triumphed, and through “the belief” of the fathers, 
which before he lacked, in the judgment of charity he ob- 
tained their “sound, solid piety,” which he had also lacked. 
“ Having,” says one, “ brought philosophy and religion nearer 
together than - other metaphysician of his time,” he de- 


parted, humbly blessing God for the privilege of prayer as a 
solvent of the dark problems of philosophy, and declaring 
grace to be his refuge and his hope. 

There are perils in such speculative processes, the carnal 
bias inclining men without the moral balance to harmonize 
their creed and their conduct by adjusting the former to the 
exigencies of the latter. The danger is, that cavilling will 
become chronic, that minor difficulties, for want of patient 
study, will generate major doubts, and that these doubts, so 
accordant with man’s native repugnance to the evangelic 
doctrines, will darken into positive and permanent disbelief. 
The process, much less frequent in our educational institutions 
now than at the beginning of the century, when Mr Tyler 
was in college, always cramps the intellect. It presses out 
the most generous and genial scholarship. It dries up the 
lymph, and wastes the gastric juices of the soul, and stiffens 
it into a stubborn credulity of whatsoever is most incredible. 
Some, in every generation, by such an illogical process, gradu- 
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al'y discredit to themselves, one after another, the ground 
truths of a living and triumphing Christianity, as the only 
relief which their moral status allows, from the doubts and 
doctrines which disturb them. Then they mistake this 
relief for solid peace, and the process for the emancipation of 
the reason from the thralls of superstition, the transition 
from a blind and stultifying faith, to a high spiritual and 
universal truth—evincing philqsophy. This was the claim of 
the English deists of the last century, who held themselves as 
the only representatives of a pure and spiritual Christianity, 
although they resolved its prophecy and miracles into myths, 
and much of its history into allegory. The Pantheists and 
Theosophists of the present day present the same exclusive 
claim, and seek to sustain it by a similar antagonism to the 
evangelical doctrine. Thus radical and destructive has ever 
been the criticism upon the Word of God, which attempts to 
mediate between that Word and man’s degenerate, speculative, 
and baleful bias. 

Young Tyler's sceptical tendencies were checked and turned 
just where be found difficulties would fade away before patient 
study and prayer, or where it was evident that they remained 
only from Setten ignorance and the limits of the understand- 


ing. At this juncture in his religious history, his doubts led 


to greater diligence upon the legitimate sources of informa- 
tion, and by God’s guidance they ended, as did Jacobi’s, in a 
living, working faith, whose central object is Christ, and the 
chief element love. What he may have received in childhood 
from Christian nurture, after all these doubts and question; 
ings, is retained by the adhesive force of the soul’s most 
rational convictions, The foundations, which were for a 
time shaken, being carefully examined, are readjusted and 
settled, with a deliberation and a consent of all the mental 
and moral faculties, which make them ever after the mind’s 
place of perfect rest, and the point of its loftiest, heaven- 
aspiring activities. 

It was in the second year of his college course that this 
change occurred—a year marked by what is known as the 
great revival of 1802, in which about seventy of the students 
became subjects of the regenerating work. e disclosures of 
his own heart, and of his need of divine help, fully verified 
the representations of the Word of God, and shut out for ever 
all doubt on these points. “I think I was brought to see 
that the carnal mind is emnity against God, and that nothing 
short of the almighty energy of the Holy Spirit is sufficient 
to subdue it.” * * “T can recollect that a calmness 
came over my mind such as I never felt before, and that my 
views of divine things were different from what they had 
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been. I saw that God’s requirements were reasonable, and 
that I was without excuse. Everything, indeed, appeared 
right but myself.” P.19. | 

The subjective evidence by which this experience was 
assured to his consciousness as genuinely Christian, is no less 
solid for the characteristic simplicity, almost timidity, with 
which it was recorded. “I think I do delight in the charac- 
ter of God as it is revealed in the Scriptures. I think I do 
rejoice in the government of God. I think the law of God 
appears to me excellent. I think I see a loveliness in Christ, 
and that he is precious to my soul. I think sin appears to 
me odious, and that I do sincerely long to be free from it, 
and to be made perfectly holy. Ithink I feel a peculiar affec- — 
tion for the people of God, I think I feel a deep interest in 
oe — of Christ, and a sincere desire to see it promoted.” 

p. 20, 21. 

These fruits of the Spirit made the nature of the tree that 
a them as evident to others as to himself. The re- 
ation of speculation and faith, and their comparative value 
in solving the great practical problems of spiritual life, as 
disclosed in this part of Dr Tyler's history, are forcibly pre- 
sented by a passage or two from Lessing’s Letters. ‘“ When 
the paralytic experiences the beneficial effect of the electric 
spark, what does he care whether Nollet is right, or Franklin, 
or neither of the two? The Christian is the bold conqueror 
who leaves the frontier fortresses behind him, and takes pos- 
session of the country. The speculative theologian is the timid 
hireling, who dushes his head against their walls and never 
sees the land. Man is made for action, and not for empty 
speculations. But, on that very account, he is fond of the 
latter and neglects the former. His wickedness will always 
‘prompt him to do what he ought not to do, and his daring 
ead him to that which he cannot. Infatuated mortals! 


zante which is above your comprehension may exist, but not 
or you.” 

Mr Tyler united with the College Church in April 1803. 
The following year he completed his collegiate course, “with 


the comfort,” says his biographer, “enjoyed by too few stu- 
dents, of being free from debt.” There are advantages, un- 
doubtedly, in exemption from pecuniary embarrassments at 
the close of the academical curriculum, and, so far as “ rigid 
economy” can procure them, they are more than an equiva- 
lent for the sacrifice. But when “teaching school and other 
labours” trench on the regular course, which is none too 
long, and divert time and energies from the major porpoes of 
solid acquirements and a high mental culture, as often occurs, 
to the minor one of avoiding a debt, the end is sacrificed to the 
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means,—the greater good to the less, A loss is incurred, and 
a mental deficit created at the outset of one’s career, for 
which the slight pecuniary advantage which occasions them 
is but gow amends. Few students make a better use of every 
hour than did Bennet Tyler. And when we recall the clear, 
effective, right working of his mind on the material it pos- 
sessed, as it is disclosed in his lectures and other productions 
of his pen, and in connection, these abridgments of his pre- 
paratory training, we are led to say, “ What would he not 
ve done—what length and breadth of mental furniture, 
and what height and depth of intellectual culture, would he 
not have acquired, had his preparatory study been curtailed 
or disturbed by no such necessity for devising ways and 
means?” As it is, he was a peer among the good and great 
men of his time; and of fields which he had explored, and 
treasures which he had laid up, he was a perfect master. 

After studying theology some nine months under the in- 
struction of the Rev. Asahel Hooker, of Goshen, with Drs 
Woodbridge and Humphrey, and Rev. Frederick Marsh, Mr 
Tyler was licensed by the North Association of Litchfield 
County, in 1806, and ordained in 1808, as pastor of the 
church in South Britain, a parish of Southbury, Conn. The 
church was small, divided, and disorderly. All the young 
pastor’s time, patience, and skill, were at once brought into 
requisition in a thoroughly reconstructive work. Under his 
formative hand, by a favouring Providence, the chaotic ele- 
ments, gradually becoming homogeneous, assumed organic re- 
lations, and fruitfulness and beauty soon smiled where before 
were barrenness and desolation. 

In 1822, Mr Tyler was elected to the office of President of 
Dartmouth College. This raised a question of duty, which 
for a time perplexed him. He loved the pastoral office. His 
mind, in a ministry of fourteen years, had become adjusted to 
its cares, and worked freely under its burdens. Success had 
given him ease and a measure of confidence in his fitness for 
his work. The change proposed would introduce an experi- 
ment, in which success was far from certain, and the want of 
it would be unfortunate for himself and the College. He felt 
that his disposition and mental habits fitted him rather for 

toral duty than the presidency of a literary institution. 

is tastes and mental furniture were more theologic than 
classical. But he waited on the Lord till his way was 
made plain, and then entered it with a singleness of purpose 
and a decision which virtually settled the question of his 
success. 

In his new field of labour he was tly admired as a 
preacher, and the inquiry was made, “ Why was he not heard 
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of before? To which his associate, the now venerable Pro- 
fessor Shurtleff, replied, “that the Lord had kept him con- 
cealed in an obscure place for a blessing to the College. The 
impression which his first appearance made was not lowered 
by further acquaintance. I do not recollect hearing a com- 
plaint of him from any member of the College. All his in- 
tercourse with them was tempered with the utmost kindness, 
while he was punctual and faithful in every official duty.” 
P. 41. 

Owing to the ill-health of the pastor of the College Church, 
the pulpit duties, for a considerable period, devolved on Dr 
Tyler. It was during these double labours of president and 
pastor that the great revival of 1826 occurred in the College 
and the village. One of the rich results of this was, that 
eighteen out of the thirty-six who then constituted the senior 
class, and twenty out of the forty-one in the sophomore class, 
entered the Christian ministry. They included the best. 
scholars in College, several of whom became marked men of 
the age. 

Dr Tyler originated and executed the plan of raising ten 
thousand dollars, as a permanent fund for the aid of needy 
students preparing for the ministry. Thus he perpetuated 
his influence in those classic halls, where he will cuntinue to 
speak for Christ and the church to the generations to come. 

After six years of useful and honourable connection with the 
College he received a call from the second church in Portland, 
Maine, to become its pastor. ‘“ When I received this call,” he 
says, “I felt a new hankering after the duties and joys of the 
pastoral life ; and believing I could resign my office without 
putting in jeopardy the interests of the College, I concluded to 
do so.” P. 40. - 

The readiness with which Dr Tyler adapted himself to new 
and difficult positions, was the result of a kind of omnific 
element in his character, by which he did well whatsoever he 
attempted. No two men, in some particulars, were more un- 
like than Dr Tyler and that eminent preacher and pastor, 
Edward Payson, whom he succeeded. As to their conceptions 
of the fundamental Christian doctrines, and their adherence 
to the accredited symbols of doctrine, they were in harmony. 
They were accordant in their deep convictions that all theolo- 
geal weiiens are in moral antagonism to this doctrine, and, as 
they approximate its vital centre, first check the religious 
growth of the church, and then choke it out. In these funda- 
mental points, the succession was apostolic and happy. But 
in their nervous organism, the two men were temperamental 
opposites. One was subject to the extremes of mental depres- 
sion, sometimes to the depths of despair; the other knew 
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nothing of this, but was remarkably uniform both in his moods 
and tenses. Occasionally, when Dr Payson “attempted to read 
the Bible, every verse almost afforded ground of doubt and 
cavilling.” When Dr Tyler read it, the effect was to confirm 
him more stedfastly in the faith. The former was sometimes 
carried up, on the mount of emotional elevation, to such dis- 
plays of the divine goodness, as almost forced him to exclaim, 
“Lord, stay thine hand.” The advance of the latter was so 
even, on the ascending plain of the Christian life, and his sense 
of the divine excellence, and his holy aspirations, were so in- 
creased by each step of upward movement, that he was ever- 
more saying, “I beseech thee, shew me thy glory.” 

~ As preachers, they were in equal contrast. Dr Payson was 
impassioned, with no deficiency in method or logic. Dr Tyler 
was methodical, with no want of earnestness; and when 
aroused, he was sometimes vehement. The one was more ima- 
ginative and original ; the other more logical and construc- 
tive. Dr Payson found the church in Portland without a 
written confession of faith, and after a twenty years’ ministry, 
during which large accessions were made to it, he left it as 
he found it. Dr Tyler wrote a few comprehensive articles of 
belief, explained them andtheiruse, “talked with the brethren,” 
and “in the last year of his ministry, which was of only five 
years’ duration, had the pleasure of seeing it adopted with 
entire unanimity.” Says one, who enjoyed the advantages of 
his whole ministry there, “ Dr Tyler came to Portland in the 
right time. While he remained, he was the right man in the 
right place. His clear and logical mind was needed to sys- 
tematise the truth which had been so faithfully and pungently 
preached by his beloved and almost adored predecessor. No 
man that ever preached in this city, could set before his hearers 
more clearly the controverted and mysterious doctrines of the 
Gospel.” P. 52. 

Dr Tyler’s sincere love of truth, and his skilful unfolding 
and defending the Christian system here referred to, led provi- 
dentially to the part he took in what is sometimes called the 
Connecticut controversy. The time for a full and impartial 
history of those discussions has not come. When it does arrive, 
and the historic spirit shall reduce the materials, by analytic 
and constructive processes, to logical and lucid statements, 
this period will make no indifferent contribution to the history 
of doctrines. The Orthodox Congregational Churches were 
just coming out of the conflict with Unitarianism, a system 

olding little as positive, except its negations of the old his- 
toric doctrines, and the paternal, unpunishing character of 
God. The humane, esthetic, and classically elegant Canning, ' 
and the philosophic, dialectic Ware, were the negating leaders. 
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Worcester, Woods, and Stuart stood forth as the defenders of a 
historical and Biblical Christianity. The results of that dis- 
cussion, as given by the late Dr John Pierce, a Unitarian 
clergyman of Brookline, Mass., speak well for the temper, dis- 
cretion, and executive ability of the Orthodox polemics. “You 
appeal to me as a matter-of-fact man. Take, then, one result 
of my investigations. In May 1812, there were 138 settled 
ministers in the State, liberal enough to be Arminians, and 
179 Orthodox. In May 1846, there were but 124 of the former 
class, and of the latter 417, making a liberal or Unitarian loss 
of 14, and an Orthodox gain of 238.”* 

The germ of the Connecticut controversy sprang up in a 
different view of original sin, from that which had been gene- 
rally received by the New England Churches. It was dis- 
tinctly enunciated that no human being can become depraved 
but by Ais own act, and that the sinfulness of the race does 
not pertain to man’s nature. Two other views, standing in 
logical alliance with these, were set forth in their dependent 
or defensive relations to them. One is that regeneration is the 
act of man’s own will or heart ;—the other that self-love, or a 
desire of the greatest happiness, is the primary cause of this 
specific, regenerative act, and of all acts that fix supremely on 
any object. These views were connected with the intimation 
that God’s system of moral government is not the best ; that the 
prevention of moral evil would have made it better ; but, from 
the nature of things, this could not be effected. These prin- 
ciples were regarded by their promulgators as of vital import- 
ance in their bearing on the remedial system. Enunciated with 
the distinctness and confidence of earnest men, intent on con- 
tributing improvements to theology, they constituted the 
occasion of what, among evangelical Congregationalists, was 
the theological controversy of the age. It is with no eye to 
polemic adjudication, but simply in a historical light, that they 
are here referred to in the necessary evolution of our subject. 
We have aimed to represent them correctly, as they were given 
in the original documents, and were understood by those who 
dissented from them and made them the occasion of the con- 
troversy, though we are conscious of the liability to miscon- 
ception. Should the statements, from this liability, make, in 
any respect, a wrong impression, it must be placed to the ac- 
count of the writer, and the conductors of the Journal be held 
free from responsibility. It is also but just to say that some 
of them were modified by limiting statements and implications. 
The announcement of regeneration as the act of man’s will, 
was accompanied by the statement, that whatever part of the 
process, in the popular use of the term, is produced by the 

* Life and Labours of Dr Worcester, vol. ii. p. 379, 
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Divine Spirit, some part of it is preliminary to such interposi- 
tion. 

It is further, we believe, accordant with the results of the 
discussion, and due to candid, historical criticism, to state that 
the happiness theory, notwithstanding the logical skill and 
ability with which it was urged, failed here, as it ever has done, 
to attach itself permanently to the living and enduring body 
of theologic thought. This body grows in compactness and 
beauty, by incorporating what of homogeneous and vital sub- 
stance is eine in the passing epochs and ages. But this 
theory, if perchance, for a time, it slices itself, soon falls away 
as irregular and excrescent. 

These theological positions, as taken in the Concio ad Olerum 
of Dr Taylor, in 1828, and elaborated in his Articles on the 
Means of Regeneration, in the Christian Spectator of 1829, 
drew the attention of many good men to the movement, both 
in New England and out of it. If close inspection discovered 
here and there saving limitations, it also disclosed what were 
regarded as perilous compromises. With or without reason, 
there was a fear for the foundations, and all the more from the 
fact that the reputed assailants were sapping and mining within 
thecitadel. Afterconsultation, thedefence wasopened. Earnest, 
acute, and strong-minded Christian men were on both sides. 

Among the opponents of what thus came to be known as 
the New Haven Theology, Dr Tyler held a prominent place. 
This was not from any particular fondness for controversy, for 
he was a quiet and peace-loving man. And whenever he 
engaged in theological conflict, it was not that he loved peace 
or his brethren less, but truth and Christ more. He did not 
make haste to 


“Ope the purple testament of bleeding war” 
at the first note of the bugle; but when he entered the field 
his armour was not put off till the war was ended. 

He was a native of Connecticut, and had been fourteen 
years one of its prominent pastors. Dr Taylor was for a time 
a college classmate, and the two were personal friends. He 
had heard rumours of the New Haven movement, but gave 
little heed to them, for he knew that 


— Rumour is a 
Blown by surmises, jealousies, conjectures, 
And of so easy and so plain a stop, 
That the blunt monster with uncounted heads— 
The stiff, discordant, weaving multitude 
Can play upon it.” 


In a visit to his native state in the summer of 1829, he 
collected the pamphlets which had been issued on the subject, 
and on his return sat down to a calm and careful examination. 
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The result was the impression that his New Haven brethren 
were inculcating opinions of a dangerous tendency. He opened 
a correspondence with Dr Taylor, in which, with great frank- 
ness and brotherly love, he expressed to him his fears. The 
explanations, given in a spirit of equal frankness and fraternal 
kindness, rather increased than removed his anxiety. At this 
stage he wrote toa friend, “I have been exceedingly distressed 
for a few weeks past in reflecting on this subject. What is 
to become of New England? Must we fight over thé battles 
of former generations? And that, too, with brethren in whom 
we have had the highest confidence, and with whom we have 
acted in concert ?”’ 

After conference with cool and discriminating advisers, Dr 
Tyler published his “Strictures on Dr Taylor's Articles on the 
Means of Regeneration.” In the preface, he says, “As the 
reasoning of the reviewer is metaphysical, and his style rather 
obscure, it is possible that his meaning has in some instances 
been misunderstood. The author has aimed to give a fair re- 
—— of the principles laid down in the Review. If he 

as in the last represented them, he has done it unintention- 
ally.” “The writer of the Review,” he says, “he has ever 
regarded with the highest respect, and cherished towards him 
the warmest sentiments of personal friendship.” Here is the 
animus of all Dr Tyler's polemical papers. He was above 
seeking any mean advantages which designed or negligent 
misrepresentation sometimes procures. He was no strategist, 
nor hair-splitting pugilist. He did not abound in the niceties 
and angularities of definitial disputation. His plain common 
sense, his strongly compacted Anglo-Saxon mind, grappled 
fully and fairly with his old friend's acute, versatile, dialectic, 
and philosophic mind. The field was free. The goal was 
truth—dearer to both combatants than Alexandrian victories 
—truth on some of the greatest problems of theology. The 
struggle was resolute on both sides, and lasted, in its varying 
phases, four long years. 

Dr Tyler’s style was peculiarly favourable for such discus- 
sions. It had Doric simplicity and Saxon strength. Neither 
ornate nor repetitious, it was clear and comprehensive—a kind 
of daguerrotype of thought. A short sentence, a definition, 
sometimes a word illumined the whole of a dark subject. No 
one could mistake his drift, seldom the precise shape of his 
thoughts. His unmercurial temperament and his kindly dis- 
position, as well as his Christian charity, contributed to his 
noble bearing through this and other similar “ wars of truth.” 

There is no theological labour so difficult to perform well as 
controversy. It is not easy always to determine when it is 
called for; and to obtrude it out of time and place, especially 
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among those holding the fundamentals of Christian doctrine, 
is always a misfortune and sometimes acrime Inthe heat of 
the conflict it is hard to bar out passion and personalities, 
which are always irrelevant and often hurtful—hard not to 
impute ill motives—hard to prevent a high-minded conflict 
from degenerating into logomachy and strife for victory. Dr 
Tyler surmounted these difficulties in no ordinary degree. He 
was self-possessed, and what an opponent said of John Cotton, 
a “tight writer.” Yet he made no use of asperities, and never 
descended to theological badinage. There was no gall in his 
ink, and his pages were not marred by the odium theologicum, 
or by one word in the lex talionis. 

When the Theological Seminary at East Windsor was esta- 
blished, in 1833, the part taken in the Connecticut controversy 
by Dr Tyler inaugurated him as a competing teacher of theo- 
logy in his native state, with his old friend Dr Taylor. Having 
commenced their career as college classmates, for twenty-five 
years they laboured together in the same common work, in 
relations, it is believed, of Christian kindness and friendship. 

They finished their work as teachers within a few months of 
~ each other, and, almost in company, closed their earthly life— 
Dr Taylor in March 1858, and Dr Tyler on the 14th of the 
following May. All imperfections and errors having faded 
away in the light and love of heaven, and all doctrinal diver- 

encies ceased, they join together in the new song with 

wards, and Luther, and Augustine, and the host of the 

faithful who have loved the truth, and lived it, and been willing 
to die for it. 


“See where they walk on yonder mount that lifts 
Its summit high on the right hand of bliss, 
Sublime in glory, talking with their peers 
Of the incarnate Saviour’s love, and past 
Affliction, lost in present joy.” 

These distinguished theologians have bequeathed to the 
church militant their carefully elaborated writings, which now 
come forth simultaneously, challenging the lovers of philo- 
sophic and theological thought to a renewed and dispassionate 
examination. 


The volume before us, besides the memoir, contains eighteen 
lectures. It was the original design to include in it also a 
selection from Dr Tyler’s sermons. This part of the plan, we 
are glad to learn, is to be executed in a second volume soon 
to be issued by the same enterprising publishers.) What we 
should like to say of him as a sermonizer, must give place to 
what the character of this volume demands for him as a 
theologian, and for his theological system. 
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Of the eighteen lectures, five are on the character and con- 
dition of man before and after the fall, three on the decrees of 
God, four on moral agency, and six on regeneration. We 
regret that the plan did nor include a few on what is the dis- 
tinguishing topic of Christian theology—the atonement. 
This would have given completeness to the representation of 
his system, and made a a contribution to our theo- 
logical literature, upon a subject on which the church cannot 
well afford to lose the sound scriptural teaching of such a 
master in Israel. 

Dr Tyler makes no claim to originality, either in substan- 
tive doctrine or general method. In both these his aim was 
to be thoroughly Biblical Whatever of essential doctrine had 
any other origin than God’s Word, he held as alien, if not an- 
tagonistic, to the Christian system—as apostatic and not 
apostolic. No tradition had authority with him, except what 
inspired men had commited to the infallible records. Whatso- 
ever was in conflict with this, he dismissed as abnormal and 
false. And whatever described the footsteps of successive 
generations of the redeemed in “the old paths,” he held as 
illustrative and confirmatory of the substantive doctrine. 

Dr Tyler was a follower of Edwards, and Calvin, and 
Augustine, as representatives of the Pauline theology, stand- 
ing over against John Taylor of England, Arminius and 
Pelagius, whom he regarded as attenuators and corrupters of 
that doctrine. He would be considered as a conservator of 
the genuine New England Theology. He differed on one or 
two points from the stricter constructionists of the Old 
School Presbyterians, especially respecting the extent of the 
atonement; and in several particulars from what may be 
called the newest school among Congregationalists. In respect 
to these two extremes, he adopted the motto, “ In medio tutis- 
simus ibis,” not from a timid expediency, but from convictions 
of truth and safety. When asked which was the safer side of 
the two, he was accustomed to answer, “It is not safe to err 
on either side.” 

A careful survey of Dr Tyler’s theology discloses the fol- 
lowing, as its distinctive features ;—God a sovereign, man a 
sinner, and Christ a Saviour. Our space will allow of but a 
cursory view of the first. 

All pure theology starts with the idea of God as an intelli- 
gent, personal sovereign. This distinguishes it from Panthe- 
ology, which, in its emanations and absorptions, loses the idea 
of person in that‘ of one universal, self-evolving and self- 
involving substance, and logically necessitates the denial of 
divine sovereignty. This theistic Person with which theolo 
starts, Himself without cause or beginning, has yet caused the 
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beginning of all other beings ; not, like the spider its web, out 
of his own substance, as the Pantheists affirm, making the 
Creator and the creature homoousian ; nor as the Atheists 
hold, out of an eternally existent matter. As revelation 
teaches, He freely originated other substances and beings 
heteroousian—neither specifically nor generically consub- 
stantial, or coetaneous with him. Creation was, therefore, 
no mere evolution of an ever-fermenting divine substance, nor 
an eternal cardiac, or pulmonary activity and efflux of the 
Creator ; but the definite act of a free will—a voluntary agent. 
It was optional with God to create or not, and to create as he 
did, or otherwise if he pleased ; else he was not free. Of all 
conceivable modes of cosmical existence,—of all numbers, 
kinds, and ranks of creatures, and of all possible systems of 
government, he chose the existing ; not from any limiting im- 
perfections in his own nature, or hindering obstructions in the 
nature of his creatures, to his choosing otherwise and better, 
if better had been possible; but because the one chosen is 
absolutely the best, ensuring the highest results of the best 
workings of infinite power, wisdom, and love—an optimism 
of which these attributes of the Sovereign Ruler are the joint 
factors. 

But here meets us the great problem of moral evil. How 
can we account for it in the government of such a Sovereign ? 
Dr Tyler’s answer secures from impeachment the divine attri- 
butes, which are severally assailed by the old dilemma of Epi- 
curus. “If He has the will to prevent evil, but not the 

wer, he is impotent, which cannot be true of God. If He 

the power, but not the will, he is malignant, which is 
equally foreign to the Deity.” Atheism here offers to Theism 
a choice of horns, but Theism declines the option. God could 
have prevented the introduction of sin, if it had, on the whole, 
been best ; for his power is not like man’s, a dualism, physical 
and moral, but a qualitative, moral unit, divine and infinite,— 
not less adequate sovereignly to govern free agents than to 
create them. He did not prevent sin, because its permission, 
that is its non-prevention, belonged to a system of moral go- 
vernment, which infinite wisdom had devised, and infinite 
love chosen, as, of all conceivable ones, the best, though in- 
cluding what, in itself considered, is not good, but evil. “If 
God is infinitely good, it must have been his choice from 
eternity that the best ible system of things should exist. 
If He is omniscient, He was able to see what would be the 
best system. If He is almighty, He is able to bring into 
being the system which He saw to be the best.” P. 231. By 


this logical formula, Dr Tyler solved the great problem of 
moral government. 
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Hence he reasons that the affirmation of a moral system 
without moral evil, as better than the present with its permis- 
sion, is, 1st, to deny “one or more of the essential attributes 
of God ;” 2d, “to exhibit the Governor of the universe as a 
disappointed Being. He desired and planned the best, but 
his counsel does not stand;” 3d, “to represent the divine 
Being as unhappy. How can He be perfectly happy, if He 
is constantly crossed in his designs ?” 

Bellamy portrayed the logical sequences of this view with a 
master’s hand. “And doubtless, if God is disappointed and 
grieved, all the inhabitants of heaven are very sorry too, so 
that the grief and surrow are universal in the world above. 
And if it is universal there, it may well be universal here. 
And this disappointment, sorrow, and grief, are likely to be 
eternal. Thus hell will be full of the groans of the lost, and 
heaven full of disappointment and grief,—God and all holy 
beings heartily sorry that things have come to such an issue.’* 

From all these derogations of the divine glory, Dr Tyler 
found logical and moral relief in what he regarded as the 
theopneustic optimism of the Apostle, which has been “enforced 
by the scientific genius of Leibnitz, the rhetorical opulence of 
Chalmers, and the logical energies of Jonathan Edwards.” 
God permitted sin, because, in his sovereign power and wis- 
dom and love, He purposed to bring out of it a greater good 
than would otherwise have been gained. Between such a per- 
mission of sin, and submission to it as to a dire necessity, 
against which his administrative power and skill could bring 
no defence, there is the same difference as between God’s uni- 
versal sovereignty, and his subjection to a power that is his 
sovereign. And this sovereign power is just that, against 
which protection, in all good governments, is the grand desi- 
deratum—the power of evil. 

But Dr Tyler applied to this hypothesis the historical, as 
well as the Biblical and moral argument, ‘God has preserved 
the holy angels from apostasy. He has, in innumerable ways, 
imposed restraints upon the conduct of wicked men,” p. 230. 
He has not only kept a part of his moral subjects from defec- 
tion, with no infringement of their freedom, but in perfect 
accordance with, and by means of that freedom. He has, in 
his loving sovereignty over their freedom, and by it, drawn 
from their debasement an innumerable multitude of the fallen, 
—a multitude to be augmented by countless other myriads. 
And to the consummation of this adnormal, redemptive pro- 
cess, sin always evil per se, by the wise sovereignty of the 
Supreme, is so ruled and check-mated as to bring a liberal 
contribution. This tributary relation of evil to good, is contra 


* Preface to ‘“‘ The Wisdom of God in the Permission of Sin.” 
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natwram, as the beneficent results of the crucifixion were con- 
trary to the intent of the crucifiers. We cannot well see how 
the blessings of redemption could have come to the world, 
except through the permitted agency of those evil men. But 
it is perfectly manifest that this fore-ordained, non-prevention 
of evil, and its prearranged subserviency to good, neither 
abridged the moral freedom of the actors, nor abated. an iota 
from the enormity of their evil acts. Thus, God is not only 
held at an infinite remove from the authorship of sin, but is 
placed in such antagonism to it, as to make it subserve, con- 
trary to its nature, the very purposes which, but for his sove- 
reignty, it would have thwarted. The theory of divine impo- 
tency,—of an inability to do what God desires, in Dr Tyler’s 
view, perplexes the problem it assumes to solve. It comes 
nearer to the truth to say that, with sin’s ever, and everywhere 
purely evil nature, and with God’s ever, and everywhere in- 
tense hatred of it, He was unable not to have prevented it. 
But, the divine mastery over sin, which everywhere ap . 
the clear stamp it bears, not as a superior, or even co-ordinate, 
competing power in the moral system, but as a dependent, 
servile, constantly defeated element, failing of its ends, and 
ever compelled to promote the designs of the Supreme, 
—a purely evil force, bent into the divine mechanics of 
wisdom and love for the production of the greatest good,— 
= sufficiently justifies the ways of God in the permission 
of sin. 

In this view, we believe the last discussions and renderings 
of the subject have well nigh harmonised the earlier and later 
New England divines. wards says it is God’s “ pleasure so 
to order things, that, he permitting, sin will come to pass for 
the sake of the ter good, that, by his disposal, shall be the 
consequence.” It-was the view of Bellamy that God’s wisdom in 
the permission of sin consists, “not in bringing good out of ‘ 
but in bringing infinite good out of infinite evil” Dr Tyler 
teaches that the present system is the very one “which God 


‘ preferred to all others; and that, notwithstanding the sin and 


misery which it includes, it will result in a higher display of 
the divine glory, and in a greater amount of good, than any 
other system of which the divine mind could conceive,” 
. 222. 
' We regard the language of an able writer in this Journal, 
on “Dr Taylor and his System,” as in felicitous agreement 
with this :—‘ There is no dishonourable reflection upon the 
will of God, since his moral will or preference is always for 
good and not for evil. His choice does not lie between not 
creating and creating sin; but between not creating and creat- 
ing a moral system, into which sin may enter, but in which it 
VOL. 1X.—NO. XXXII. x 
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can be counteracted and overruled, and by which system, the 
highest possible good is achieved.”* 

And if we look beneath the alluvia of error respecting God’s 
omnipotence as a mere force, and some other points of doctrine 
in Dr Bushnell’s eloquent and remarkable treatise on “Nature 
and the Supernatural,” we come to a strata of the same old 
theology. ‘“ We mean by omnipotence,” he says, “not power 
in the sense of influence or moral impression, but mere execu- 
tive force.” This force “can overturn mountains,” but can no 
more control free agents—personal “ powers ”—than the force 
of an army can “ compute an eclipse, or write an epic.” We 
have never, in the history of accredited doctrines, met with this 
mode of conceiving of God’s power as separated from his “ in- 
fluence and moral impression.” The omnipotence, or all- 
powerfulness of God, stands, we believe, in such history, not 
_ as a blind “army,” “earthquake,” or physical force, a cor- 

real, cyclopean, non-personal dynamic—the weight of a huge, 
Taieels hammer, falling fitly on malleable, material things, 
but beating the air when exerted in relation to moral and per- 
sonal powers. It stands as the sum of all that potentiality 
which is actualised in the divine agency—the totality of God’s 
creative, sustaining, and governmental ability—the whole 
energy of a free, moral sovereign, over free, moral subjects, and 
unfree, material objects. 

But, waving this, and the classing of man’s will as aco-ordi- 
nate power with God’s will, Dr Bushnell solidly teaches a 
practical optimism, on the basis of a real, divine sovereignty, 
and the subserviency of evil to good, in essential harmony with 
the earlier and later New England theology. “In selecting 
the best possible plan amung the millions of possibles, open to 
his contemplation, and in deciding to set on foot, or actualise 
that particular universe, he also made certain, all the evils or 
mischiefs, seen to be connected with it. But they are not from 
him, because (although ?) they are in this indirect manner, made 
certain, or foreordained by him. It is hardly right to say they 
are permitted by him. They come in only as necessary evils 
that environ the best plan possible. And yet he is not dis- 
appointed or frustrated. Still he governs with a plan, a perfect 
and eternal plan, which comprehends in its exact date and 
place, everything which every wrong-doing, and revolting 
spirit will do, even to the end of the world.” P. 107. The 

wers may and do break loose; but “the plan of God is made 
oo enough to include such a breaking loose, and deep enough 


in council, from the beginning, to handle it in terms of sove- 

reign order.” P.98, “The system will be one that systema- 

tises the caprices and discords of innumerable wills, and works 
* Vol. xvi. p. 402. 
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results of order, through endless complications of disorder, 
having in this fact, its real wisdom and magnificence.” P. 97. 
Upon this broad, catholic view, attested by science and reason, 
by Christian consciousness and revelation, Dr Tyler based his 
doctrine of divine sovereignty. 

It commended itself to him as not only rational, but as 
eminently practical and consolatory, for, it is the conclusion of 
common sense, and the best philosophy, that, if God be not the 
world’s sovereign, it has none. And if it has no moral ruler, 
able to restrain evil and evolve good, its present conflicts are 
aimless and interminable—an unending repetition of meaning- 
less dynasties, in which good and evil, and all moral distine- 
tions are swallowed up in the vortex of an eternally rotating, 
revolving materialism. Against such discomforting and gloomy 
es just views of God as a sovereign are a sure 
defence. 

This doctrine is sometimes counted as one of the unlovely, 
hard features of Calvinism, making God a reasonless and arbi- 
trary tyrant. And uncareful and clumsy modes of pee 
the subject, mere dead, dogmatic statements, may have given 
occasion for such misconceptions. In Dr Tyler's inculcations, 
the doctrine stands as harmonious and homocentric with all 
the other doctrines of the Christian system. It is a sovereignty 
of wisdom and love, as well as of law and justice. God is 
equally a sovereign Father and Judge. But the most exact 
and life-presentations, will not secure from the carnal mind, 
delight in God’s government. “From my childhood up,” says 
Jonathan Edwards, ‘“‘my mind had been full of objections 
against God’s sovereignty. It used to appear like a horrible 
doctrine to me. But I remember the time very well, when I 
seemed to be convinced and fully satisfied as to this sovereignty 
of God. But I could never give an account how, or by what 
means, I was thus convinced, not in the least imagining, at 
the time, that there was any extraordinary influence of God’s 
Spirit in it. However, my mind rested in it, and it put an end 
to all those cavils and objections. But, I have often, since 
that first conviction, had quite another sense of God’s sove- 
reignty, not only a conviction, but a ren, tid conviction. 
Absolute sovereignty is what I love to ascribe to God.” Tle 
doctrine ever after appeared to him exceedingly pleasant, 
bright, and sweet. 

God’s sovereignty an arbitrary tyranny! It can seem so 
only to those who misconceive it, or are in rebellion against it. 
What is it? Infinite love guided by infinite wisdom, seekin 
its ends of good by infinite power. It is genial, generous, an 
marvellously mellowing to the hard-hearted when it strikes 
inward. It nourishes in all devout minds those inexorable 
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restraints of justice and that filial confidence in the divine 
administration, best suited to the tender, but exalted state, in 
which men exclaim with Mills, “Glorious sovereignty ! glori- 
ous sovereignty !”—and like him, too, fly to the outermost 
bounds of human sin and misery, on the wings of divine charity, 
in Christ-like missions of mitigating love. 

Dr Tyler’s reverence for the Scriptures is patent in all he 
wrote or did. Having settled its theopneustic character, the 
only remaining question with him was—What does it mean ? 
This determined, there was no appeal. He did not derogate 
from the dignity of human reason, but he remembered that in 
man’s fall, it fell; that its decisions, however plausible, can 
never discredit the written word of the Infinite Reason. If this 
word opened to him deep mysteries which he could not fathom, 
so did God’s works of nature ; and he learned herein that both 
have the same author—that He is infinite and man finite. 

Yet his faith, though implicit and childlike, was not blind. 
His reason, taxed to its utmost, and his conscience, tutored by 
the most rigid discipline, both justified it. This is a legitimate 
effect of the old Bible theology. The most indisputable 
masters of reason and quickeners of conscience, who have 
ee both most successfully in combating ignorance, error, 
and sin, are just those who, by the tractors of study, prayer, 
and faith, have drawn this theol out of God’s infallible 
Word, as the vital element of their life of love. Where the 
Bible, by such an influence, reigns over man most sovereignly, 
there reason is mightiest, conscience freest, and love purest ; 
—man has most good of the life that now is, and best hopes for 
that which is to come. 

In this fulness of gy faith, and of a faith fully justi- 
fied by the best reason, yler in a moment of perplexity, 
remarked, “I am past being greatly troubled. I have com- 
mitted myself to God, and wait the guidance of his hand.” 

“T have not the ravishing views which some have had,” he 
said, just as he was passing down into the valley of the shadow 
of death, “ but I have no fear,—I enjoy perfect peace.” 

“ Thou art gone up, victorious saint, 
To find the joys for which we faint, 
Away from sin and sin’s complaint— 
My father, O, my father !" 


Ast. IV.—On the Power of Contrary Choice. 


Tuts phrase, as a phrase, rather than any well-defined idea 
conveyed by it, serves as the corner-stone of that scheme that 
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has of late come in to ws Ty the New England preg, 
while adopting its name. is employed to relieve the diffi- 
culty which is felt by some, in contemplating the fact that 
fallen men begin their moral existence under decisive bias to 
sin. By saying that, though we are sure to choose that which 
is sinful, we have, at the time of this choice, the power of a 
contrary choice, the case seems to be relieved of some of its 
difficulties. The precise thing that is meant by this power of 
contrary choice, perhaps we, after all our endeavours, have 
failed to apprehend. Nor do we know much of the origin and 
history of this new conception. We see that it answers, in a 
scheme of doctrines, ends similar tq those attempted to be 
answered by the old idea of a self-determining power of the 
will ; and the nearer we come to a satisfactory definition of 
it, the nearer we bring it to an identity with that idea If 
we could trace the history of its development, we might 
haps better understand what it is. But we have not been 
able to do this. 

There is a pretence that the younger Edwards develo 
the idea, in his “ Dissertation on Liberty and Necessity,” in 
opposition to Dr West, who held to “a power to act or not to 
act” residing in-the will. Perhaps it may be said that he 


developed its absurdity. That supposed power to act or not 
to act bore a close resemblance to this power of a con 
choice. And that, Edwards the younger said, was “ the main 
point on which the hinge of the whole controversy turns ;” 
that is, the controversy between West and Edwards. Of Dr 
West’s views he suys :— 


“ A power to act or not to act ie his definition of that liberty for 
which he contends, and in support of which he has written two 
books. And if he is not able to give a single instance of such a 
power, it is high time for him to give it up, and the whole con- 
troversy, of which this is the hinge. No wonder Dr West’s corres- 
pondent did not understand what the Doctor meant by this power, if 
the Doctor himself did not understand it so far as to be able to give 
an instance of it. A power to act or not to act must either mean a 
power to choose or refuse, or a power to act or cease from all action, 
either in choosing or refusing. If the former be the meaning, it is 
no more than we all grant, provided by power he meant natural 
power. But ifin this case moral power be intended,—a power opposed 
to moral necessity, which is the previous certainty of a moral action, 
—this we utterly deny; because it implies that there is a previous 
perfect uncertainty in the nature of things, and in the divine mind, 
whether we shall choose or refuse the proposed object. If the last 
be the meaning of the power to. act or not to act, as this is a power to 
sink ourselves iuto a state of unfeeling and blockish torpor, Saget 
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to the reader whether Dr West, or Limborch, or any other man, ae 
ever had or can have any idea of such a power.” 


Dr Edwards comes perhaps still nearer to a detection in Dr 
West of that idea which is the subject of our inquiry, in the 
following paragraph :— 


“The Doctor Ns est] puts the case of his choosing coffee 
when that, tea, and chocolate were offered him, and all appeared 
equally eligible, and says, ‘I believe that it will be impossible, in 
this and a multitude of instances, to assign any accident or circum- 
stance which determines the mind to its choice among other things 
which appear equally fit and eligible. Consequently, here is an 
undeniable proof of the liberty for which we contend.’ The liberty 
for which he here contends is the power to chcose one of several 
equally eligible things. If by power he means natural or physical 
power, I grant that we have such a power, to choose not only one of 
several things equally eligible, if any such there be, but one of 
things ever so unequally eligible, and take the least eligible. A 
man may be under no involuntary restraint from taking an object 
ever so ineligible. But if, by power to choose one of several equally 
eligible things, he mean a power opposed to moral necessity, it is a 
previous uncertainty which he will choose. But there is in this 
case no more previous uncertainty in the nature of things, and in 
the divine mind, than in any case whatever.” 


These quotations will shew that Dr West was directing his 
endeavours after something like what is sought by those who 
speak of a power of contrary choice. He was evidently labour- 
ing to find an escape from the controlling influence of motives, 
and something like the will’s acting in equilibrio, and free from 
any previous certainty as to what its acts would be, in his 
supposing the case of his choosing coffee when tea or chocolate 
was just as eligible. Dr Edwards, in answering this, took the 
same ground that we should take as to this new power sup- 
posed ; admitting that if mere natural power of choosing, or 
the liberty of choosing, free from involuntary restraint, were 
meant, such a power exists. In his treatment of Dr West’s 

ower not to act, he shewed plainly that he made no departure 
rom the views taken by his father, against both the self-de- 
termining power of the will and the supposed power of con- 
trary choice. But the light of these quotations will serve us 
better as we advance. 

Unless we find the first notice of what is now called the 
power of contrary choice in Dr West, set forth in his debates 
with the younger Edwards, we find it nowhere approved by 
any distinguished writer, till we find it in Dr Taylor, in whom 
it appears as a main constructive idea of what was called the 
New Haven theology. Since that, it has stood in similar re- 
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lations to the other forms of effort made to displace the true 
Edwardean system. 

The truth is, the concession that Edwards effectually ex- 
ploded the notion of a self-determining power of the will is 
concurred in by many who really, but unconsciously, hold to 
the substance of the exploded thing. They see the annihila- 
tion so thoroughly done, that they are -aware of the folly of 
any attempt to reproduce the broken idol. Yet the exigencies 
of their theology demand it ; their scheme has an aching void 
without it,—which void they seek to fill with what seems ve 
like the ghost of the demolished fiction, though called by this 
other name, “the power of a contrary choice.” They fancy it 
to be, not the identical thing, but a sort of tertiwm quid be- 
ween that and the necessitarian principle which they supposed 
to be maintained by Edwards. They have discovered that this 
will answer all the ends that were answered by that; as in- 
deed it would, if it had a solid reality. So, consciously or un- 
consciously, they are labouring to build again what Edwards 
destroyed ; while they are fain to use the name and prestige 
of Edwards, in order to secure popular favour to their work. 
Necessity presses them into a narrow corner. To say, or even 
to think, that Edwards taught the self-determining power of 
the will, would be difficult, while his work on the will is re- 
membered. Yet something that will answer the same purpose 
they must have, and the prestige of Edwards they must have; 
and how shall they secure both? This problem they have 
attempted to solve, by taking up something which they con- 
ceive to be midway between Edwards and his opponents, but 
undiscovered by him ; and which they have named “the power 
of a contrary choice.” 

This phrase, first pronounced as far as we can ascertain, by 
Dr Taylor, has been gaining currency for about a third of a 
century, and has been so little challenged, that the gregarious 
class of theologues who receive their clothing of mind without 
toil or spinning, are widely assuming it, as an established prin- 
ciple. And some are so strong in their confidence of it, that 
they are venturing to put it forth under its own proper name, 
—the self-determining power of the will. An organ of this 
school has lately said :— 


“Tn a most important sense of the term, we do hold, and = 
hold and teach, that there is a self-determining power of the will. 
And we sincerely regret that so good a term for the statement of 
our doctrine has been so long associated with the advocacy of error. 
It is too valuable to be lost. It should be rescued from the hands 
that have so long misappropriated it, and put to a better use. But 
for its historical associations, there is no phrase which is a more 
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exact and condensed expression of the truth on the subject. And 
modern Calvinistic writers are beginning to adopt it, to denote the 
natural ability or power of men to choose, in any instance of choice, 
otherwise than they actually do choose.”—“ Congregationalist” of 
May 20. 

This statement is so far true, that what these men mean by 
the power of contrary choice, is, as far as we understand it, 
better expressed by self-determining power,—the old term 
which has always been applied to it. But we were not aware 
before, of what we are glad to learn on so good authority, that 
modern Calvinistic writers, so calling themselves, are begin- 
ning to adopt it. We sympathise with the writer in his con- 
viction, that the historical associations of this term give ita 
bad odour. But who has done a greater damage to its repu- 
tation than Edwards; and what stands so much in the way of 
its restoration, as his immortal work on the Will? That work 
must have a refutation as signal as that which it put upon its 
opponents, before it will be prudent to say much in favour of 
a self-determining power of the will, among really Calvinistic 
theologians. While we were not aware, that “Calvinistic 
writers’ of the school from which the above extract proceeds, 
had begun to avow a belief in the self-determining power of 
the will, as it is avowed in that extract, we had heard much 
said by them about a self-determining power of the human 
mind, in a way that raised a suspicion, that the self-determina- 
tion of the will was what was meant. 

Between these two terms, however, there is a very important 
difference. Against the latter,—the self-determination of the 
human mind,—when properly understood, there is no valid 
objection. If we take into consideration the whole state and 
action of the mind, resulting in a given choice—all the intel- 
lectual perceptions, the inclinations, affections, and tendencies 
of the mind, which go to determine the choice—in all of which 
the mind is active, as well as passive in some of them,—if we 
take in the permanent inclination of will, as well as the tran- 
sient act of it, it is proper to say, that the mind determines 
itself in view of motives, to the volition which it makes. The 
mind, in its whole agency and tendency towards that choice, 
determines itself,—is a cause of the act of choice, though not 
@ cause acting independently of motives. The state of the 
understanding determines what class of objects shall stand be- 
fore it as the greatest apparent good—which is a very important 
element in determining the choice. To those who have a spi- 
ritual discernment, those things ap desirable, which to one 
in the opposite state appear repulsive. The will’s previous 
inclinations, which some call immanent acts of the will, may 
determine what class of motives shall stand before the mind 
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as the strongest. What we call the state of the heart, as to 
moral a. ager far to decide what the volition in any given 
case will be. In this view of the mind working as a whole, it 
is true, that the mind determines its volitions, And this is the 
proper view. 

uch error has come of making distinctions of different 
operators or agencies in the mind, such as have no real exist- 
ence. The mind discharges its separate functions, not by dif- 
ferent committees or heads of department. It does its whole 
work in a committee of the whole. Every volition takes its 
character from the whole character of the mind ; and the mind 
reveals what is the character of its moral judgment and affec- 
tions, by the moral choices which it makes. Similar remarks 
would apply to the exercise of what we call the other faculties 
of the mind. When the mind is employed in reasoning, it is 
not one faculty or member of the mind that labours, while 
the others lie still; but it is the whole mind exerted in ratio- 
cination. When it forms mental images, it is not imagination 
alone at work, leaving her several sister faculties meanwhile 
to slumber ; but it is the whole mind employed in creating 
imaginary objects, or new combinations of materials ort 
existingin the mind. So, when volitions are put forth, it is the 
whole mind that is employed in willing. It is not a faculty of 
will, standing out separate from the convictions of the paws 
standing, from the judgment of what is good and desirable, 
and from the affections of the heart or inclinations of the will. 
These immanent acts of the will, so called, are as much con- 
cerned in our choices, as is the immediate power of choice. 
So when we speak of the mind’s determining its acts of choice, 
and speak of the whole mind going forth to them, according 
to what is pleasing to the taste, the judgment and the inclina- 
tions of the will,—when we speak in this comprehensive view 
of mental action, there is no error in saying, that the mind 
determines its own volitions. 

Self-determination in this sense, however, is little to the 
purpose of those who look to it, or to a power of contrary 
choice, for the sake of finding for man a liberty of acting free 
from any moral necessity. Their occasions seem to demand, 
that man, opening into moral existence with a bias to evil, 
such as is found in man since the fall, shall have, located some- 
where in a distinct faculty of will, a power of choice that shall 
work independently of that part of the mind in which depra- 
vity is seated ; as if some power residing in the muscles of the 
arm should carry the motion athwart the design formed in the 
brain. By this supposed power of the will working independ- 
ently of the judgment and inclination, and making a choice 
contrary to what judgment and inelination would dictate, the 
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endeavour is, to escape all necessity of acting under a bias to 
evil, even where that bias exists, and to get for depraved man 
a possibility of forming holy choices. A fit comparison for 
this we have seen in a person, whose brain was so affected by 
disease, that when he willed to raise his hand to his mouth, 
some contrary choice seemed to come into his arm, and carry 
his hand over the back of his head. If our friends could find 
in the faculty of the will a power of contrary choice like this, 
so that the power of choice should go forth in opposition to 
the inclinations and judgment and to the motives rationally 
addressed to them, then would they evade the force that lies 
in any bias to sin, and find out a way in which one might, per- 
chance, put forth holy choices in spite of a preponderating 
bias towards what is sinful, But self-determination in the 
sense above defined, a self-determination that is formed by the 
judgment and inclinations going forth in view of motives, can 
serve no such purpose, If one’s inclinations are so decidedly 
fixed to evil that - may be fitly called “dead in sin,” he will 


still determine his own volitions; but he will be under an 
unfailing certainty of determining them to evil ; so that self- 
determination, in this comprehensive sense, is consistent with 
the most absolute moral necessity.* 


* There is a popular fallacy, with which thousands of superficial thinkers 
have been carried away, lurking under what passes as a self-evident proposition, 
that “ all sin is a With those whom a cant phrase serves instead of 
clear and well-defined ideas, the enunciation of such an axiom is warrant enough 
for believing that there is no sin but that which is the product of a distinct voli- 
tion; and this false conception has led to most important errors in theology. 
We grant that all sin is voluntary, in several senses of the term; but not in the 
narrow sense which would make all sin the product of some act of choice. We 
call that voluntary which inheres in the will, or depends upon it, or is produced 
by it, or concurs with it. No one denies that all sin is seated in the will, and 
has the will concurring with it. And no theologian that we ever read makes sin 
to be positively involuntary, as that which takes place in spite of the will willing 
the coutrary. But no less a theologian than Paul makes that first motion of con- 
cupiscence, that first preponderance of evil propensity, which is the source of all 
bad volitions, and which is not voluntary in the narrow sense of the term—i. ¢., 
which ig not the product of volitions, to be sin. He says: “I had not known 
sin, but by the Jaw. For I had not known lust [to be = except the law had 
said ‘Thou shalt not covet.’” Here, in the light of the law, he discovers that 
the propensity to sin, which goes before the act of the will, is sin; and not only 
that, but in the 13th verse he makes this sin to be “eaceeding sinful.”. These 
motions of lust, this energy from which sinful volitions spring, this propensity 
tw sin, is no less sinful or blameworthy from the fect that it is not in our power 
to extinguish or repress them by a counter volition; or rather because we can- 
not raise a counter volition against them. 

Lust, or sinful propensity, cannot be distinguished from sin generically ; but 
from a particular species, or form of sin; that is, sin consummated in the con- 
scious act of the will, Another apostle says—‘ Every man is tempted, when he 
is drawn away of his own lusts and enticed. Then, when lust has conceived, it 
bringeth forth sin; and sin, when it is finished, it bringeth forth death.” Here 
lust is made to be the mother, womb, fomes of sin. That which Paul had not 
known to be sin, or against the law, unless the law had spoken expressly against 
it, is made to be the hidden and secret cause of all sin, which, once discovered, 
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It also consists with the full power of the grace of God, in 
determining the character of the mind and its acts—a power 
as full and complete as the Scriptures all For God’s grace 
exerts itself first in changing our views of divine things, so that 
we see the beauty of holiness, as the unrenewed cannot see it; 
therein changing our moral affections and inclinations, so that 
we are inclined to a holy choice. 

But it would not be strange, if our friends should conceive 
a vein of misrepresentation in what we have said about the 
will’s acting so as to overleap the bias to sin and all necessity. 
For they—how consistently we shall see—hold to an infallible 
certainty, where we find a necessity, of acting according to the 
bias of the mind. They insist that by power of contrary choice, 
they mean no more than a natural ability, to choose either of 
several eligible things. If this be really so, what we have 
quoted from Edwards in answer to West is in point. “If by 
power he mean natural power, or physical power, I grant that 
we have such a power ;’ so that man is under no involuntary 
restraint from choosing the opposite of what he chooses. 
What is meunt, when it is said that only natural ability is 
involved in this power of contrary choice, we suppose to be just 
this,—that man's natural power of choosing, or his choosing 
apparatus, if we may so speak, is just as applicable to the 
opposite of what he actually chooses, as to what he does choose, 
and he is under no involuntary constraint to chouse as he does. 
Now, if the words could be fixed to that sense, so as never to 
slip out of it and stealthily do service in another sense, they 
would be very harmless. But this notion of a contrary choice, 
as an element of theological reasoning, goes up and down a 
sliding scale, according to emergencies. When it has need to 
be defended, it is a simple natural ability ; but when it be- 
comes the mother of inferences favouring Pelagian conclusions, 
it is more than the choosing apparatus lying idle for want of 
the power of propulsion. 

The word power usually includes the possibile of doing a 
thing. So when we speak of a power of contrary choice, un- 
less-we cautiously limit the term, we of course use it, and are 
understood to use it, in a sense which includes moral ability. 


swallows up the thoughts of all other sins. It is both sin and the fountain of 
sin. In the light of this divine philosophy, that theory which narrows down the 
view of sin to mere acts or volitions, appears m indeed. But though sin is 
not always voluntary in the sense of an act of the will put forth, it is always 
voluntary in its root; because, in all cases and kinds of sin, the will is its proper 
seat. A sinful propensity is a sinful state of the will, or an energy of the will 
ready to go forth in sinful acts, and is blameworthy, because the man is wilfully 
wrong. The importance of this distinction is seeu, when it is remembered that 
the overlooking of it has narrowed down the view of sin, so as entirely to 
exclude the doctrine of original sin, and the other doctrines of grace consequent 
upon that. 
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Both for the speaker and the hearer, it is easier than not, to 
change the meaning and understand the term of power in the 
full sense of a possibility of doing the thing. And the tempta- 
tion for theorizers of that class, thus to slip the sense of the 
term in the utterance, is the more pressing, use the sense 
of moral ability is what their occasions demand. They ascribe 
to Calvinists the doctrine that the will acts under a necessit 
involving involuntary restraints; and to go clear of any suc 
necessity, they suppose a contrary power, that shall involve a 
possibility of choosing the contrary of what is chosen. The 
power po gw in order to be at all to the purpose, must in- 
volve a real possibility of making the contrary choice, and thus 
must involvea moral power. Itisnothing to their purpose, to say 
that one has a natural power, the choosing organ or apparatus, 
but that not in working order; and more than this is always 
meant, when the idea of a power of contrary choice is brought 
in to sustain any conclusion in theology. When there is occa- 
sion to defend it, it appears only asa natural faculty; and none 
can deny, that the natural faculty of choosing is as applicable 
to one object as another, according as it is set to work by a 
positive inclination or motive. But when this defence is done, 
and the idea is called to its theological applications, then, for- 
sooth, it is taken in the full sense of a faculty of the mind really 
at work, or at least in a condition in which it may work. 

Let the sense of the term as defended be fixed in the mind 
—let it be remembered as we pass with it from point to point 
in theology, that this power of contrary choice is nothing more 
than a faculty of choosing, without any inclination of mind to 
move to a choice, and therefore sure never to be exerted, and 
see what service it will do, when applied as it is wont to be 
applied. For instance, it is applied to relieve the mind from 
the thought of acting under a necessity, in our first choice of 
sin. Because we begin life with all our inclinations towards 
sin, it strikes some minds that we are driven into sin, as by 
some imperious necessity. So they say—We do indeed choose 
that which is sin; but then we might have chosen the con- 
trary, for we had a power of contrary choice. But the objector 
replies—That was not a working power. While the inclina- 
tion is against it, it is wholly unserviceable. Without inclina- 
tion concurring, a power of choice never avails as a power. 
And how does it mend the matter, to bring in an unavail- 
able power as an offset against inclinations that are sure to 
prevail? 

This sophistication of mind, playing fast and loose between 
the two senses of the phrase, power of contrary choice, is faci- 
litated by the habit of locating the power im the will, as a 
separate faculty. The powers that stand behind the will, in 
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the inclination and judgment, and which impel to volition, in 
other words, those energies of the mind from which the voli- 
tions spring, are counted as one power, and then the will itself, 
or something in it, is conceived of as another power, which 
may swing over on the opposite side, when needfal, to balance 
one’s scheme of theology. 

This sophistication is also facilitated by an ambiguity, to 
which we have already referred, in the very term, power of 
contrary choice. It has such an elasticity about it, that if 
taken up to express simply a natural ability, it, by a force 
residing in itself, overleaps the bound, and expresses a moral 
ability. For, strictly speaking, a power to choose, if we mean 
by it anything more than the abstract faculty of choosing, in- 
volves a moral power. A mere natural ability to choose is a 
solecism in language. An ability to choose, whether in a direct 
or contrary choice, is, by force of the terms, more than a 
natural, it is a moral ability. How do we distinguish a natu- 
ral from a moral ability, except by saying that one has a natural 
ability, when he has an ability to do the thing, if he is inclined 
to do it ; and that one has the moral ability, when he is in- 
clined to do it—that is, when he has the inclination to choose 
to do it? So Edwards, in his work on the Will, says—“ We 
are said to be naturally unable to do a thing, when we cannot 
do it if we will, because what is most commonly called nature 
does not allow it.” But he says, “Moral inability consists 
either in a want of inclination, or the strength of a contrary 
inclination, or the want of sufficient motives.” Accordin 
to these definitions, a power of actually choosing is a mo 
ability. A natural ability to choose, is an ability to choose 
if we will, or an ability that becomes an ability to choose, 
as soon as we do choose, and not before; and as, in case of 
the power of cont choice, we never do choose it, so it is 
no ability at all. Or in other words, a natural ability to 
choose, is an ability to choose if we will; and so the very con- 
ception of a mere natural ability to choose, separate both from 
the bare faculty of the will, and from a moral ability, involves 
the idea of our choosing to choose—the very gist of the old 
Arminian self-determining power of the will. 

But what has led these theologians to this conceit of a power 
of a contrary choice? One empty conceit has begotten another. 
They have been endeavouring to avoid the conclusion, that 
fallen man is under a necessity of sinning, conceiving to them- 
selves a kind of necessity that imp involuntary restraints 
—a necessity that involves something more offensive than is 
involved in an infallible certainty. In tracing out the practical 
uses which ~~ make of their assumed power of contrary 
choice, we find that one of them is, to make it appear that the 
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unbalanced appetites of the infant, when opening into moral 

ncy, forming a bias to sin, do not impose a necessity of sin- 
ning. The infant, it is said, chooses that which is sinful ; yet 
he has at the same time a power of contrary choice,—he was 
not necessitated to what he chose. In the precise language of 
formal teaching, their word is, that the infant’s tendency to sin 
“ds infallible, but not inevitable ;” that is, it is such as cannot 
fail, but as may be avoided. It seems to us, that if it should 
be avoided, it would fail. But as those who use this language 
cannot mean to contradict themselves in five words, we must 
suppose that they use the word “infallible” somewhat inaccu- 
rately, meaning only that, as a matter of fact, it is unfailing— 
never does fail, never did fail, and never will. How even this 
can be absolutely certain, if it is known to be “not inevitable,” 
is not plain to our apprehension, unless, indeed, they have the 
faculty of foreseeing contingent events. However, they seem 
to have convinced themselves, in some way, of the “infallible” 
certainty of the sinfulness of every infant’s first responsible 
choice. Let us consider the bearing of this concession on the 
theory, that sin consists only in volitions, put forth by those 
who have, at the moment of putting them forth, the power of 
contrary choice. 

Let it be admitted that there is an infallible certainty that 
the infant’s first moral choice will be sinful, then all the ad- 
vantages of assuming a power of contrary choice vanish. It 
can be of no value, practical or theoretical, if the constitution 
of things under which the infant is placed, and the inclina- 
tions of his mind, be such as to determine him infallibly to a 
sinful choice. If this supposed power of choosing the con- 
trary cannot avail, even to raise a doubt whether he will 
choose the contrary, or to beget the least contingency as to 
what the choice will be, it is of no avail whatever. 

Should any here reply by asking, to what end, in any case, 
serves the showing of a natural ability which the sinner has, 
to do things which he is disinclined to do ; we answer, that it 
is never to make out any contingency about his future acts, 
but to shew that there is a bona fide basis of obligation. 
When we say that one has an ability to do a thing tf he will, 
—that is, has natural ability to do it, though his inclinations 
are hopelessly set against it,—we say what is needful to shew 
that the obligation to do it is complete upon him, and the 
blame for not doing it is as complete. And if the same were 
said of a supposed mere natural ability to a contrary choice, 
it might go to the same purpose of shewing obligation and 
blame ; were it not that the nonsense of the term, ability to 
choose if he will choose, or the liberty of choosing to choose, 
prevents its going to any purpose at all. 
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But the only purpose which this term can answer by being 
called in, is to give scope for contingency in the case of men’s 
future acts. This contingency was the great thing sought by 
the old Arminians, in their pleas for the self-determining 
power of the will. And a shadow of a like contingency 
seems to float before the mental vision of the advocates of a 
power of contrary choice, as a thing required to fill a void in 
their scheme ; while other exigencies of their scheme require 
them to admit an infallible certainty. In order to make out 
their notion of liberty, as necessary to moral agency, and 
their notion of sin, as consisting only in self-determined 
volitions, they need to have the future volitions of men con- 
tingent. But in order to make out the universality and 
totality of man’s depravity, which they feel bound to main- 
tain, they need an infallible certainty that the first moral act 
of every soul will be sin. So they actually provide for a con- 
tingency, while they exclude it by admitting a certainty. 
They assume that moral agency consists in the exercise of a 
will that is capable of choosing, with the same bias of the 
affections, in the same circumstances, and in the same act, 
the opposite of what it does choose. This is assuming that it 
is possible for the infant’s choice to be holy, in all the circum- 
stances of his case. For if he be really and fully capable of 
such a choice, it is fully possible that he will make it. There 
is a power of contrary ptm only so far forth as there is an 
actual possibility that the choice may be the contrary. When 
it is said that the infant, opening into moral agency under‘a 
bias, through a disturbed balance of the sensibilities, is under 
no necessity of choosing sin, because he has the power of a 
contrary choice, to what purpose is it said, if it be not to 
shew that there is an actual possibility that the contrary 
choice may occur? If we can see a cause, in the mind or 
out of it, which is sure to prevail against its occurrence, we 
can see a cause which is sure to prevent a contrary choice ; 
that is, which precludes in every case the power of a contrary 
choice. And even if we know that there is such a cause, 
though we cannot see what it is, the known existence of such 
@ cause assures us that there is no such power of contrary 
choice. The power that is so effectually precluded by some 
cause, known or unknown, from ever being exerted, that of 
all the millions of those who are supposed to have it, -it is 
infallibly certain that not one will ever exercise it, is at best 
no power at all. 

The assumption, therefore, of a. power of contrary choice, in 
order to avail to any purpose, must avail to make the future 
choices of men contingent; and if, on the other hand, all con- 
tingency be excluded, and an infallible certainty be admitted, 
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all the advantages of a supposed power of a contrary choice 
amount to nothing. 

But, whatever may be the value of this power of contrary 
choice, or its want of value, we are not called on to admit its 
existence without types Its existence, if it does exist, is a 
matter of fact, and should be proved, like other matters of 
fact, by the exhibition of the fact itself, in some instance of its 
manifestation. Where shall we find such an instance! The 
infant’s mind opens into moral agency under such a constitu- 
tion of things, and with such a bias to evil, as makes it certain 
that his first moral choice will be sinful That which makes 
it infallibly certain that he will make a sinful choice, excludes 
the possibility, the , of his making a holy choice. Then 
how do you know that this power of a contrary choice exists, 
when you concede that in all the acts of will, in all intelligent 
beings in the universe, never an instance occurred, or could 
occur, wherein it came into exercise? We know that other 
powers exist, because, in some instances, we see them exerted ; 
and from their exercise in some cases, we infer their existence 
in cases similar. But it is conceded that this power of con- 
trary choice never was exerted, and never will be. How, then, 
do we know that it exists? Indeed, it is by supposition, a 
power never supposed to be exerted. It is called the power 
of contrary choice; that is, a power to choose the opposite of 
what, in all cases, actually is chosen. It is only a power to 
make the choice that one is sure never to make. is must 
be one of those latent powers, that are doomed, by their very 
nature, to sleep a sleep of practical non-existence,—like a sup- 

ed power of the lighter scale to descend, notwithstanding 
an “ infallible” certainty that it will“ kick the beam.” 

If any should say that the saints in heaven, fixed there by 
a decree of Jehovah, to “go no more out,” but remain in a 
state of eternal holiness, have the natural power to plunge into 
sin and hell, what would he mean? Would he mean that they 
have the power of a contrary choice, involving a ibility of 
their actually preferring sin? If there be any such possibility, 
actual and real, then they are no morefixed in the heavenly state 
than were the angels that sinned; and it is really possible 
that they may yet become fiends of hell. Grant that they 
have a natural ability to plunge into hell. That would be 

nting that they have the power to do it tf they will, that is, 
if they choose ; but not that they have the power of choosing 
to do it, invalving the whole state of mind without which such 
a choice cannot be made. Such a power of contrary ‘choice 
they have not ; and the assurance that they never can have it, 
is our assurance that they are fixed in holiness, and heaven is 
to be heaven for ever. 
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If there be, in all cases of choice by a moral agent, a power 
of contrary choice, then God has the power of choosing sin in 
reference to holiness ; of choosing to turn all the resources of 
is creation and of himself into the service of malignity,—of 
becoming himself an infinite devil, and converting every world 
into a hell, and every soul into a fiend. Really, if he have the 
power of a contrary choice, what ground of certainty is there 
that he will not do it? The certainty that is, lies in the 
actual impossibility which, the Scriptures tell us, resides in his 
moral nature. They tell us that God “cannot lie;” that “ it 
is impossible for God to lie ;” that “ he cannot deny himself.” 
In telling us this, they assure us that God will never choose sin, 
or become a devil, because he has not the power of a contrary 
choice, and that there is in his moral nature an impossibility 
of his doing it. So the saints in heaven are sure never to 
become devils, because they have not the power of contrary 
choice,—-because their holy inclinations are so fixed and strong, 
as to put them beyond the possibility of that contrary choice. 
So the infant, under an innate bias to sin, has a natural 
ability to do right, if he should choose to do right ; but this is 
not saying that he has power to choose to do it. It is con- 
ceded that there is an infallible certainty that the infant’s 
first moral choice will be sinful, because he will make that 
choice under a decided bias, called a disturbance of the balance 
of the sensibilities. This bias so determines his choice, as to 
make it certain that he will choose that which is sinful. But, 
if this be the case, he has no power to choose the contrary. 
The inclination of the will in one direction, makes it impossible, 
that, in the same instant, it should be inclined in the opposite 
direction ; as much as the actual inclination of the scales in 
one direction, makes it impossible that in the same instant they 
should be inclined in the opposite. So, where this previous 
certainty exists, there can be no power of a contrary choice. 
Let us now consider the nature of that necessity which the 
advocates of the power of a contrary choice seek to provide 
against. We maintain that there can be no other necessity in 
the case than that which is involved in an infallible certainty, 
which certainty they also admit ; so that the labour of getting 
round any necessity which goes beyond an infallible certainty, 
is a work of supererogation. No one holds to any necessity 
determining the first choices of moral agents towards sin, other 
than the strength of inclination, or the mind’s own tendency 
te a sinful choice. But the necessity which our friends are 
anxious to provide against, seems to be some force external to 
the will oad controlling its action. They seem to fancy, that 


our choices, if made necessarily, are made under some invo- 
luntary restraint or constraint. But no such involuntary re- 
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straint, and of course no such necessity, can exist, when the 
strength of our inclination towards what we choose, is all the 
necessity which we are under for choosing as we do. But here 
we prefer to adopt the words of President Edwards (Part I. 
section 4) on the Will :— 


“Tt must be observed, that in what has been explained as signi- 
fied by the name of moral necessity, the word necessity is not used 
according to the original design and meaning of the word. For such 
terms, necessary, impossible, irresistible, &c., in common speech, and 
their most proper sense, are always relative, having reference to some 
supposable voluntary opposition, or endeavour, that is insufficient. 
But no such opposition or contrary endeavour is supposable in the 
case of moral necessity, which is a certainty of the inclination of the 
will itself; which does not admit the supposition of a will to oppose 
and resist it. For it is absurd to suppose the same individual will 
to oppose itself in the present act, or the present choice to be oppo- 
site to and resisting the present choice; as absurd as it is to talk of 
two contrary motions in the same moving body at the same time. 
And, therefore, the very case supposed never admits of any trial, 
whether an opposing or resisting will can overcome this necessity.” 


This quotation from Edwards answers adouble purpose. It 
shews that he did not, as our friends have supposed, overlook 
this conceit of a power of contrary choice. He here animad- 
verts upon it, and pronounces it an absurdity ; as absurd as two 
contrary motions of the same body in the same instant. But 
our main intent in the quotation was, to shew in what sense 
he uses the term necessity, when he makes our moral choices 
necessary. He uses it, not in the common sense of that which 
prevails against our mental endeavour, but in the sense of that 
which ensures the volition which the mind’s inclination seeks. 
In Edwards’s view, there is no necessity controlling moral 
choices, other than an absolute certainty ; and this certainty 
our friends admit. This moral necessity, or certainty, differs 
from a natural necessity, as the necessity of acting according 
to our inclination differs from the necessity of feeling pain when 
we are wounded. In the latter case, we feel the pain indepen- 
dently of our willingness to feel it. But the moral necessity 
is as sure in results, when the inclination is such that, on the 

resentation of certain motives, the act of will follows by an 
infallible certainty. That such a moral necessity, that is, 
certainty, rules in all moral choices, need not be argued ; for 
our friends admit it. They admit that the infant’s tendency to 
sin is infallible, though they say it is not inevitable. And by 
making this distinction between the infallible and inevitable, 
they shew that they are labouring against a figment of their 
own fancy,—a necessity, such as no one supposes ; a necessity 
prevailing against contrary endeavours of the will, which en- 
deavours are not supposable. 
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We do not misunderstand them. The writer from whom 
we have already quoted, reasons against a kind of necessity. 
that supposes a force of constraint put upon the will He 
says :— 

“If motives determine the movement of the will, in the same 
sense that the locomotive determines that of an attached train 
of cars, or that the weight determines the movement of the descend- 
ing beam of the scales, then we could not ascribe to the will any 
self-determining power, nor indeed any power whatever. It would 
then be a mere passive thing, of which accountability could not be 
predicated. The will in no instance chooses as it does because it is 
overpowered by irresistible motives; but because it is a will, and as 
such can act only in the way of free elective preference.” 

How closely this deliverance harmonizes with Edwards's 
opponents, may be noticed by the way. Yet this writer, with 
what consistency we will not say, holds that the act of the will 
is always as the greatest apparent good, or as the strongest 
motive. What, then, is he opposing? Simply an imaginary 
necessity—the conceit, that somebody pleads for a power that 
prevails against or without the will’s endeavour. He agrees 
with us, as to the infallible certainty, that the infant’s first 
moral choice will be sinful. Yet none of his opponents would 
ask him to concede more than this. None of them believe in 
any other necessity than this. None believe in a necessity 
that bears the will away in spite of its endeavours, like a 
steam-engine. So all this labour of theorizing only escapes a 
difficulty that never existed; that might be more easily 
escaped, by shewing it a simple absurdity. 

Indeed, it arrays one absurdity against another. The con- 
ceit of a power of contrary choice is brought in, to exclude 
the conceit of a natural necessity. It supposes that, where the 
mind determines the will to a certain choice, the will is capable 
of a determination to a contrary choice in the same instant. 
But when the will actually makes its free choice in view of 
motives, it is absurd to suppose it capable of choosing the 
opposite. But this absurdity cannot be better exposed, than 
it has been in the above quotation from Edwards. When this 
absurdity is presented to the mind as he presents it, even the 
believer in the power of contrary choice repels it, and denies 
that he holds the idea in any such sense. So the writer above 
quoted remarks on this very passage from Edwards :— 


“ What is the power here denied ? Certainly not what is usuall 
meant by ‘ power of contrary choice,’ but only the power of the wi 
‘to oppose its present act,’ or, in other words, to have opposite 
choices at one and the same time. The will can no more move in 
opposite directions at the same instant, than can the body. A man 
can as easily be walking north and south at the same time, as the 
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will be making contrary choices at the same time. This is a power 
of contrary choice, which neither sinner, saint, nor angel possesses, 
and which God could no more impart to a creature than he can 
make two and two equal five. But we, nevertheless, insist that 
there is in the will a power of contrary choice, and that without 
this, the will would have no power of choice whatever, and so would 
not be a will.” 


Doubtless he is sincere in the belief, that the idea, as he 
holds it, involves no such absurdity ; but he fails to define it 
in such a way as to escape the absurdity. We want such a 
> but we have never seen it, and think we never 
shall. 

They tell us, too, that they believe in “no such self-deter- 
mining power of the will, as the old Arminian philosophy 
claimed.” We doubt not, they sincerely think so. Yet to us 
it seems that they unconsciously involve the same principle, 
and that their power of contrary choice describes an imaginary 
attribute of the will, which is identical with the self-determin- 
ing power of the old Arminians. See it in a single view. 
They tell us, that this power of a contrary choice is a mere 
natural power, or ability. But a natural ability is an ability 
to do as we will. A natural ability to choose is an ability to 
choose as we will, or an ability of the will, in its own exercise, 
to determine how it will choose ; and wherein does this differ 
from the old Arminian self-determining power ? 

But, whether the two are identical or not, the phrase, we 
will not say the idea, of the power of a contrary choice, serves 
in the new scheme of doctrine the same ends which the self- 
determining power served in the scheme of Taylor and Turn- 
bull, refuted by Edwards. They used it to exclude the proper 
doctrine of original sin ; to shew that sin and holiness consist 
exclusively in choices, or volitions ; to carry out the doctrine, 
that man could not be created holy, nor born in sin, and of 
course that regeneration cannot properly be a new creation in 
Christ, but a result of moral suasion under a divine influence 
that is common to the regenerate and unregenerate,—making 
the issue turn on man’s self-determined choice. These, in the 
. Main, were the purposes to which the Old Arminians worked 
their self-determining power, and these are the purposes to 
which the same, under a new name, is now worked. Could 
we afford the space, we should be glad to take up first the 
reasons, one by one, by which Edwards so — against - 
the conceit in his day, and shew that they have equal force 
against it, as it stands in its new form and phrase. And then 
we should be glad to take up, one by one, the applications of 
each, and shew them to be the same,—that they are used as 
props to precisely the same corners of the frame of theology. 
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This subject is worthy of the reader’s careful study ; for the 
conceit which we have laboured to expose, is the foundation 
and grand constructive error of a scheme in theology which is 
acquiring many adherents, especially of our young ministers. 
It may strike the cursory reader as a small question of meta- 
physics. but when Edwards employed the choicest energies 
of his mind and produced his world-renowned work against it, 
he did it, he tells us, because in this single error was entrenched 
the whole Arminian scheme; and in his work on Original Sin 
(page 423, Worcester edition), he says— 


“The fore-mentioned notion of the freedom of the will, as essen- 
tial to moral agency, and necessary to the very existence of virtue - 
and sin, seems to be a grand favourite point with Pelagians and 
Arminians, and all divines of such characters, in their controversies 
with the Orthodox. There is no one thing more fundamental in 
their schemes of religion. On the determination of this one leading 
point depends the issue of almost all the controversies we have with 
suchdivines. . . . . It is necessary that the modern prevailing 
doctrine concerning this point should be well understood, and there- 
fore thoroughly considered and examined. For without it there is 
no hope of putting an end to the controversy about original sin, and 
innumerable other controversies that subsist about the main points of 
religion. I stand ready to confess to the forementioned modern 
divines, if they can maintain their peculiar notion of freedom con- 
sisting in a self-determining power of the will, as necessary to moral 
agency, and can thoroughly establish it, in opposition to the argu- 
ments lying against it, then they have an impregnable castle, to 
which they may repair and remain invincible, in all controversies 
they have with reformed divines, concerning original sin, the sove- 
reignty of grace, election, redemption, conversion, the efficacious 
operations of the Holy Spirit, the nature of saving faith, perseverance 
of the saints, and other principles of the kind.” 


The importance of a thorough examination of this notion is 
the greater, in that the whole scheme to which it belongs, stands 
or falls with it. A wider influence is now at work to turn 
away the minds of ministers and churches from the Calvinistic 
doctrines, than was ever before seen in the course of the history 
of New England. And we have the germ of the whole system 
here antagonizing with Calvinism, in the phrase which we have 
so imperfectly expounded. Let this germ be displaced from 
the common mind, and the rest will disappear. Yet, strange 
to tell, we have now in memory not a single instance, in which 
any thing like a full and formal refutation of this sophism has 
been attempted. And, indeed, we know of very little that has 
been written and published in argument for tt. We would be 
glad to see such an argument; for it strikes us, that one at- 
tempting to sustain it by arguments could hardly fail to dis- 
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cover for himself the narrow and crumbling ground beneath 
him. The assumption has obtained its wide currency, very 
little by argument, but mostly as a gratuitous assumption, and 
it is now time to bring it to the test. 





Art. V.—TZhe Minister's Wooing. By Harrizet Brscuer 
Stowz. New York: Derby, Jackson, & Co. Boston: 
Brown, Taggard, & Chase. 1859. Pp. 578, 12mo. 


We are among the many who began to read this latest fiction 
of Mrs Stowe, when first published in the Atlantic Monthly 
with a lively curiosity to see how the skill that created the 
admirable character of Uncle Tom would succeed in treating 
the solid, historical character of Dr Samuel Hopkins ; and we 
frankly confess that, in some parts of the book, not only has 
our curiosity been gratified, but our admiration has been ex- 
cited to the highest degree. We admire the genius of the 
author, which dared to set her good-natured, chatty factotum, 
Miss Prissy, to the heroic work of storming the redoubtable 
doctor’s study, while he was in the midst of a profound cogita- 
tion upon the distinction between natural and moral ability, 
and “swoop him up,” goodly old bachelor as he was, into Mrs 
Scudder’s best room, to help a “synod of matrons” from the 

arish to decide which of several brocades would best become 
bis young sweetheart at her approaching nuptials ; and then 
could depict the modest composure and sweet becomingness 
with which that reverend and muscular divine submitted to an 
operation at once so sudden, so unusual, and so delicate. This 
surely is a rare and felicitous combination, even for fiction ; 
and we say at once that the grace that could undergo all this 
is worthy to be mentioned alongside the genius that created 
the scene; and that a book which can afford such rich contrasts 
among its commonest incidents, is worthy of the popularity 
which it is sure to have. 

Thus far, we doubt not, the great majority of our fellow- 
readers are at one with ourselves. But now, and more seri- 
ously, we confess to a feeling akin to a personal mortification, 
in having been made to see that august theologian and truly 
great man brought down to the level of common lovers in the 
plot of a common love-story—a Samson, as it were, bound and 

linded, that he might furnish entertainment for the uncir- 
cumcised. We question the right of any medium, however 
talented or wih deaneel, thus to summon up the spirits of the 
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great dead, merely to point a contrast or adorn a tale.* 
Further still: we must confess to a feeling stronger yet than 
mortification, at some intimations which chapters xxii. to xxiv. 
of this story give to the world, of the author’s sentiments on 
some important religious truths, and the currency which this 
a og fiction will be likely to give to those sentiments. In 
order to place the matter at once and fully before the reader, 
we raise the question in order that we may answer it—* Does 
this part of the story tend to disparage some important Scrip- 
tural truths as they have been generally understood and held 
by the orthodox portion of New England?” In other words, 
has it a natural tendency to modify the anxiety which they 
have always felt in regard to the eternal state of friends who 
die impenitent. 

-In comparison with this question, it is of little consequence 
to those whose sentiments this Quarterly represents, what may 
be the character and success of this story as a feat of creative 
genius ; what circulation it may attain to, or how soon be for- 
gotten ; whether the genius of the writer will succeed in culti- 
vating the literary taste of New England so that it will con- 
tinue to relish negro-talk+ in all her books, or whether that 
taste will prove obstinate, and, asserting its dignity, require 
that such slang henceforth be omitted from books which they 
are expected to pay for; and whether the author is writing 
herself up still higher in the public admiration, or whether she 
may not be doing what the most malicious critics could not do 
as well. These points, on which the critics are already differ- 
ing, and on which we have very positive opinions, we consent 


* Dr Hopkins was born, September 17. 1721. He was married to Miss 
Joanna Ingersol, at Great Barrington, January 13. 1748—his age being a little 
more than 26 years. They had five sons and three daughters, the youngest of 
whom died September 22. 1792, in her twenty-seventh year. She must there- 
fore have been born about 1766. Dr Hopkins’s first sermon against the slave- 
trade was preached at Newport, about the year 1770. His first wife died, August 
31. 1793. He was married, September 14. 1794, to Miss Elizabeth West, aged 
55, who survived him. [See Dr Park’s memoir of his life.] Is it quite fair to 
represent him, soon after the ogee of that sermon, when he must have been 
about fifty years old. the father of eight children, and the wife of his youth still 
living, as an old bachelor, ‘“ wooing” Mary Scudder? The sermon quotes the 
Declaration of Independence, of July 4. 1776, p. 243. Dr Stiles is represented 
as disapproving of it, g 278. He and Hopkins had been known through New 
England, New York, New Jersey, England and Scotland, as the leaders of effort 
in behalf of the negroes, since the issue of their joint Circular, Aug. 31, 1773. 
Stiles left Newport in 1776. John Adams was Ambassador at the Court of St 
James, p.199. This was from 1785 to 1787. Aaron Burr was a member of the 
United States Senate, which was first organised, April 30. 1789, when Dr Hop- 
kins was in his sixty-eighth year, and his first wife was still living. Can we 
be quite sure that a boo with such errors in it, describes his pastoral life, cha- 
racter, and influence, with perfect accuracy ? 

+ We have been informed, on high southern authority, that much of her 


“ negro talk” is no genuine negro talk at all, but only a mixture of valgarisms 
current among ignorant Yankees and Low Dutch. 
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to leave, for the present, untouched save by this ing allu-. 
sion, in order that we may shew that the practical theology of 
the book, on some fundamental points, is loose, and justly un- 
satisfactory to a large portion of her New England readers. 

In the first place, in the discussion of religious questions, 
the advantage, in point of force, is given to the wrong side. 
Even where there may be a doubt, the benefit of that doubt is 
not given where it of right belongs. Genius raises strong, or 
at least specious objections, and nothing but unlearned simpli- 
city is found to reply. The circumstances in this particular 
case are in brief as follows: James Marvyn, a bright, daring, 
generous young man, but without any pretensions to a religious 
character, is lost at sea. (Of course, oe turns up again in due 
time, else the story would not be a good love-story according 
to the standards; but for the purposes of evincing and testing 
the religious sentiments of the dramatis persona, it is all the 
same as if he were truly and for ever lost.) His mother, a 
religious woman of strong feelings—we might say almost of 
passions,—whose heart does not fully accept the popular reli- 
gious faith from which her understanding finds it impossible 
to break away, is thrown into the deepest agony by the news; 
is first paralysed, and then frantic, in which state she talks 
like a maddened fury, pressing, with a fearful eloquence, all 
the suggestions which a human heart in such a state can raise 
es the benevolence of Gud in permitting such an event. 

r Marvyn, a strong Puritan believer, silently submits to the 
awful stroke “in hopeless, heart-smitten dejection.” Mary 
Scudder, the angelic Christian maiden, whose guileless heart 
had been stolen unawares and carried off to sea, rises above 
all anxiety as to where his body sleeps, and pushes her tearful 
inquiries after his soul into the very depths of the future state. 
In her agony she still clings to her God,—she has nowhere 
else to go but unto him; but, oh, what a God does he now 
seem to her to be! “ My God, my God, oh where art thou?” 
she exclaims; and then her grief retires within to prey upon 
itself. Had she not been the embodiment of every Christian 

e, this dreadful load would have pressed some impiety from 

er lips; but there she stands in the midst of this fiery trial, 

faultless as an angel, and leaving us nothing further to desire 

in her regard, except that the writer had represented her as a 

proper result of Puritan training, rather than as a beautiful 
exception to it. 

Thus the representation, direct and implied, which is given 
of the feelings of these religious people in regard to this provi- 
dence, is tragic in the extreme. It is fearfully eloquent, and 
by far the most exciting part of the book. The whole force of 
the author’s genius is laid out upon it, and with such success, 
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that the character of God for benevolence labours like a great 
ship in a terrible gale. Now, what is offered as a restorative 
in this extreme case, and who administers it? A negro, of 
course; and that a woman! In the whole circle of friendship, 
no other is found worthy of doing it. The white people have 
all been turned into ice or stone by the poe theology of 
the day ; “stiffened and enchained by the glacial reasonings ” 
of the Puritan ministry. A prayer is indeed offered in the 
afflicted circle, but by whom and with what effect, we are left 
to conjecture. Dr Hopkins is utterly silent until Mrs Marvyn 
and Mary leave the room, when he volunteers tu Mr Marvyn 
one cold, theological proposition, a broad and solid religious 
generality, and then returns to his home and his study. 
While Mrs Marvyn and Mary Scudder are by themselves, 
there transpires that tragic scene to which we have alluded, 
that fearful outpouring of a smitten but unreconciled heart, 
in language which we will not quote, for it cannot be read 
without a shudder. During this awful hour, “Ole Candace” 
has been listening at their door until her big tropical African 
heart could contain its generous warmth no longer, and she 
bursts into the room, administering mingled doctrine, consola- 
tion, and reproof thus liberally to the unimpassioned father, 
the unreconciled mother, and the disconsolate daughter-elect : 


“ Lor bress ye, Squire Marvyn, we won’t hab her goin’ on dis yer 
way,” she said. ‘ Do talk gospel to her, can’t ye?—ef you can’t I 
will.” 

“Come, ye poor little lamb,” she said, walking straight up to Mrs 
Marvyn, “ come to Ole Candace ;” and with that-she gathered the 
pale form to her bosom, and sat down and began rocking her, as if 
she had been a babe. “ Honey, darlin’, ye a'n’t right,—dar’s a 
drefful mistake somewhar,” she said. ‘“ Why, de Lord a’n’t like 
what ye tink,—he loves ye, honey! Why, jes feel how J loves ye, 
—poor ole black Candace,—an’ I a’n’t bettern Him as made me! 
Who was it wore de crown o’ thorns, lamb ?—who was it sweat great 
drops o’ blood ?—who was it said, ‘Father, forgive dem ?’—Say, 
honey !—wasn’t it de Lord dat made ye? Dar, dar, now ye’r cryin’! 
—cry away, and ease yer poor little heart! He died for Mass’r Jim, 
—loved him and died for him,—jes’ give up his sweet, precious body 
and soul for him on de cross? Laws, jes’ leave him in Jesus’ hands! 
Why, honey, dar’s de very print o’ de nails in his hands now !” 

The floodgates were rent; and healing sobs and tears shook the 
frail form, as a faded lily shakes under the soft rains of summer. 
All in the room wept together. 

“ Now, honey,” said Candace, after a pause of some minutes, “I 
knows our doctor's a mighty good man, an’ larned,—an’ in fair 
weather I ha’n’t no ’bjection to yer hearin’ all about dese yer great 
an’ mighty tings he’s got to say. But, honey, dey won’t do for you 
now; sick folks mus’n’t hab strong meat; an’ times like dese, dar 
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jest a’n’t but one ting to come to, an’ dat ar’s Jesus. Jes’ come right 
down to whar poor ole black Candace has to stay allers,—it’s a good 
place, darlin’! Look right at Jesus. Tell ye, honey, ye can’t live no 
other way now. Don’t ye ‘member how he looked on his mother, 
when she stood faintin’ and tremblin’ under de cross, jes like you? 
He knows all about mothers’ hearts; he won’t break yours. It was 
jes’ cause he know’d we’d come into straits like dis yer, dat he went 
- through all dese tings,—him, de Lord o’ Glory! Is dis him you was 
a talkin’ about? him you can’t love? Look at him, an’ see ef you 
can’t. Look an’ see what he is? Don’t ask no questions, and don’t 
go to no reasonin’s,—jes’ look at Him, hangin’ dar, so. sweet and 
patient, on de cross! All dey could do couldn’t stop his lovin’ ’em ; 
he prayed for ’em wid all de breath he had. Dar’s a God you can 
love, a’n’t dar? Candace loves him,—poor ole, foolish, black, wicked 
Candace ; and she knows he loves her.” And here Candace broke 
down into torrents of weeping. 

They laid the mother, faint and weary, on her bed, and beneath 
the shadow of that suffering cross came down a healing sleep on 
those weary eyelids. 

“ Honey,” said Candace, mysteriously, after she had drawn Mary 

out of the room, “don’t ye go for to troublin’ yer mind wid dis yer. 

I’m clar Mass’r James is one o’ de ‘lect; an’ I’m clar dar’s consid’r- 
able more o’ de lect dan people tink. Why, Jesus didn’t die for 
nothin’ ,—all dat love a’n’t gwine to be wasted. De ‘lect is more’n 
you or I knows, honey! Dar’s de Spirit,—he’ll give it to em ; and 
ef Mass’r James is called an’ took, depend upon it de Lord has got 
him ready,—course he has. So don’t ye go to layin’ on yer poor 
heart what no mortal creetur can live under; ‘cause as we’s got to 
live in dis yer world, it’s quite clar de Lord must ha’ fixed it so we 
can; and ef things was as some folks suppose, why, we couldn’t live, 
and dar wouldn’t be no sense in any ting that goes on.” 

Doubtless “ Ole Candace’s”” heart was all right in this mat- 
ter. She talked good experience, and that right eloquently ; 
but experience, heart-knowledge, piety, were no match for the 
fiery logic and almost Satanic ‘eloquence of Mrs Marvyn. It 
did not strike and turn one point of the difficulty she had 
raised. It only hushed her up. 

It was something as if a Mrs Siddons should come upon the 
stage, raving like a fallen angel against God and religion, 
carrying the sympathies of the whole pit with her as she 
turned and walked off with the haughty air of an injured 
queen ; but should soon send back her simple waiting-maid to 
curtsey to the multitude, and say—* Missis did not mean as 
much as she said. She was only acting ; so full of her as- 
sumed character was she, that she had to say that or die. 
But she feels better now.” 

Now, what inference will unbelievers be likely to draw 
from such a scene as Mrs Stowe has here agperon but that, 
in proportion as a mind is excited to think intensely on re- 
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ligious subjects, it sees awful objections to evangelical doc- 
trine ; and that there is no cure for these objections but, the 
simple credulousness of ignorance ; in other words, that these 
objections cannot be looked down, they can only be looked 
away from. For here the current theology of that day, as re- 
presented in Hopkins and Edwards, rn | which the author 
pictures as being so admirable for the exercise of such giant 
intellects in the study, is set before the reader as perfectly 
nonplussed and dumb in one of the trying experiences of 

ractical life ; as worthless in this dire emergency as a pon- 
; ten stationary engine of a thousand horse power would be 
to rescue a drowning man from the water. Nor does Mrs 
Stowe, who holds the most intimate social relations with those 
who glory in being called Edwardeans and Hopkinsians, 
volunteer one word of her own in vindication of their senti- 
ments, or utter one hearty disclaimer against the impious and 
broken conclusions.of Mrs Marvyn. The intellectual strength 
of the party lies silent, while “Ole Candace,” with her pious 
garrulity, bring out whatever of consolation there is for the 
poor sufferers, But supposing that “Ole Candace,” or some 
coloured brother no less pious than herself, had been put to 
the work of raising the objections to this providence, and that 
Dr Hopkins, through Mrs Stowe, who is professing to interpret 
him, had been permitted to answer them by some of those 
strong logico-scriptural consolations which are by no means 
rare in his works, how would the case have then stood? The 
practical effect of such a disposition of the forces in argument 
would have been quite as just to the truth, to say the least ; 
it might have been as useful to the general reader ; and this 
arrangement would, at the same time, have afforded all neces- 
sary scope for the creative genius of the author. 

She has said some things highly complimentary to the in- 
tellects of Hopkins, Edwards, and their compeers; but what 
is the practical estimate which she has here put upon their 
character and works? What but this, that their system of 
belief, as an intellectual construction,—a system on which 
they suspended their own hopes of salvation, and in the 
illustration of which for the salvation of others they exercised 
their loftiest faculties for more than a quarter of a century, 
and which system of belief is generally considered by the 
theological world as one of the most remarkable products of 
the human mind acting upon the word of God,—that this, 
after all, is only a man of straw, which can easily be upset by 
the pious gibberish of an ignorant negress ; or only a scare- 
crow, which, however much good it may have frightened com- 
mon New England people into in the days of their ignorance, 
has no terrors for “ poor ole, foolish, black, wicked Candace? ” 
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Mrs Stowe has here repeated the inexcusable mistake of Mr 
Dickens. Most of the religious characters he has drawn are 
purely vicious,—designed so to be; and the very few exce 
tions are, so far as we can now recollect, taken from low life, 
—their piety being carefully separated from all power of 
original, independent thought. One would suppose that Mr 
Dickens had never fallen in with, or read of, one genuine 
specimen from that glorious host of worthies that rises before 
the English historic mind responsive to the word “ Christian.” 
As an author, he either wilfully ignores the existence of any 
such being as a Christian philosopher, Christian poet, or even 
Christian gentleman; or else he has no faculty to appreciate 
that lofty type of humanity; or, which is perhaps the more 
probable, he has no confidence in his power to delineate them, 
and so wisely chooses only such as he can manage,—that 
weak and earthly class, whose infirmities and hypocrisies lie 
upon the very surface. 

Should we substitute, in the last paragraph, the words 
“ preacher and lecturer” for “author,” it would describe the 
most popular speaker in America at the present time,—we 
mean, of course, the pastor of the Plymouth Church in 
Brooklyn. We rarely listen to him, or read the reports of his 
most popular discourses, without wondering what is that 
attribute, or that combination of attributes, in him, which has 
drawn within the sphere of his observation such an unusual 
proportion of such unfortunate specimens of the genus minis- 
ter, as furnish him materials fur what are generally considered 
the spiciest parts of his discourses. If these are, as they ap- 
pear to be, his principal associations with the ministry, he 
shews the mettle of a true hero by remaining in it. 

In like manner, Mrs Stowe’s Christians are generally from 
humble, not to say low life; and, in her former novels, her 
ministers are, with rare exceptions, contemptible. They 
generally disgrace the profession they make, and weaken what- 
ever system they attempt io advocate ; and she is quite content 
to have it so, since, if these characters were dropped out, her 
stories would lose some of their raciest passages. With all 
the noble and beautiful things she here and there says of the 
Christian doctrines and of those who profess them,—as in 
these very chapters ‘she has said some fine things in truly 
Macaulayan style of the New England Puritans,—she gene- 
rally leaves the balance of the argument against them; an 
injury to substantive Christianity for which all her brilliant 
and lucrative labours for the poor slave will be a miserable com- 
pensation. The least that we can say upon this point is, that 
af the doctrines which Mrs Stowe, by her connection with an 
evangelical church, professes to believe, and to hang all her 
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hopes for the future life upon, command the respect and con- 
fidence of the reading world to-day, it is not from any direct 
and open service which her pen has rendered them in her 
most popular works. Her negative testimony on these points 
has a very positive effect upon a large class of readers,—an 
effect she may not have intended, and may even deplore, but 
which is none the less dangerous for that. 

We admit that the first effect of the violent eloquence of 
Mrs Marvyn is considerably modified afterwards. She comes 
to herself, and appears somewhat penitent for her violent un- 
submission ; but the honour of this practical improvement 
accrues to the course of nature in the soul, rather than to 

sitive Christianity, as it should have been made to do. 

er wicked passion ere long calms down, as all violent human 
emotions must, soon or late, from exhaustion. She then tells 
Mary she must forget the naughty things she said on that 
fearful day ; and still she cannot avoid adding, “it had to be 
said, or I should have died.” She looks at the awful provi- 
dence something as she would at the back side of a summer 
thunder-cloud that had laid waste her beautiful home and 
flower-gurden,—a grand and impressive sight in the distance, 
but which, after all, had no business to come that way. 

Sweet Mary is made still more heavenly and spiritual by 
the remembrance of this, her great sorrow, as it recedes. 
How could it be otherwise? She was already too unearthly 
to be endangered by a discipline of this sort ; and so, when 
this great trial, like a Satan, came, it found nothing in her, 
and passed on. But this comforting result of the great trial 
in both is spoken of as the “ reaction” of suffering nature, 
something as the cessation of acute pain becomes a positive 
pleasure ; but it is not spoken of as the proper Christian 
effect of a sanctified affliction,—a result wrought by the Spirit 
of God through an unquestioning submission to a deep, dark 
providence. No distinct enunciation is made of the im- 
portant truth, that such a blessed fruit of trial is due, not to 
nature, but to grace. The great evil is represented as at last 
overruled for good, or turning into good ; but no clear, strong 
vindication of the pornene as not being evil or unjust, but 
altogether wise and good, is attempted. There is given the 
reader a long and fine essay upon the uses of sorrow in human 
experiences, without any intimation that the quality of the 
effect of sorrow upon the heart depends upon the quality of 
that heart in its relation to Him who sends the sorrow. The 


reader is told that “sorrow is divine—sorrow is grand and 
great—sorrow is reigning on the throne of the universe—sor- 
row is wise and far-seeing—sorrow is the great birth-agony of 
immortal powers—sorrow is the great searcher and revealer 
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of hearts,” and many more glittering generalities of this sort, 
to prove that it is disciplinary and good for every one, as 
crushing the rose is necessary to bring out its sweetness. 
But we look in vain for any quotation in the plain, terse 
Saxon of our Bible, or for any indirect intimation that all 
this sorrow, or indeed any part of it, is the proper result of 
sin,—a vindication of the righteousness of the great Sove- 
reign,—a penalty for transgression, and a chastisement, look- 
ing back to our guilty past; which truth must be fully 
admitted, or there can be no solid consolation whatever for 
sorrow. The inference which might be drawn from this 
delicate and flattering exposition of the ways of God with 
man, is, that they could not be vindicated on their own 
merits as the penalty of sin, but only as considered in con- 
nection with certain useful results to the sufferer ; and that, 
therefore, inversely, had Mrs Marvyn remained obstinate and 
impenitent to the last, this providence, as far as she was con- 
cerned, could not be defended. 

Not to quote ‘‘ Ole Candace” again on this point, take such 
a passage as this, in which Miss Prissy takes up the same 
strain with slight variations, adding the comforting thought, 
that some folks may perhaps repent while falling from mast- 
head :— 

“T can't help feeling that Jim Marvyn is gone to heaven, poor 
fellow! His father is a deacon—and such a good man! and Jim, 
though he did make a great laugh wherever he went, and sometimes 
laughed where he hadn't ought to, was a noble-hearted fellow. Now, 
to be sure, as the doctor says, ‘ amiable instincts a’n’t true holiness ;’ 
but then they are better than unamiable ones, like Simeon Brown’s. 
. Now I know we can’t do anything to recommend ourselves 
to the Lord; but then I can’t help feeling some sorts of folks must 
be by nature more pleasing to him than others. David was a man 
after God’s own heart, and he was a generous, whole souled fellow, 
like Jim Marvyn, though he did get carried away by his spirits 
sometimes and do wrong things; and so I hope the Lord saw fit to 
make Jim one of the elect. We don’t ever know what God’s grace 
has done for folks. I think a great many are converted when we 
know nothing about it, as Miss Twitchel told poor old Miss Tyrel, 
who was mourning about her son, a dreadful wild boy, who was 
killed falling from mast-head. She says, that from the mast-head 
to the deck was time enough for divine grace to do the work.” 
(P. 371.) 

Are we beside ourselves, or uncharitable, in saying that this 
seems too like the ingenuity of a tender spirit, labouring to 
gloss over or modify the old, fearless doctrine of the fathers 
on this point; a doctrine which seems very strong, and was 
very strong, only because the unmistakeable word of God made 
it so? 
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Taken in its connection, this seems too much like a special 
plea, devised in order to get round the unpleasant fact, that 
an interesting sinner had died without giving that evidence 
of preparation for death which is commonly supposed to be 
necessary to authorise hope of his salvation. It likewise oon- 
veys a strong intimation of this unexpressed inference, that 
when acute sorrow at a sinner’s loss shall have done its puri- 
fying work in the hearts of sufferers, fitting them for the 
intensest enjoyment of the surprises of heaven, that lost sinner 
shall somewhere be found safe. In other words, that God, in 
such trying providences, is playing with our sensibilities, as 
Mrs Stowe is in her fiction of Jim Marvyn’s loss at sea, in 
order to intensify our delight, when, with affections quickened 
and purified by his supposed loss, we find him on terra firma. 

The whole philosophy of this affliction, with the exception 
of two or three lines out of as many pages, is natural and 
Pagan, not Christian and scriptural. Now, we submit that 
all reasonings from the mere nature of the soul, like all fine 
analogies from the physical world, are “ stiffening and glacial ” 
—utterly inadequate to the cravings of the soul in its fiery 
trials; and, therefore, for a Christian writer who has brought 
a soul into such straits, then to make no effort to meet its 
wants by a clear and explicit offer of the Bible consolations as 
being sufficient, and the only consolations sufficient, for the 
emergency, giving in place thereof a fine disquisition on the 
natural uses of tears, is practically to dishonour the Word of 
God, and place Christianity at a disadvantage before the 
reader. A soul, under the pressure of a great affliction, will 
reason more forcibly from nature against the divine benevo- 
lence, than a Christian, in a calm, dispassionate mental state, 
can reason in behalf of that benevolence from the same dr 
source ; and hence, to rest the defence of Christianity in suc 
circumstances upon mere natural reasonings, is to do it an 
irreparable injury. Had Mrs Stowe’s “ mournful Cassandra ” 
applied for consolation to Plato (whose wisdom in point she 
also quotes), that noble heathen would have discoursed to her 
in quite as comforting a strain as Mrs Stowe converses with 
her readers upon the moral uses of sorrow; and in that case, 
such discourse would have been admirable, and all that could 
have been expected. But for a Christian writer of this day 
to reduce her mournful characters to the same cold and meagre 
consolations, as if there had been on earth no such thing as 
the Christian scriptures working their wonders of divine heal- 
ing now for eighteen hundred years, is an unfairness to Chris- 
tianity not to be excused in any one, and least of all in one 
who professes allegiance to those scriptures as divinely inspired. 

We hope not to be misunderstood on this point. We are 
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aware that it is a critical matter to discriminate between an 
author’s own sentiments, and the sentiments which he repre- 
sents only dramatically. Still there are certain general prin- 
ciples of judgment in such cases, in regard to which there can 
be but little difference of opinion. It is no uncharitableness 
or unfairness to say, that the most forcible and interesting 
characters in a story argue the quality of the ruling forces in 
its author’s spirit ; that more of his own soul, or self, will 
of necessity flow into those creations with which he sympa- 
thises, than into those from which he differs; and that, there- 
fore, the reader is right in forming conclusions as to the 
author’s characters and sentiments from the prevailing tone 
and atmosphere of the book. , 

Admitting, then, as we distinctly do, that Mrs Stowe is not 
to be held guilty of all the wrong things which any of her 
characters, in an unchristian mood, may _ ie uttered—as in- 
spiration is not to be charged with all that is said by the inter- 
locutors in the Book of Job—we do say, quite as distinetly, 
that the religious public will hold her responsible for allowing 
such characters to carry off the convictions and sympathies of 
the reader beyond her power to recover them—as the author 
of the Book of Job would have been in fault had he given that 
book a final lurch towards Satan and infidelity. She is 
responsible for such a distribution of power among her charac- 
ters as places New England theology, and the characters 
formed upon it, at a disadvantage and under a reproach in 
the mind of the average reader; or that, in the modern theo- 
logical dialect, she has unfortunately “disturbed the balance 
of the sensibilities” in the reader’s mind. In our judgment, 
she has done a great wrong in not having spoken more posi- 
tively in her own name, to rebut, or at least to qualify, the 
very positive and fercible irreligious statements of Mrs Marvyn; 
but had she said ever so much in this way of calm after quali- 
fication, it would have been but a partial compensation for 
having first given Mrs Marvyn, while in a wicked state of 
mind, the power to steal and carry off the reader’s freshest 
sympathies into the cheerless regions of unbelief, and there 
desert them. 

Hence we have little doubt that Messrs Holmes, Lowell, 
Higginson, and their coadjutors in the Atlantic Monthl 
who scorn the peculiar New-England Theology as only suc 
minds can scorn, are secretly bidding this book God-speed, on 
account of its silent theological tendencies ; and that the whole 
mystic fraternity of liberalism will rejoice together, that this 
book will incidentally do some part of their work more effec- 
tually than they could have done it, becanse its author has the 
confidence of the religious public as they have not. 
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We remark in’ the next place, by way of objection, that 
Mrs Stowe’s reasonings upon these deep and awful subjects in 
religion are chiefly from the human sensibilities. They spring 
from the heart without a Bible, rather than from the under- 
standing with the Bible open before it ; from woman’s heart, 
erates tender rather than logical; and from woman's 

eart when riven by a great sorrow, when her “love lies 
bleeding,” and when, in consequence, her sensibilities have 
more than their usual preponderance. It is poignant, tender 
grief at the untimely death of James that points the whole 
argument. This gives its whole force to Mrs Marvyn’s pas- 
sionate soliloquy ; it is to soften this agony of the bereaved 
mother that Miss Prissy, “who had very small proclivities 
towards the unseen and spiritual,” chatters on so foolishly 
upon one of the most awful truths of Christianity; and it is 
obvious that the great argument of the chief comforter on the 
occasion is only the unrestrained bubbling up of her bent- 
volent heart. These outgushings of emotion may do well 
enough for those whose theology lies chiefly in the plane of the 
feelings, and happens to be right too; but Mrs Stowe writes 
also for intellectual people, and many such will read her in 
cool, intellectual moods ; and not appreciating the force of her 
heart-method of reasoning, will spring at the conclusion that 
she could defend her positions in no other way. 

Nor does Mrs Stowe, when she speaks in her own name, 
often descend below the stratum of the sensibflities. Her 
philosophizings on this subject are little more than a natural 
sentimentalism, borrowing some force and beauty from Chris- 
tianity, but forgetting to give Christianity the credit for them. 
In wrestling with this awful theme, not one solid and radical 
Scripture truth is quoted by any of the speakers, save Dr 
Hopkins in the single sentence attributed to him, and he is 
made to say it in such a way as to chill the heart of the 
reader ; not one clear, calm, firm argument, such as a Christian 
heart in such a mood is so well fitted to appreciate, or at least 
to lay up and ponder upon afterwards, is used by the author 
herself in her own exposition of the momentous event, as the 
umpire in such a case ought to do ; but very little throughout, 
save appeals to the sensibilities, first to harrow them up by a 
partial and therefore unfair representation of the truth, and 
then to soothe them in the most superficial manner, without 
any attempt to enlighten and satisfy the pears 

n the brief analysis which the author gives of Mrs Marvyn’s 
character, there is dropped an south incidental remark, 
which is, in our apprehension, a key to the whole philosophy 
of the author concerning this subject. Having spoken of the 
mathematical and logical nature of Mrs Marvyn’s mind as un- 
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fitting it to receive religious consolations readily, she adds : 
“ The commerce with abstract certainties fitted her mind still 
more to be stiffened and enchained by glacial reasonings, in 
regions where spiritual intuitions are as necessary as wings to 
birds.” (The italics are ours.) The connection shews that the 
regions where these “spiritual intuitions” are so nece , 
are such deep experiences as those through which this afflicted 
family are struggling ; and these spiritual intuitions were all 
the more necessary, because the stern theology of the day had 
no appropriate consolations to offer. So the needed spiritual 
intuitions must be the natural risings of a bruised spirit above 
the logic, and even the letter, of Scripture to those finer and 
more humane truths which the soul in such a state knows 
must be, somehow, true. They were, in short, the inspirations 
which that pious seer for this hour of darkness, “Ole Candace,” 
had ; or as she herself expresses it in a subsequent chapter, 
and in her own inimitable dialect, “ Now I feel tings gin’ally; 
but some tings I feels in my bones, an’ dem allers comes true.” 

The same sentiment is put into the mouth of the restored 
Mrs Marvyn, as she recounts to the gentle Mary her feelings 
while under the pressure of this dread affliction. And it is 
not made at all certain that these are not still her honest con- 
victions, only she is not quite ready to assume the responsi- 
bility of making Mary a convert to them. 


“ Mary,” ghe said, gently, “ I hope you will forget all I said to you 
that dreadful day. It had to be said, or I should have died. Mary, 
I begin to think that it is not best to stretch our minds with rea- 
sonings where we are so limited, where we can know 60 little. I am 
quite sure there must be dreadful mistakes somewhere. 

‘It seems to me irreverent and shocking that a child should op- 
pose a father, or a creature its Creator. I never should have done 
it, only that, where direct questions are presented to the judgment, 
one cannot help judging. If one is required to praise a being as just 
and good, one must judge of his actions by some standard of right, 
and we have no standard but such as our Creator has placed in us. 
I have been told it was my duty to attend to these subjects, and I 
have tried to; and the result has been that the facts presented seem 
wholly irreconcilable with any notions of justice or mercy that I am 
able to form. If these be the facts, I can only say that my nature 
is made entirely opposed to them. If I followed the standard of 
right they present, and acted according to my small mortal powers 
on the same principles, I should be a very bad person. Any father, 
who should make such use of power over his children as they say the 
Deity does with regard to us, would be looked upon as a monster by 
our very imperfect moral sense. Yet I cannot say that the facts are 
not so. When I heard the doctor’s sermons on ‘Sin a N: 

Means of the Greatest Good,’ I could not extricate myself from the 
reasoning,” &c. (P. 354.) 
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Here is a broad avowal by Mrs of one’s own innate 
sense of right as being the highest, and indeed the only stan- 
dard for judging of the character of God and of his ways with 
man.. Of course there would be no objection to the Bible 
testimony on this point, so far as it does not clash with this 
higher law. And again, here is only such a sentimental use 
of “Christus Consolator” as the devout papist makes, when 
he passes from shedding scalding tears over the fresh grave of 
a lost friend, to shedding refreshing tears before a fine old 
painting of the crucifixion. Of this particular passage, we 
reaffirm what we have before said of her reasonings generally 
on one class of evangelical subjects, viz.,—she raises ghosts 
which she does not put down. She here states with great 
force the objections which a natural mind raises to the bene- 
volence of God ; but the counterpoise is of a different <7 
entirely,—hardly more than a fine evasion of the great diffi- 
culty. Mrs Marvyn’s piety is, in its restored state, hardly 
more than a strong will so far softened by a sympathetic view 
of the suffering Saviour as to submit in silence to what it 
cannot help. Observe also how the lovely and Christian 
is made to reason with herself about her lost lover and his 
probable condition in eternity :— 


“ Mary sat at her window in evening hours, and watched the slant- 
ing sunbeams through the green blades of grass, and thought one 
year ago he stood there, with his well-knit, manly form, his bright 
eye, his buoyant hope, his victorious mastery of life! And where 
was he now? Was his heart as sick, longing for her, as hers for 
him? Was he looking back to earth and its joys with pange of un- 
utterable regret ? or had a divine power interpenetrated his soul, 
and lighted there the flame of a celestial love which bore him far 
above earth? If he were among the lost, in what age of eternity 
could she ever be blessed? Could Christ be happy, if those who 
were one with him were sinful and accursed ! and could Christ’s own 
loved ones be happy, when those with whom they have exchanged 
being, in whom they live and feel, are as wandering stars, for whom 
is reserved the mist of darkness forever! She had been taught that 
the agonies of the lost would be for ever in sight of the saints, 
without abating in the least their eternal joys; nay, that they would 
find in it increasing motives to praise and adoration. Could it be 
so? Would the last act of the great Bridegroom of the Church be 
to strike from the heart of his purified Bride those yearnings of 
self-devoting love which his whole example had taught her, and in 
which she reflected, as in a glass, his own nature? If not, is there 
not some provision by which those roots of deathless love which 
Christ’s betrothed ones strike into other hearts shall have a divine, 
redeeming power? Question vital as life-blood to ten thousand 
eaete) == talent, mothers, wives, husbands,—to all who feel the in- 
finite sacredness of love!” (P. 353.) 
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The precise value of such logic on such a theme will appear 
if we apply it to the other cide and ask, “ Could she be per- 
fectly happy in her Saviour’s presence, if one who had treated 
him as James had done were there too? Would the last act 
of Christ’s mercy for that persistent sinner against him be, to 
annihilate those propensities that repelled him from himself, 
and fill the void with the new creations of holy love, in order 
that she might be gratified by his society in heaven?” 

By the -*% argument in the last quotation is intended to 
be clenched by this closing paragraph : “If not, is there not 
some provision by which those roots of deathless love which 
Christ’s betrothed ones strike into other hearts shall have a 
divine, redeeming power ?” &c. 

If this reasoning has any power, then a Christian woman’s 
natural love for any one in rejects Christ will eventually 
reclaim him,—the penitent Magdalen’s tears will wash clean 
the heart of her guilty lover; else how can she be blessed in 
heaven? And should he die first, without having repented 
and reformed, then she must pray for his soul while she keeps 
drawing it by her love, until he is ransomed from the pit; 
and all, for aught appears in this story, to spare the purely 
human and natural sensibilities of woman’s heart! 

We have read of the wily Indians defending themselves suc- 
cessfully within their wicker stockades, by placing the deli- 
cate women and children they had captured right before the 
muzzles of their assailants’ guns, so that the bravery of husbands 
and fathers should be nullified by their humanity; for who 
could be a hero while his heart was palpitating? So this story 
places the interesting and beloved Sam in a position where 
either his soul or the standard New England theology on this 
point must be sacrificed. And as the one is a sensitive spirit, 
a the other seems only an abstraction, the result is inevit- 
able. 

The author, perhaps all unconsciously, but really refers the 
awful question to the reader's sensibilities, and with an im- 
ploring look that virtually necessitates the answer. She says 
to him, in substance, this: “Shall I, after the unflinching 
manner of Hopkins and Edwards, send the heavy shots of 
doctrinal truth right into the very heart of this fortress of 
error, thus imperilling the soul of this dear young man; or 
shall I sly round to the back side, and wait to see if some way 
may not open for an assault that shall allow him a chance to 
escape?” And this is the substance of much—shall we not 
say of most (—of the popular reasoning of the day against the 
doctrine of the eternal punishment of the wicked. It begins 
and ends with the testimony of mere human feeling on the 
subject. The reasoning, and the belief it would support, are 
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intensely and only humanitarian. The manly and Christian 
method of treating this subject in the days of Hopkins and 
Edwards, viz., “reasoning out of the Scriptures,” is almost 
entirely abandoned. The opposers of the obvious Bible doc- 
trine on this subject were the first to forsake the ground on 
which they had been worsted, and their conquerors followed 
hard after them so far into the domain of mere nature and 
reason, that the authority of the Scriptures was almost for- 
gotten. The opposers of the doctrine still cling to the easier 
argument from reason, and their opponents are too willing to 
condescend to the saine low level. 

Thus has anthropology been permitted to ride over both 
philology and theology on this fundamental truth. What is 
the substance of John Foster’s heavy and yet popular objection 
to the eternal punishment of the wicked? Nothing theologi- 
cal, in the proper sense of the word, much less is it anything 
biblical ; but only human and personal. Substantially this: 
“It shocks my sensibilities ; it is too dreadful [to my feelings] 
to believe!” or, as Mrs Stowe’s chief religious interpreter in 
this story has it, “I can’t feel it in my bones.” No matter 
how cogently scholars and divines may press you with argu- 
ments from the Scriptures, or annoy you by their proof-texts, 
you have only to appeal from them to this superior court,— 
“T can’t feel it in my bones!” 

This latest subdivision of theology, viz., the theology of the 
“ Bones,” which, though it escaped notice in the Convention 
Sermon of 1850, is destined, perhaps, to become the frame- 
work in future Bodies of Divinity, is already working in the 
minds of many people, and will swell the number of admirers 
of this tale. It is the substance of no small part of the popular 
reasoning and preaching on the subject of future and endless 
punishment. 

We apprehend that mere human feelings, whether in “Ole 
Candace’s” bones, or in John Foster’s large muscle, the heart, 
have no more to do with settling the question, what is the 
proper condition of the soul hereafter, than they have with 
defining the doctrine of the — am | or the resurrection. Fine 
human instincts and sensibilities have no more to do with re- 
moving the grave theological difficulties of this subject, than 
the flowers of May have with softening the rigours of March. 

We may say—for we can feel it in every fibre of the soul— 
how sore a wound it is upon our sensibilities to lose a charm- 
ing friend who is also probably lost for ever to the favour of 
God ; but we cannot say—for we have neither the understand- 
ing nor the sensibilities necessary for such a work—how deep 
a personal dishonour it is to God, to have had that soul revolt 
from him, and then for long years to brace himself stoutly 
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against all the overtures of divine love to secure his return, 
and thus to die. Besides, if a feeble mortal is ever to specu- 
late upon this great and deep subject, the worst of all times 
for him to do it is when the spirit of a dear but unconverted 
friend, recently deceased, seems to stand at his side, pleadi 
that such a faith on this subject may be proved true as wil 
save him, and beseeching us, by all our affection and mercy, 
to knock off this and cover up that horn of biblical truth, that 
he may not be tossed on them for ever. We protest against 
such representations as being unworthy of this awful subject, 
and as we no countenance whatever in the word of God. 
So far from helping us to settle the question in our own minds, 
they only harrow up unpleasant feelings; and thus, setting 
one part of our nature against another, they awaken suspicion 
as to the integrity of God’s word, thus rendering anything like 
repose in him impossible. Truth is,—the future and eternal 
state of every soul, friend or foe of ours, will turn upon God's 
holy will respecting him, and not upon any amount or intensity 
of our personal feelings in regard to his case; and what the 
Holy One will be likely to do with such friend may be better 
determined when our minds are calm and self-possessed, can- 
didly inquiring what God himself has said, than when reason- 
ing from our own sense of justice, or our “fine instincts,” u 
to what he ought to do,—and this toe when our understand- 
ing he overwhelmed with tender emotions awakened by his 
eath. 

A very simple, but very comprehensive, and even exhaus- 
tive, question on this subject, to those who admit the authority 
of the Bible, is: Who shall say what is the proper desert and 

alty of sin,—God, who knows everything, and who is strictly 
just ; or man, who knows comparatively nothing, and is beside 
a ae interested party in the case? No sinner that is willing 
to let God decide this question, is ever found labouring to 
evade or soften down the fearful representations which the 
word of God gives of the eternal punishment of the impeni- 
tent wicked. The mere human dicta, quite too common in 
certain fashionable quarters, “God ought to say this, or must 
not be supposed to mean that ;” “the principles’ of immutable 
righteousness forbid this, or require that, in him;” and all 
presumptions of a like nature, weigh absolutely nothing against 
a clear “Thus saith the Lord,” or “Thus doeth the Lord ;” 
although they give pitch, tone, and volume to the theology of 
many popular preachers and writers of this day. It may seem 
like hoping against hope, and yet we will express the hope, 
that we may yet see arise some defender of the doctrine of 
universal salvation, scholarly enough and manly enough to 
treat this great question biblically and profoundly; rising 
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above Mr King’s rhetoric and Mr Parker's ridicule alike, and 
restoring the controversy to methods worthy of the subject. 

But, restoring ourselves to the particular subject in hand, 
we add in conclusion, that we can almost believe that the poet- 
re 1 gad and theological — of the Atlantic Monthly 

ad this part of Mrs Stowe’s book before his prophetic eye,— 
for poets are seers,—when, at the last annual festival of the 
Unitarian denomination in Boston, his forked tongue threw 
off these venomous words at the heel of orthodoxy: “ Be gentle 
with all that has been venerable in past beliefs, but which is 
now outworn and in decay. We need not be too forward with 
the axe, where we hear the teredo boring day and night, and 
see the toad-stools growing.” 

What we complain of in Mrs Stowe is, that, if she be at 
heart as sound on all doctrinal points as some of her readers 
affirm her to be, she did not then guard herself, in a few plain, 
solid words, against the possibility of such a construction as, 
we are sure, others of her readers are already putting upon 
yee of her story. She might have known that the reported 
act of her receiving polite attentions from the ruling spirits 
of the Atlantic at their literary club-dinners, as well as the 
patent fact of her walking arm-in-arm each month with these 
open despisers of the religious faith she professed, and who, in 
these public promenades, did nut hesitate sometimes, as it were 
before her face, to amuse themselves and their friends by 
stroking lovingly the beard of that grim monster, her own re- 
ligious faith, and then slipping the stiletto into his bowels,— 
we say, she might have known that with many whose hearts 
are very jealous of the honour of that faith, these facts would 
be assumed as indicating a sympathy with those men, running 
much deeper into the soul than mere literary tastes. This 
altogether natural presumption she ought to have rebutted in 
season ; that is, before it had time to rise. 

We think we appreciate the delicacy of her situation in 
this respect. Many would have done no better, and some not 
as well. For few literary persons hold their religious prin- 
ciples so clenched in intelligent convictions, that some of their 
spikes and fastenings could not be magnetized out of them, or 
at least sadly loosened, should they sail too near that fabled 
mountain on which their fancy paints the demi-gods of 

try and wit, of good cheer and scepticism, as holding their 
Scolidiing revels. Hence, to say that Mrs Stowe did not 
state her own views on some religious points as clearly as the 
circumstances of her tale seemed to require, and as clearly as 
she might have done had she not known what rich matter 
for private merriment those views would furnish for her 
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literary peers in the Atlantic is only to say that she is 
human, and has the shrinking sensitiveness of a woman. 

It is the opinion of some, whose judgment upon such mat- 
ters is worth considering. that the Atlantic Monthly has 
already completed its specific work. We sincerely hope it is 
not so ; for if it now declines, it is obvious that a principal 
part of its specific work will have been teredo-work upon the 
oaken* hull of that venerable frigate, Puritan Theology, in 
which the destinies of New England, now for two centuries, 
have rode so safely : teredo-work, we repeat; the labour of 
unseen teeth, plying industriously but unsuspected beneath a 
smooth surface, and thus achieving at last what no broadsides 
of manly enemies, bearing down upon her in open day, could 
ever have done, even if they had had the courage to attempt. 
And then our regret would be, that Mrs Stowe had had some 
part in helping it fulfil its mission of evil,—first, by the direct 
influence of certain sentiments in this story, and, secondly, 
by having lent the powerful influence of her name for a 
twelvemonth, to swell the number of those who will have 
read this Monthly to their own damage. 





Art. V1.*—Christian Life and Doctrine. By the Rev. W: 
Cunnineuam, D.D., Principal of the Free Church College, 
Edinburgh. 1859. 

Ueber den unterscheidenden Charakter des Christenthums, mit 
Beziehung auf neuere Auffassungsweise. Von C. ULLMANN, 
Professor an der Universitat zu Heidelberg. 1845. 

The Doctrine of the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ, in 
its Relation to Mankind and the Church. By Rosert Isaac 
Wiserrorce, A.M., Archdeacon of the East Riding. First 
American from the second London edition. Philadelphia : 
H. Hooker & Co. 1849. Pp. 411. 


In his lecture at the opening of the recent session of the Free 
Church College in Edinburgh, Dr Cunningham chose as his 
subject the nature of Christianity. It might seem that in the 
nineteenth century of the Christian era, it was rather late to 
discuss that question. There is, however, very little that is 
stable in human thought. The questions which now agitate 
the church are those about which Athanasius and Augustine 
contended, in their respective ages, Every man and every 
age have to determine anew for themselves all really life ques- 
* This elaborate and masterly article is, we have no doubt, from the pen of 
Dr Hodge. Dr Cunningham, in the lecture referred to, did not attempt anythin 
so arduous as to explain the nature of Christianity. But it is well if it helped 


in any measure as a means of suggesting to Dr Hodge to take up this subject, 
A few words have been omitted on personal grounds.—Zd. B. on FP. E.R. 
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tions. We cannot take our faith by inheritance, if it be really 
ours. We are under the necessity of thinking it out for our- 
selves, and incorporating it into our own consciousness. The 
same general problems are constantly presented under new 
conditions, wail must be perpetually rediscussed. The ques- 
tion, therefore, What is Christianity? although the same which 
en the earnest inquiries of our predecessors, comes u 
before the minds of this generation in a new form, and compli- 
cated with new modes of thought. In discussing this subject, 
Dr Cunningham says there are “two notions which seem to 
= very much current in the present day as received maxims, 
ut which, I think, can easily be shewn to be specimens of real 
one-sidedness, and at the same time to be fitted, when believed 
and acted on, to exert an injurious influence on theological 
study.” These notions are, “ First, that Christianity is not a 
doctrine, but a life ; and, second, that the proper object of true 
faith is not a proposition, but a person.” The writer proceeds to 
shew that these are indeed one-sided notions, that Christianity 
is both a doctrine and a life, and that the object of true faith is 
both a proposition anda person. It is not what the foregoing 
notions affirm, but what they deny, that is to be objected to. 
It is true that Christianity is a life, but it is untrue that it is 
nota doctrine. It is true that Christ as a person is the object 
of faith, but it is untrue that the proposition, “Jesus is the 
Son of God,” and others of like kind, are not the objects of 
faith. All language is either ambiguous or inadequate, and 
hence all controversy degenerates into logomachy, unless we 
understand each other as to the use of terms. Christianity 
objectively considered, is the testimony of God concerning his 
Son, it is the whole revelation of truth contained in the Scrip- 
tures, concerning the redemption of man through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Subjectively considered, it is the life of Christ in 
the soul, or, that form of spiritual life which has its origin in 
Christ, is determined by the revelation concerning his person 
and work, and is due to the indwelling of his Spirit. In 
one sense, therefore, we may affirm that Christianity is a 
doctrine, and in another sense we may with equal truth affirm 
that Christianity is a life. This subject, however, is not to be 
disposed of in this summary way. What is meant by those 
who in our day assert that Christianity is a life? They answer 
by saying, “The life of Christ is Christianity.” If we ask, 
What is meant by the life of Christ? the answer is, “It is 
divinity united to our humanity.” In consequence of this 
union, the divine and human are made one. “ Christ’s life 
i His Divinity, soul and body, are united in one life. 
Wherever, therefore, this life is, there are Christ’s soul, body, 
and Divinity. If we inquire how this life of Christ is Chris- 
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tianity, we are told that the law of life is development—that 
Divinity and humanity united in Christ as a truly human life, 
is a germ which unfolds itself in the way of history, and con- 
stitutes the church. God became incarnate not in man, but in 
humanity. In the church God is still manifest in the flesh. 
That is to say, “Christ’s life as a whole (i.e, including his 
Divinity, soul and body), is borne over into the person of the 
believer as a whole,” so that each individual believer and the 
faithful as an organic whole (the church), are the dwelling 
place of this theanthropic life. The Church is the form in 
which this life of Christ projects itself in space, and unfolds 
itself in history. The church, therefore, is theanthropic as 
truly as Christ himself was. The only difference is, that in 
him the Divinity is immediately united with humanity, 
whereas in us the union is mediate. That is, the Logos does 
not dwell in us personally and individually, but he dwells in 
that nature which comes to personality in the believer. Our 
connection, therefore, is with the human life of Christ, but in 
that life the Divinity enters and combines as one life. The 
church, therefore, in which God is incarnate has supernatural 

owers, and her sacraments are “the bearers of the Divine- 

uman life of the Redeemer,” “divinely instituted for the 
purpose of bringing this theanthropic life into real contact with 
our nature.” Vastly more, therefore, is meant by saying that 
Christianity is a life than strikes the ear. The words are few 
and simple, but they contain a whole system of Anthropology, 
Christology, Soterology, and Ecclesiology. 

As the system above referred to has been adopted by men of 
the highest eminence, not only in Germany, the land of its 
birth, but also in England and America, as it has exerted a 
very extensive and we ae influence on the whole depart- 
ment of modern theological literature, doctrinal and practical, 
and as it has worked its way even into the popular mind, so 
that its formulas and phrases are constantly reappearing, even 
in quarters where its principles are either not understood or 
not adopted, it is entitled to serious attention. Its advocates 
claim for it absolute truth. All other views of Christianity are 
represented as behind the age, and treated with contempt. 

e propose a brief exposition of this system, that our readers 
may know the answer given to the question, What is Chris- 
tianity? by many of the leading minds of the present day. 
We are aware that we have undertaken a very difficult task, 
which we have little hope of accomplishing to the satisfac- 
tion of the advocates of the system itself. This difficulty is 
manifold. It arises partly out of the fact that the subjects 
involved are in their nature the most profound which can en- 
gage the human mind—the nature of man, the nature of God, 
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his relation to the world, the constitution of Christ's person, 
his union with his people, with all its consequences here and 
hereafter. Besides this, every theology is in one sense a form 
of philosophy. To understand any theological system, there- 
fore, we must understand the philosophy which underlies it, 
and gives it its peculiar form. But the philosophy of which 
this system is the expression is almost entirely yt to the 
ordinary modes of thought among Americans and Englishmen. 
It is, therefore, not to be expected that it should be thoroughly 
understood or appreciated without much previous training. 
Then, again, the system itself is presented by its adherents in 
very different forms. The general school of Schleiermacher 
has been split into numerous divisions, all of which depart 
more or less from the great master whose authority they re- 
cognise. One man, therefore, is not responsible for the teach- 
ings of another. The substratum of Schleiermacher’s system 
was Pantheism, yet most if not all his disciples are avowed 
Theists. Such being the difficulties which surround this sub- 
ject, we shall not be so bold as to attempt any philosophical 
account of the genesis of the system. We shall not attempt 
an exposition of the philosophical principles to which it owes 
its character, but content ourselves with presenting in a con- 
crete form the doctrines to which those principles have led. 
It may be proper before entering on this exposition to re- 
mark that this system is new. It does not pretend to be in 
harmony with the church doctrines, whether Romish or Pro- 
testant. Ullmann, one of its most amiable and effective advo- 
cates, says, indeed it is “ Nicht etwas schlecthin Neues,” (not 
out and out new). “We find it,” he says, “in another form in 
ancient mysticism, especially in the German mystics of the 
middle ages. With them too, the ground and central point of 
Christianity is the oneness of Deity and humanity effected 
through the incarnation of God and deification of man.” P. 59. 
The mystics, he adds, ignored the sinfulness of men, and the 
necessity of redemption. At the Reformation, the conviction 
of sin and a sense of the need of a Redeemer, determined the 
form in which Christianity was conceived and presented. The 
Reformers, however, looked too much to the work of Christ, 
and too little at the constitution of his person. They did not 
recognise the fact that it was the perfect unity of divinity and 
humanity in him which made him not only the Redeemer, but 
the ideal man, the model and type of manhood. We must, 
therefore, go back to the German Mystics of the middle ages, 
according to Dr Ullmann, to find the generic idea of this mo- 
dern conception of Christianity. That idea is,as Dr UJlmann 
states, the oneness of God and man, of divinity and humanity. 
Another admitted fact is that this system is the product of 
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the German pantheistic philosophy The results, says Ull- 
man, which were snchel by the Mystics under the guidin 
impulse of religious feeling, have in our days been attain 
in the way of speculation, thought, and reflection. The unity 
of the divine and human, of God and man, is the conclusion 
at which modern speculation in the hands of Hegel and Schel- 
ling has arrived. This, too, is the central truth of Christianity. 
Hegel therefore said that “ Christianity is the absolute truth 
of religion.” It was on this ground that he endeavoured to 
reconcile Christianity with philosophy, that is, with panthe- 
ism. This, however, was but a sham alliance. What Christi- 
anity asserts of Christ, the perfect union of the divine and 
human in his person, Hegel, in another form, asserted of the 
race. It is the nature of God to become man, and of man to 
recognise himself as God. The absolute spirit comes to exist- 
ence, consciousness and self-manifestation in the race of men, 
and they return to God. This is not the uniting of two diffe- 
rent principles in one life, but it is only the manifestation of 
an original and eternal oneness, in virtue of which men at a 
certain stage of their development come to the knowledge that 
they are God. (P. 37.) This view of the matter is utterly de- 
structive of the true idea of God and of man. It is the worst 
form of Atheism, for it is the deification of man—besides it 
acknowledges no God. The doctrine of Schelling and Hegel, 
therefore, was soon recognised both by its advocates and op- 
ponents as irreconcilable with Christianity. Nevertheless 
their philosophy was regarded as a great advance. Its great 
principle of the union of the divine and human not merely in 
an individual, but in the race, was in some form to be retained. 
The Mercersburgh Review, January 1851, pp. 57, 58, acknow- 
ledges the intimate relation between the speculative philoso- 
hy and this theological system, and represents “ the christo- 
fogreal ideas” of Hegel especially, as “ very significant and full 
of instruction.” “If we are bound,” says the Reviewer, “to 
allow this much even to Hege', who will pretend that a still 
greater regard is not due to the professedly Christian specula- 
tions of Schleiermacher, and others following more or less his 
theological influence, as occupied with the same profound and 
deeply interesting themes?’ Schleiermacher, whose philoso- 
hy was scarcely less avowedly pantheistic than that. of 
Relnsan or of Hegel, had a profuund devotional spirit, which 
he retained from his Moravian training. He proposed there- 
fore to divorce theology from philosophy, to allow the latter 
full swing in her own sphere, and to construct a theological 
stem out of the religious consciousness alone. This, from 
the nature of the case, was an impossibility. No such divorce 
is possible, and in no system is the union of these elements 
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more apparent and pervading than in Schleiermacher’sown. 
The attempt, however, has had far-reaching consequences. It 
served to present, in a Christian garb and under orthodox 
names, many philosophical ideas which could not otherwise 
have made their way into the church. Even in his theology, 
Schleiermacher, in the judgment of one-half of Germany, is 
pantheistic in his doctrine concerning God and his relation to 
the world, and in the judgment we presume of all parties, his 
doctrine concerning sin is not essentially different from that 
of Schelling and Hegel. See Martensen’s Dogmatik, p. 188. 
The great problem with Schleiermacher’s more orthodox suc- 
cessors has been to bring the main idea of the modern philoso- 
phy, the union “of the divine and human fully as one life,” 
into harmony with Theism and the gospel. This has given 
rise to that system of which we are now speaking, and has led 
to the modification of all the great doctrines of the Bible. 

I. As to anthropology. The doctrine concerning the nature 
of man which underlies the common theology of the church is, 
that he consists of two distinct subjects or substances, the soul 
and body, associated in an intimate life-union in the same per- 
son, but capable of separate existence, and as regards the soul, 
susceptible of continued consciousne’s and activity in a disem- 
bodied state. The common doctrine also supposes that the soul 
is a distinct subsistence, a substance constituting an individual 
being. It is evident that these views of the nature of man 
which seem to be everywhere assumed in the Bible, must deter- 
mine in large measure the view taken of our relation to Adam, 
of the nature of original sin, of the constitution of Christ’s 
person, and of other important doctrines of the Scriptures. If 
Christ took upon him our nature, we cannot agree as to what 
he assumed, unless we are agreed as to what human nature is. 
In the modern mystical system, the old doctrine concerning 
man is repudiated. That system denies the essential dualism 
between the soul and body, and it represents humanity as a 
generic life. As to the former of these points, Schleiermacher 
in his Dialektik, pp. 245-255, says: “ There is not a corporeal 
and spiritual red | , @ corporeal and spiritual existence of man. 
Such representations lead to nothing but the dead mechanism 
of a pre-established harmony. Body and spirit are actual only 
in and with each other, so that corporeal and spiritual action 
can only be relatively distinguished.”* The late President 
Rauch says of the theory which admits of two substances in 
the constitution of man, that “it supposes the body has a life 
of its own, and the soul likewise ; both are however intended 
for each other, and the former receives the latter as the engine 
the steam. .... A dualism which admits of two principles 
* A. U. Thomsen’s Die Schleiermarheriche Philosophische Grundansicht, p. 10. 
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for one being, offers many difficulties, and the greatest is, that 
it cannot tell how the principles can be united in a third. A 
river may originate in two fountains, but a science cannot, 
and much less individual life.”* Soul and body are only a 
twofold expression of the same energy. “ It would be wrong 
to say that man consists of two essentially different substances 
of earth and soul; but he is soul only, and cannot be anything 
else. This soul, however, unfolds itself externally in the life of 
the body, and internally in the life of the mind.” “The soul 
has no real existence without the body, which is as necessary 
to it as the sheet of rain is for the rainbow.” Olsbausen in his 
Commentary, 1 Cor. xix. 20, denies that (die Seele fiir sich 
subsistirend zu denken ist) the soul subsists of itself. Dr J. 
W. Nevin says that “commonly the idea of human life is split 
for the imagination into two lives, and a veritable dualism 
thus constituted in our nature, in place of the veritable unit 
that belongs to it in fact.” “This,” he adds, “is as false to ail 
true philosophy, as it is unsound in theology and pernicious 
for the Christian life. Soul and body in their ground are but 
one life; identical in origin; bound together by mutual inter- 
metration subsequently at every point ; and holding for ever 
in the presence of the self-same organic law. We have no 
right to think of the body as a form of existence of and by it- 
self, into which the soul as another form of such existence is 
thrust ina mechanical way. Both form one life. The soul to 
be complete, to develop itself as soul, must externalise itself, 
throw itself out in space, and this externalisation is the body. 
All is one process, the action of one and the same living organic 
principle, dividing itself only that its unity oe become the 
more ies and intensely complete.”t It may be here remarked 
in passing, that if the soul and body are thus one life, mutually 
dependent and inseparable, if the soul externalises itself in the 
body, we can well understand how God, according to the same 
mode of philosophising, may externalise himself in the world, 
and God and world be thus mutually dependent, the different 
forms of one and the same life, “dividing itself that its unity 
may become the more free and intensely complete.” Schleier- 
macher accordingly taught, that although God and the world 
are distinguished in thought, they are in fact “ nothing but two 
values for the same postulate (tzwei Werthe fiir dieselbe For- 
derung).”{ He says it is vain to attempt to conceive of God 
as existing either before or out of the world, just as Olshausen, 
Nevin, and others teach, that it is vain to conceive of the soul 
as existing without the body. Ohne Leib keine Seele (no body, 
no soul), and “no world, no God,” are propositions very nearly 
allied, and are inseparable at least in Schleiermacher’s system. 


* Rauch’s Psychol . 180, 184. + Mystical Presence, p. 171. 
t Dialektik, >. 433" ” 
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What, then, is man according to the mystical system? The 
answer to this question is by no means uniform. Schleier- 
macher himself says, “ Der mensch an sich ist das Erkennen 
der Erde in seinem ewigen Seyn, und in seinem immer 
wechselnden Werden: oder der Geist, der nach Art und 
Weise unserer Erde zum Selbstbewusstseyn sich gestaltet.”* 
“Man as such is the recognition S See earth in tts eternal 
existence, and in its y changing development : or 
God (der Geist) in the form in which he comes to self- 
consciousness on our earth.” If this definition had been 
adhered to by his followers, everything would be plain. “But 
it is so obviously pantheistic in its origin and bearing, that 
the theistic portion of his disciples have modified it in various 
ways. In the Mercersburgh Review for November 1850, 
p- 550, we are told that “the world in its lower view is not 
simply the outward theatre or stage on which man is to act 
his part as a candidate for heaven. In the midst of its dif- 
ferent forms of existence, it is pervaded throughout with the 
power of a single life, which comes ultimately to its full sense 
and force only in the human person.” To the same effect in 
the number for January 1850, p. 7, it is said: “The world is 
an organic whole which completes itself in man ; and humanity 
is regarded throughout as a single grand fact which is brought 
to pass, not at once, but in the way of history, unfoldin 
always more its true interior sense, and reaching nimeal 
towards its final consummation.” According to this view, man 
is only one form in which “the power of a single life” per- 
vading the world reveals and completes itself. It is hard 
to see wherein this differs from the previous statement. The 
two become identical by substituting (der Geist) God, for “the 

wer of a single life.” And that substitution would make 
fittle change in the meaning of either, as both seem to proceed 
on the assumption of “the essential oneness of God and man,” 
which is the admitted groundwork of Schleiermacher’s system.t 
The more common mode of statement among the avowed 
theists of this school is, that humanity is a generic life, reveal- 
ing itself in a multitude of personalities. The Mercersburgh 
Review, November 1859, says: “ Personality unites in itself 
the presence of a spiritual universal life, which is strictly 
and truly the fountain of its own activity in the form of in- 
telligence and will, and a material organization as a neces- 


* Dorner’s Christologie (first edition), p. 488, 

¢ Schleiermacher distinguishes between two kinds of oe me The one 
he denounces as a mere “ masked materialistic negation of Theism ;” the 
which retains the formula “ one and all,” still makes God and the world at 
as to their functions different. This latter form, he maintains, is perfectly con 
sistent with the highest state of the religious feeling. The religion of such 
Pantheist, he says, differs little from that of many Monotheists. B. i. p. 54. 
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sary medium and basis of its revelation.” P. 559. Take 
away the material organization (the body), and you have 
only “this spiritual universal life,” which, however, has no 
actual existence in and of itself, that is, apart from the 
material organization by which it is revealed, any more than 
vegetable life has actual existence out of vegetable organism. 
“The human race,” says Dr Nevin, “is not a sand heap. It 
is the power of a single life. It is bound together not out- 
wardly but inwardly. Men have been one before they have 
been many, and as many they are still one.’—Mysti 
Presence, p. 161. Archdeacon Wilberforce, who is endorsed 
by Dr Nevin as a true representative of the system in all its 
main features,* insists much on this point. From page 41 to 
page 57 of his work on the Incarnation, he labours to prove 
the reality of human nature as a generic whole, of which 
individual men are the partakers and manifestations. Of 
this generic nature it is taught, 1. That it has “a real ob- 
jective existence.” “It would be vicious nominalism,” says 
Archdeacon Wilberforce, “to deny an objective reality, where 
an inherent law prevents the possibility of rearrangement, 
and confines individuals to the peculiar classes to which they 
severally belong,” p. 49. This generic nature is declared to be 
an “entity.” Dr evin calls it “a substance.” “Such a col- 
lective existence,” he says, ‘in the case of our race, not the 
egate of its individual lives, but the wnderlying substance 
in which all these are one, is everywhere assumed in the Bible 
as a fact entering into the whole history of religion.”+ 2. It 
is not only a substance, a real objective entity, but it is de- 
clared to be a life, a life power, the real source of all the 
activity, “ of intelligence and will,” as well as of the physical 
organism in individual men. 3. Everything, therefore, that 
ever comes to actual existence in the individual lies potentially 
in this generic life. Everything that is in the oak was poten- 
tially in the acorn, and nothing can be in the oak that was not 
in the life of the germ. 4, This generic human nature as a life 
is of course subject to all the laws of life. It is governed b 
fixed laws. It remains immutably the same. Vegetable life 
cannot pass into animal life, nor the form of life peculiar to 
one animal pass into that which belongs to another. Like 
uniformly begets like. It is subject also to organic develop- 
* Mercersburgh Review, March 1850. Ullmann’s Treatise on the Nature of 


Christianity, originally published in the Studien und Kritiken for 1845, is trans- 
lated and attached as a “ Preliminary Essay to Dr Nevin’s work on the Mystical 


Presence.” The principles of that Essay are es ow in Dr Nevin’s book with 
more clearness and thoroughness than by Ullmann himself. And the principles 
of Wilberforce on the Incarnation “ agree substantially,” says Dr Nevin, “ with 
views presented in our own book.” All these works are reproductions of the 
Schleiermacher school of theology. ; 

+ Mercersburgh Review, Mareh 18650, p. 177. 
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ment. “It is a universal property of life to unfold itself from 
within, by a self-organizing power, towards a certain end, 
which end is its own realization, or in other words, the actual 
exhibition and actualization in outward form of all the ele- 
ments, functions, powers, and capacities which potentially it 
includes. Thus life may be said to be all at its commence- 
ment which it can become in the end.” 5. Partly from this 
view of humanity as a generic life unfolding itself from within, 
containing potentially in itself all that can me actual in its 
manifestation, and partly from the primary idea of the whole 
system, viz., the essential unity of God and man, it would seem 
to follow that humanity in its process of development must 
come at last to the conscious union of the divine and human in 
one life; that this is involved in the very idea of humanity, so 
that Christ as God-man is the ideal man, our nature reaching in 
him the state potentially involved in its original constitution. 
The incarnation, therefore, is not a grand supernatural inter- 
position for the redemption of man from sin. It is the neces- 
sary result of the law of humanity itself, and would have 
occurred though sin had never entered the world. This is 
the avowed doctrine of some of the advocates of this general 
theory. Dr Liebner of Gottingen, in his Christology, carries 
out this idea to its full extent. Dr Nevin teaches, in less 
explicit terms, but in our apprehension no less clearly, the 
same doctrine. In his review of Dr Liebner’s work in the 
Mercersburg Review, January 1851, he says, “That must be 
a false and mutilated view of the nature and history of man, 
which rests not on a firm apprehension of his true relationship 
to God, as this comes out ultimately in the constitution of the 
Messiah. That must ever be a false and defective view of the 
nature of God as related to the world, which stops short of the 
theanthropy, as the true and necessary central sun that serves 
to irradiate and complete all other revelations by which he is 
known.” P. 56. There is not a word of objection to Liebner’s 
doctrine, which it is the design of the review to unfold. All 
that is said is on the side of defence. The objection of Tho- 
masius, one of the first and most mystical of the modern Lu- 
theran theologians in Germany, that the system is essentially 
pantheistical, Dr Nevin pronounces, in his usual authoritative 
way, “a mere sound without any force whatever.” He says, 
we need “a truly Christian pantheism ” to oppose to the anti- 
christian pantheism of the day. Pantheism, however, is pan- 
theism, whether baptized Christian or antichristian. It is not, 
however, only in that icular article that this idea is ad- 
vanced. Jt is involved in his whole system as developed in 
his Mystical Presence. ‘“ Humanity,” says Dr Nevin, “is 
never complete till it reaches his (Christ's) person. It in- 
VOL. IX.—NO. XXXII. Aa 
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cludes in its very constitution a struggle towards the form 
in which it is here exhibited, which can never rest until 
this end is attained. Our nature reaches after a true and 
real union with the nature of God, as the necessary com- 
lement and consummation of its own life. The idea which 
it embodies can never be fully actualized under any other 
form. The incarnation then is the proper completion of 
humanity. Christ is the true ideal Man. Here is reached 
ultimately the highest summit of human life, which is of 
course the crowning sense of the world, or that in which it 
finds its last and full signification.” “ History, like nature, is 
one vast prophecy of the incarnation, from beginning to end. 
How pe it be otherwise, if the idea of humanity, as we 
have seen, required from the first such an union with the 
divine nature in order that it might be complete? What is 
history but the process by which this idea is carried forward 
according tu the immanent law of its own nature, in the way 
of a regular development towards its appointed end?” Pp. 
200, 201. Nothing can be more explicit than this Humanity 
includes in its original constitution the idea of that union 
with God which is found in the person of Christ, and it 
‘ reaches that end according to a law immanent in its own 
nature, by a regular process of historical development. We 
are not surprised, therefore, to be told on page 174 that 
Christ’s “divine nature is at the same time human in the 
fullest sense.” In man there is self-consciousness, or the 
immediate knowledge of self; world-consciousness, or the 
immediate knowledge of the world ; and God-consciousness, 
or the immediate knowledge of God. Schleiermacher over 
and over says, that the only difference between Christ and 
other men was that the Gottesbewusstseyn (God-conscious- 
ness), which he represents as a real Seyn Gottes (existence of 
God), determined in him all his activity from beginning to 
end. Thus he was the ideal man, that is, the man in whom 
the true idea of humanity was realized. But as Christ was 
God manifest in the flesh, the true idea of humanity must 
be the unity and divinity and humanity in one life, or God 
in the fashion of aman. “ The Grundbestimmung (the funda- 
mental idea) of Christianity,” says Ullmann, “is the oneness 
of Christ and God, but therewith connected the equally original 
certainty that this oneness is not to remain individual, isolated, 
transient, but passes over with the Spirit and life of Christ to 
believers, and gradually to mankind.” * Humanity reaches its 
culminating point of essential unity with God, first in Christ, 
and then through him in his people. The object of the whole 
system is to find some middle ground between pantheism and 


* Studien und Kritiken, 1845, p. 40. 
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dualism, that is, between the doctrine that God and the world 
are one, and the doctrine that they are two. This middle 
ground must be narrower than a hair, rather too narrow for 
the foundation of a stupendous structure of Christian doctrine. 
It is a wonderful hallucination of self-conceit which leads 
these builders to condemn as rationalists, and, worse yet, as 
Puritans, those who will not trust their souls to their eobweb 
edifice. 

Such, then, is the anthropology of the mystical system.* It 
denies any real dualism in the constitution of man. He is 
soul, and soul only, revealing itself outwardly in the body, 
and inwardly in mental activity. A man is not an individual 
subsistence, but the revelation of a generic life in connection 
with a particular external organism. And in virtue of the 
essential unity of Divinity and humanity, the latter by a pro- 
cess of organic development arrives at last to a conscious one- 
ness with God. This view of man’s nature is made consciously 
and avowedly to determine the whole scheme of Christian 
doctrine. It determines the nature of our relation to Adam, 
and of original sin. It decides all questions concerning the 
constitution of Christ’s person. It determines the nature of 
redemption, and the mode in which believers are made par- 
takers of its benefits. And it involves also the decision of 
every important question concerning the nature of the chureh, 
and the design and efficacy of the sacraments. Our immedi- 
ate object, however, is to expound the teachings of this system 
in reference to the present state of man. 

Those of its advocates who retain sufficient reverence for 
the Scriptures (which was not the fact with Schleiermacher), 
to feel bound to attempt a conciliation between their doctrine 
and the admitted facts of the Bible, apply their anthropology 
to explain our connection with Adam, and the nature of ori- 
ginal sin. As humanity is a generic life, Adam was not merely 
@ man but the man. He was humanity itself; its original 
germ and fountain-head. His act, therefore, was not the act 
of a man, but of humanity. That generic life, including in- 
telligence and will which afterwards was developed in a mul- 
titude of personalities, then existed solely in his person, and 
acted in and by him. Adam’s sin was, therefore, strictly and 

* We have felt no little embarrassment in determining on a suitable designation 
for the system under consideration. It might be called “The Schleiermacher 
System,” from its acknowledged author, but that designation is too i 


restricted, 
considering the numerous and important modifications the theory has under 
gone since it left his hands. It might be characterised as Transcendental, 
that term is vague and indeterminate. The word mystical has much to recom- 
mend it. It is inoffensive. It refers to the remote genesis of the system as 
connected with the mysticism of the middle ages, and itis occasionally employed 
by’ the advocates of the system themselves. At any rate it serves to distinguish 
it from the common doetrine. 
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properly, and not merely representatively or by imputation, 
the sin of the race. The intelligence and will which comes 
to self-consciousness in the successive generations of men, 
were the agents of that sin in the person of Adam. The only 
sense, therefore, in which that sin is imputed to us, is that it 
is strictly and properly our own act, not of our persons but of 
our nature, of that generic life which we have in common 
with Adam, and which is as much ours as it was his. “In 
him was comprehended in its generic form a general life, 
which was to develop itself by the course of natural genera- 
tion to the end of time. As such he was called upon to say 
in the name of the general life which he embodied, whether 
or not he would take the Lord to be his God. In his response 
we have the act of not only a man but of the man, of humanity 
as a general conscious life."——-Mercersburg Review, April 1853, 

. 256. “Humanity was not an abstraction while Adam the 
individual was conscious It found in him a real con- 


_ scious existence, in the free exercise of its mighty powers—a 


living personality, reasoning and willing for itself,” p. 258. 
“ Humanity rebelled,” p 259. “We all were comprehended 
in Adam in the form of a general conscious life. The will of 
this life perpetuated the rebellion So that this act 
was in fact our act,” p. 260. “His individual personality 
was limited wholly to himself. But a whole world of like 
separate personalities lay involved in his life at the same time, 
as a generic principle or root. And all these, in a deep sense, 
form at last but one and the same life. Adam lives in his 
posterity as truly as he ever lived in his own person. They 
peers in his whole nature, soul and body, and are truly 
ne of his bone, and flesh of his flesh.”"—Mystical Presence, 

p. 161. “The fall of Adam is adjudged to be the fall of his 
erity because it was so actually. The union in law here 

is a union in life. The fall itself forms a certain condition or 
state, which supposes life as its subject, and how then could 
the one be imputed without the presence of the other? May 
an attribute or quality be made to extend in a real way be- 
yond the substance to which it is attached, and in which only 
it can have any real existence? The moral relations of Adam, 
and his moral character too, are made over to us at the same 
time. Our participation in the actual unrighteousness of his 
life, forms the ground of our participation in his guilt and 
liability to punishment.”—P. 160. Everything, therefore, is 
made to depend on the real objective existence of a generic 
life, which is an “ entity,” a “ substance,” which is at once 
corporeal and ineamentth that is, which is one life develop- 
ing itself outwardly and inwardly. In this life is conscious- 
ness, intelligence, will. It is “ a conscious life.” Individual 
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men are but the separate manifestations of this life in con- 
nection with an external organism. On this ground, it is 
assumed that the act of Adam was the act of his posterity, 
being the act of the intelligence, will, and conscious life com- 
mon to them all. And the moral character and relations, the 
inward pollution as well as the guilt which attached to him, 
attach also to us, because they pertain to the life common to 
him and to the whole human race. 

As our object is exposition and not refutation, we might 
pass this exhibition of the anthropology of the mystical sys- 
tem and its application to our relation to Adam without 
remark. It may be well, however, before proceeding further, 
just to say a few words on the subject. First, in reference to 
the assumption that there is no real dualism in the constitu- 
tion of man, that the body is the necessary condition of the 
existence of the soul, that the two are only the different forms 
of manifestation of one and the same life, we would remark 
that this doctrine is inconsistent with the common conscious- 
ness of men, who uniformly refer certain acts and states to 
the mind as one subject or substance, and certain others to 
the body as a different subject or substance. The attributes 
of mind and of the body are in their nature so different as to 
render it impossible to refer both classes to the same subject. 
Both belong to the same person, but the person in our present 
state of existence is mysteriously constituted of two distinct 
substances. As this is a fact revealed in the common con- 
sciousness of men, it enters into the avowed convictions of men 
of all ages and in all parts of the world. Every nation, 
ancient or modern, civilised or savage, has believed in the 
separate existence of the soul. This is manifest from their 
doctrines concerning a future state. This is also the faith of 
the universal church. The Greeks, the Latins, the Lutherans, 
the Reformed, in short the whole Christian world, believe that 
the soul lives and acts in the full exercise of all its faculties, 
after it has left the body. This the mystical system, as we 
have seen, denies. Olshausen, in support of his position, 
“ No body, no soul,” reduces the consciousness of the yep rted 
soul to a minimum, and then asserts that this feeble flicker- 
ing of its life is sustained in connection with the scattered 
elements of its body.* The theory, therefore, is in direct con- 


* The reader may be interested in seeing what Dr Nevin has to say in 
answer to this fatal objection to his whole theory, Any thing feebler or more 
unsatisfactory we have never seen in print from the pen of an able man, “To 
some,” he says, “ ibly this representation (viz., that the body is the neces- 
sary condition of the activity of the soul) may seem to be con cted by what 
the Scriptures teach of the separate existence of the soul between death and the 
resurrection; and it must be admitted that we are met here with a difficulty 
which it ie not easy at present to solve. Let us, however, not mistake the true 
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flict with the Scriptures, which not only everywhere teach the 
distinction between the soul and body as two subjects, but 
specially the full conscious existence of the soul between death 
and the resurrection. With difficulties of this sort, however, 
the authors of this system were untrammelled. They received 
nothing on the mere authority of the Bible, and discarded 
what did not harmonise with their theory. Schleier- 
macher did not believe in a creation in time, an extra-mun- 
dane God, in angels, Satan, or sin, or disembodied souls. 
Those who adopt his principles are reduced to the sad neces- 
sity of either holding a philosophy in conflict with their the- 
ology, or of explaining away the plainest teachings of the 
Bible. The latter alternative is sure to be chosen. 

As to the doctrine of a generic life as a real objective reality, 
an “underlying substance ” in which all individual men are 
one, we would say that it is a sheer hypothesis. From the 
nature of the case there can be no direct evidence of its exist- 
ence. It is an assumption to account for certain phenomena. 
If those phenomena can be as satisfactorily accounted for on 
another hypothesis, the whole foundation of the theory is 
gone. Again the theory in its present form, notwithstanding 
its affinity with ancient realism, is new. Both Ullmann and 
Dr Nevin teach that the ignoring of this idea of a generic life 
vitiated the theology of the Reformers. Then again this 


state of the case. The difficulty is not to reconcile Scripture with a psychologi- 
cal theory ; but to bring it into harmony with itself. For it is certain that the 
Seriptures teach such an identification of soul and body in the proper human 
personality, as clearly, at least, as they intimate a continued consciousness on 
the part of the soul between death and the resurrection. ‘The doctrine of im- 
mortality in the Bible, is such as to include always the idea of the resurrection. 
It is an Gvaordors éx roy vexpauv. The whole argument in the fifteenth chap- 
ter of 1 Corinthians, as well as the representation, 1 Thess. iv. 13-18, proceeds 
on the assumption, that the life of the body, as well as that of the soul, is indis- 
pensable to the perfect state of our nature as human. ‘The soul then, during 
the intermediate state, cannot possibly constitute, in the biblical view, a com- 
plete man . and the case requires besides that we should conceive of its relation 
to the body as still in force, not absolutely ——— but only suspended. The 
whole condition is interimistic, and by no possibility of conception capable of 
being thought of as complete und final When the resurrection body appears, 
it will not be asa new frame abruptly created for the occasion, and brought to 
the soul in the way of outwar! addition and supplement. It will be found to 
hold in strict organic continuity with the body as it existed before death, as the 
action of the same law of life; which implies that this law has not been annihi- 
lated, but suspended only in the intermediate state. In this character, however, 
it must be regarded as resting in some way (for where else could it rest?) in 
the separate life, as it is called, of the soul itself; the slumbering power of the 
resurrection ready at the proper time, in obedience to Christ’s powerful word, 
to clothe himself with its former actual nature, in full identity with the form it 
carried before death, though under a far higher order of existence. Only then 
can the salvation of the soul be considered as complet All at last is one life; 
the subject of which is the totality of a believer's person, comprehending soul 
and body alike from the beginning of the process to the end.”"-Myatical Pre- 
sence, p. 171. 
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modern theory is neither one thing nor the other. If men 
would say with Schleiermacher that God is “not a Being by 
the side of other beings” (nicht Ding neben Dingen), but the 
“ Totality and system of all things;” if they would say that 
he is the “underlying substance in which all lives are one,” 
that as the soul externalizes itself in the body, so God exter- - 
nalizes himself variously in the world, then we could under- 
stand what is meant by this generic life. But although this 
seems to be the esoteric sense of many of the utterances of 
the professedly theistic portion of the Schleiermacher school, 
yet it is so badly pantheistic that it has to be stated with so 
many limitations and modifications that the real idea intended 
becomes altogether confused.* There is nothing in the Scrip- 
tures in favour of this doctrine of a generic life of the race 
having objective reality of its own apart from the personalities 
in which it is revealed. It is not, indeed, the design of the 
Bible to teach us ontology, but the Bible teaches facts. It 
teaches, for example, the fact that the soul is in a state of 
conscious activity when separated from the body, and it there- 
fure teaches that the doctrine which denies the possibility of 
such an existence is false. There are no facts of this kind in 
the Bible which contradict the common doctrine concerning 
the nature of man, and necessitate the assumption of this 
generic life. The Scriptures indeed recognise a common 
nature as belonging to all men ; that is, that all men belong to 
one and the same class and species of beings, have a common 
origin, the same physical structure, the same rational and 
moral faculties, and that they are in the same state of aliena- 
tion from God as they are born into this world. They also 
teach that this nature, thus identical in all its essential ele- 
ments and characteristics, is propagated from parent to child, 
and thus comes down to us from the progenitors of our race. 
With this scriptural teaching all the facts of experience agree. 
Experience also teaches that this nature, thus common to all 
mankind, may be modified by circumstances of climate, culture, 
social habits and other causes, so as to assume permanent 
varieties or types ; and still further, that within these varieties 
there may be lesser peculiarities induced and rendered perma- 
nent, as seen in different nations and even families. All this 
is agreeable to the analogy observed in other departments cf 
nature, animal and vegetable. Every distinet species, whether 
of animals or vegetables, is found in permanent varieties, more 

* This is a vice inherent in the whole system. Strauss says of Schleier- 
macher himself,“ That he betrayed ae to theology, and then again 
theology to Pisote, and precisely this double-facedness and double-meaning- 
ness is the essence of his position in the history of theology. And hence his 


influence from both sides can only be regarded as a blessed curse, or a curse- 
bearing blessing "—Dogmatik, vol. ii. p, 175, ~ 
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or less marked and more or less permanent. To account for 
these facts of Scripture and experience, there is no necessity 
to adopt the theory of a generic life having objective reality. 
There is no need to assume that there is an entity or substance 
in which the lives of all horses, or all tigers, or all elephants, 
or all oaks, or all palms inhere, and in which they severally are 
all one. Who believes in any such generic life of tigers or of 
oaks? Why then should it be assumed in the case of man? 
All that the Bible assumes, and all that experience teaches, 
is that God ordained the permanence of species, and fixed the 
law that like should beget like. If it be demanded how this 
ee of species is secured, it may be answered that the 

nowledge of the how is not at all necessary to faith in the 
fact, Ifafurther answer is required, it may be enough to say 
that the greatest naturalists assume that the organic germ 
received from the parent plant or animal is imbued with an 
immaterial life principle, which determines not only the 
species but the variety. This life principle is just as indi- 
vidual as the source whence it is derived. Thus in the case 
of Adam, he was an individual man, with no more of the 
generic life of the race than any other man. He transmitted 
to his children his own nature, just as in any other case of 
reproduction in the animal or vegetable kingdom. The race 
were no more physically in him, than the Hebrews were in 
Abraham, or the Ishmaelities in Ishmael. His act was no 
more the act of the race, except on the ground of a divine 
covenant, than an act of Abraham was an act of all his pos- 
terity. It is very true that any act of Adam which altered 
his physical or moral constitution, 4. ¢., his nature, might lead 
to a corresponding change in the physical or moral constitution 
of his descendants. If he had done anything to change his 
complexion from the olive of an Asiatic to the black of the 
African, he might, and probably would, have transmitted that 
hue to his posterity. But the same may be said of any head 
of a family or tribe. If any man chooses to account for the 
hereditary corruption of our race on this principle, though we 
regard it as both unsatisfactory and unscriptural, as a solution 
of that dreadful fact, it is at least intelligible. The statement 
contains a meaning. But when it is said that the act of Adam 
was truly the act of the race, because he was a generic man, 
or that humanity as a general life acted in him, the words have 
no meaning. They convey no idea. As Dr Nevin would say, 
they are an empty sound. An act implies an agent, and a 
rational act a rational agent, that is, a person. Unless, there- 
fore, humanity is a person, it could not, as a generic life, have 
acted in Adam. This, however, is not the theory ; humanity as 
such is impersonal ; it comes to personality only in the indivi- 
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dual. Into the application of this theory, however, to the solu- 
tion of the question of original sin, we designedly do not enter. 
We have far too much work on our hands, in the further ex- 
position of the mystical system, to be accomplished in any 
reasonable limits of a single article. We must, therefore, con- 
tent ourselves with remarking, that the consequences drawn 
from this particular theory of a generic life, in its application to 
the great doctrines concerning the person of Christ and the 
method of salvation, are its most effectual refutation. These 
consequences are such, as we shall proceed to shew, that the 
theory itself must be renounced, or the faith of the church 
universal be given up. 

II. This leads us to the second great division of our subject. 
The Christology of the mystical system is its centre and sum. 
All its other doctrines are subordinate to this, and are held 
for its sake, or are determined by it. There are three general 
classes of theologians included in the school of Schleiermacher. 
First, those who are in fact, as he himself was, pantheistic in 
their interior convictions; secondly, those who are Theists 
but not Trinitarians ; and thirdly, those who sincerely endea- 
vour to bring their theory into harmony with the doctrines of 
the Bible, and especially with the doctrine of the Trinity. Of 
course the Christology of these several classes must present 
important differences, into which it is impossible for us here 
to enter. We must content ourselves with the general features 
of the system, and especially in the form in which they are 
presented by those belonging to the third of the three 
classes just mentioned. The three principles which determine 
the Christology of the mystical system, as we have before 
stated, are, 1, That there is no real dualism in the constitution 
of man; 2d, That humanity is a generic life, a real entity or 
substance ; and 3d, That there is a (Wesenseinheit) real one- 
ness between God and man. As to this last point, Dorner, 
after endeavouring to shew that the old church doctrine as 
adopted by the Reformed, and as generally modified by the 
Lutherans (to suit their doctrine of the ubiquity of Christ’s 
body) is beset with insuperable difficulties, says that these 
difficulties and contradictions can only be avoided by giving 
up the idea that the divine and human in Christ are two 
different natures, and admitting that they are (innerlich eines) 
inwardly one.* On a subsequent page (182) he says, we must 
either reject the doctrine of the Incarnation, or construct a 
Christology without the assumption of a twofold nature in 
Christ. 

The general statement of the doctrine of the Incarnation, in 
which all Christians agree, is that the Word was made flesh, 

* Christologie, p. 178 of the first edition. 
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God was found in fashion as a man, or, God assumed our na- 
ture. This may mean what the church universal understands 
it to mean, as her faith is expressed in the decisions of the first 
six cecumenical councils, adopted by the Greeks, the Latins, 
the Reformed, and Lutherans. Those councils declared that 
in the one person of the Lord Jesus Christ the two natures, 
human and divine, are united without mixture or confusion, 
inseparably and perpetually, so that he is perfect God and 
perfect man. The union does not destroy the difference of the 
natures, but the properties of each are retained. In the 
Council of Constantinople it was decided that there are in 
Christ two wills and operations, the one human and the other 
divine. To the integrity or completeness of the human nature 
“a true body and a reasonable soul” are declared to belong. 
Christ, therefore, is declared to be as to his divine nature con- 
substantial with the Father, and as to his human nature con- 
substantial with us men. In opposition to this catholic state- 
ment of the doctrine, some modern theologians, such as Mar- 
tensen and Ebrard, seem to adopt a view very similar to that 
of Beron in the early ages, who Preld that the Logos assumed 
the form of a man, that is, subjected himself to the limitations 
of humanity. The infinite became finite, the eternal and 
omnipresent imposed on himself the limitations of time and 
space, God became man.* The statement of Ebrard is, the 
Logos assumed “the existence form of man.” He illustrates 
his idea thus. “In the case of a king’s son, his royalty is his 
original nature, servitude an assumed form of existence.” In 
other words, he adds, Der ewige Sohn Gottes sich in freiem 
Selbeschrankungsakte bestimmt hat, in die Existenzform eines 
menschlichen Lebens-centrums einzugehen, sodass er nun als 
sulches agirte von der Empfangniss an, und als der in diese 
Form eingegangeue sich einen menschlichen Leib bildete u. s. 
w.” t.¢., The eternal Son of God, by a free act of self-limétation, 
determined to assume the existence form of a centre of human 
life, so that he acted as such from the conception onward, and 
having assumed thjs form, he fashioned for himself a body, &c.t 
By God's becoming flesh, therefore, he understands, ein EKinge- 
hen des Logos in eine neue Seynsform. According to this 
view there are not two natures in Christ (in the established 
sense of the word nature), but only two forms of existence, a 
prior and pusterior, of one and the same nature. Another 
furm of statement is, as we have seen, that humanity, by a 
regular process of historical development, attained the point 
of oneness with God in the person of Christ. Another is, that 
this process having been disturbed, or being in its nature in- 


* See Dorner, vol. i. p. 541 of the edition of 1851. 
+ Dogmatik, vol. ii. p. 77. 
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adequate, God by a supernatural act constituted the person of 
Christ, as the ideal man, and made him a new life-centre, or 
poet of departdre ; so that from him a new development of 

umanity begins. The most common mode of presenting the 
doctrine is, that the Logos assumed our fallen humanity. By 
this, we are told, is not to be understood that he assumed an 
individual body and soul, so that he became a man, but generic 
humanity, so that he became the man. And by generic hu- 
manity is to be understood a life-power, that peculiar law 
of life, corporeal and incorporeal, which develops itself out- 
wardly as a body, and inwardly as a soul. The Son, therefore, 
became incarnate in humanity, in that objective reality, entity, 
or substance, in which all human lives are one. Having 
assumed this life-power, whose law is to develop itself inwardly 
and outwardly, Christ had a soul and body, but the incarna- 
tion was in the “substance” lying back of these. On this fact 
the whole significance and efficacy of the union is made to 
depend. Otherwise it would be a theophany, without perma- 
nent value to the race. Olshausen, in his comment on John i. 
14, says, “It could not be said that the Word was made man, 
which would imply that the Redeemer was a man by the side 
of other men, whereas, as the second Adam, he represented 
the totality of human nature in his exalted comprehensive per- 
sonality.” To the same effect he says in his remarks on Rom. 
v. 15, “If Christ were a man among other men, it would be 
impossible to conceive how his suffering and obedience could 
have an essential influence on mankind; he could then only 
operate as an example; but he is to be regarded, even apart 
from his divine nature, as the man, 7.¢., as realising the abso- 
lute idea of humanity, and including it potentially in himself 
spiritually as Adam did corporeally.” To this point Arch- 
deacon Wilberforce devotes the third chapter of his book, and 
represents the whole value of Christ’s work as depending upon 
it. If this be denied, he says, “the doctrines of atonement 
and sanctification, though confessed in words, become a mere 
empty phraseology.” Dr Nevin, in his Mystical Presence, p. 
210, says, “The word became flesh ; not a single man only, as 
one among many ; but flesh, or humanity, in its universal con- 
ception. How else could he be the principle of a general life, 
the origin of a new order of existence for the human world as 
such? How else could the value of his mediatorial work be 
made over to us in a real way by a true imputation, and not a 
legal fiction only? The entire scheme of the Christian salva- 
tion requires and assumes throughout this view of the incarna- 
tion, and no other. To make it a mere individual case, a fact 
of no wider force than the abstract person of Jesus himself, 
thus resolving his relationship to his people into their common 
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relationship to Adam, is to turn all at last into an unreal 
theophany, and thus to overthrow the doctrine altogether.” 
Thus the whole scheme of salvation is made to depend on a 
certain view of anthropology. Unless we believe in a generic 
humanity as an objective reality, a substance underlying all 
individual lives, we cannot believe the gospel. And unless we 
believe that the Son of God became incarnate, not “in an in- 
dividual case,” but in this generic nature, we deny any real 
incarnation, and resolve the whole matter into a mere ocular 
illusion. In the Mercersburg Review, January 1850, in answer 
to an article in the Bibliotheca Sacra, Dr Nevin says of the 
critic, ‘‘ His own idea of the incarnation is plainly that it did 
not enter into the organisation of the world at all, as a fact of 
permanent force. Probably he has no sense whatever of this 
organisation as a vast whole completing itself in man, and thus 
reaching forward as a single historical process from the begin- 
ning of the world to the end. The world is for him neither 
organism nor history, but a vast sand heap, in which men are 
thrown together outwardly, to be formed for eternity as so 
many separate units, each perfect and complete by itself. The 
incarnation, of course, in such view becomes one of those naked 
units only, the man Jesus mysteriously made God for himself 
alone, an abstraction that comes into no real connection with 
our general humanity beyond the limits of his person. He 
stands in the world a mere theophany, not of a few hours only, 
as in the days of Abraham, but for thirty-three years; a sub- 
lime avatar, fantastically [!] — thus long before men’s 
eyes only to be translated to heaven, and continue there (for 
the imagination) in no real union with the world’s life what- 
ever. This, thus left behind by the transient apparition, pur- 
sues its old course, including in its living stream nothing more 
than has belonged to it from the beginning.” P. 7. It belon 

to the force of Dr Nevin’s character to outherod Herod on all 
occasions; and he genefally does it, as in the above extract, 
by the way of implication and negation rather than by direct 
assertion. We have to transmute his negative statements into 
the relative affirmations to get at his real meaning. The world 
is an organism. Men are not units. Humanity is a stream 
of life. Individual men stand related to that stream as the 
waves to the sea. The Son of God became incarnate, not in 
one of those waves, but in the stream itself. Jesus alone did 
not become God in virtue of the incarnation. The race be- 
comes God. Humanity is deified and flows on, not as of old, 
a stream of mere human, but of theanthropic life. Unless we 
take this view of the incarnation, he elsewhere says, “all pre- 
tended orthodoxy is reduced to a mere empty sham,” Revew, 
March 1850, p. 173. What Christ assumed we are told was 
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“that living law or power, which, whether in Adam alone, or 
in all his posterity, see at once the entire fact of humanity, 
irrespectively of the particular human existences in which it 
may appear,’ p. 178. In the Review, April 1853, Christ is 
said to have assumed “ our nature as a general life,” “the sub- 
stance of the human world,” “the whole humanity generically,” 
which was brought “into union with Divinity in his person,” 
and thus it was “restored to its lawful relation to its Creator.” 
“This for all time is henceforth the measure of its true idea.” 
“This is true humanity.” “Christ did thus restore our nature 
to its right relations; brought it to a union with God. This 
is necessarily involved in the fact of the incarnation, and is the 
whole substance of its idea” P. 263. It was not, therefore, an 
individual human body and soul that was brought into per- 
sonal union with the eternal Son of God in the incarnation, 
but _humanity as a general life, as it was henceforth to exist 
in the persons of believers. “This is true humanity,” that is, 
humanity in that personal union with God which took place 
in Christ is the true idea of human nature; and the normal 
relation of man to God is that which Christ, who was at once . 
God and man, sustains to the eternal Father. “This divine- 
human life, as it has come to exist in Jesus Christ,” “ perpe- 
tuates itself by its own inherent law,” and is Christianity. We 
have here the answer to the question, What is Christianity ? 
It isalife. It is the life of Christ. It is the “conscious union 
of Divinity and humanity in one real life.” 

It is to be remembered that humanity as a life includes 
body and soul ; the one cannot be without the other. That is, 
such is the law of this life, that it manifests itself not only in 
thought and feeling, but in an external physical organism. 
Christ, therefore, in assuming humanity as a life-power, de- 
veloped for himself a true body and a rational soul, and wher- 
ever his humanity is, there it is both corporeally and incorpo- 
really, and as it is inseparably united with his divine nature, 
and as that nature is omnipresent, so is Christ everywhere 

resent as to soul, body, ne 4 Divinity. ‘ Christ’s life,” says 
Nevin, “was one; to enter us at all in a real way it must 
enter us as atotality. To divide the humanity of Christ is to 
destroy it ; to take it away and lay it no man can tell where. 
Ae Christ’s humanity is not his soul separately taken ; 
just as little as it is his body separately taken. It is neither 
soul nor body as such, but the everlasting, indissoluble union 
of both.” “ Either Christ’s human life is not formed in us at 
all, or it must be formed in us as a human life ; must be cor- 
poreal as well as incorporeal; must put on an outward form 
and project itself in space.” —Mystical Presence, p.170. “We 
may divide Christ in our thoughts, abstracting his Divinity 
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from his humanity, or his soul from his body. But no such 
dualism has place in his actual person. If then he is to be 
received by us at all it must be in a whole way.” P. 181. 
Calvin, he says, “dwells too much on the life-giving virtue of 
Christ’s flesh simply ; so if this was not necessarily and inse- 
rably knit to his soul, and to his Divinity too, as a single 
indivisible life ; so that where the latter form of existence is 
resent in a real way, the other must be present too, so far as 
its utmost nature is concerned, to the same extent,” p. 157. 
Inthe Mercersburg Review, March 1850, it is taught at ength 
that there is a perpetual presence of “ Christ’s manhood” in 
the world, that his man’s nature is here now; that the acts of 
Christ in the world are the acts not of his Divinity only, but 
of his manhood, and therefore that manhood must be here. 
This ubiquity of Christ’s human nature is not to be conceived 
of as an ubiquity of his individual body, or as a material 
extension. A distinction is to be made between “the simple 
man and the universal man here joined in one person.” This 
universal man or humanity is “a law,” “ a life power,” raised 
above the limitations of time and space, but it is nevertheless 
the whole of humanity in its true force and idea “ The flesh 
of Christ, as begotten by the Holy Ghost, and as rising generi- 
cally into, and uniting with, his divine life, becomes itself a 
avevuarixév; 80 that whilst all its attributes, holding only in time 
and space, are left behind, its inward power comprehending 
all that is really necessary as the germ of an actual humanity, 
remains permanently and for ever linked with his person.”— 
Mercersburg Review, October 1854, p. 512. It was very gene- 
rally objected to Schleiermacher that he reduced the historical 
toa mere ideal Christ, or if he admitted a historical God-man, 
he represented his existence after his course in this world as 
merged in a general life. To this the above representation 
would seem to agree. The flesh of Christ rises “into his divine 
life ;” all that belongs “ to time and space,” #.e., all the limita- 
tions of time and space are left behind ; nothing remains but 
“a power.” The common statement, however, is that Christ 
is both an individual and universal man, so that while his 
human nature, as the germ of a new life, is ever and every- 
where present in the world, his own human body and soul are 
in heaven. 
The hypostatic union, therefore, is the assumption on the 
art of the eternal Son of God not simply or primarily of a true 
body and a reasonable soul, but of humanity as a generic life, 


of our fallen humanity, of that entity or substance in which 
all human lives are one. The effects of this union are, 1. That 
humanity is taken into Divinity, it is exalted into a true divine 
life. The life of Christ is one. It may be designated as divine 
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orashuman. It is both, it is “divine-human.” On this point, 
more than any other feature of the mystical system, its advo- 
cates are specially full and earnest. We have already seen 
that Schleiermacher, the father of the system, ignores all essen- 
tial difference between God and the world. They differ in our 
conception, and functionally, but are essentially one. We 
have seen that Dorner, the learned and accomplished historian 
of the doctrine concerning Christ’s person, avows that the 
church view of two distinct substances in the same person 
involves endless contradictions, and that no true Christology 
can be framed which does not proceed on the assumption of 
the essential unity of God and man. We have also seen that 
Ullmann makes this Wesenseinheit (essential oneness), between 
the divine and human, the fundamental idea of Christianity. 
We have further seen that Dr Nevin denies any real dualism 
in Christ, saying that while we may separate the Divinity from 
the humanity as united in his person in thought, they are 
nevertheléss one ; that his divine nature is human in the strict 
sense of the term. It is, therefore, taught, “that the proper- 
ties of the divine nature attach, through the central conscious- 
ness, to the human,” and “the properties of the human attach, 
in the same way, to the divine.” The Lutherans had taught 
that divine attributes in virtue of the hypostatical union 

long to the human nature of Christ, but the assertion that 
human attributes were transferred to the divine nature, they 
pronounced with one voice to be blasphemia horribilis. This 
difficulty, or rather the contradiction of infinite attributes 
belonging to a finite subject, and of the attributes of the 
divine nature and not the nature itself being transferred 
to humanity, has been gotten over, as we have seen, in the 
mystical system, by denying any essential difference, any diffe- 
rence in substance, between the divine and human. As in 
man there is no dualism between soul and body, so in Christ 
there is no dualism between his divine and human nature. 
They are one life. But human nature is a life, and the divine 
nature is a life; if the life is one, the nature isone. As, there- 
fore, in man the soul externalizes itself in the body, so God 
reveals himself in human nature. He takes it up into his 
Divinity so as to constitute with it one nature or life. The 
divine and human, therefore, in Christ can only be distinguished 
in thought. They areone. The hypostatic union is only huma- 
nity in its ideal state. The human nature is thereby exalted into 
a “higher sphere ;” it becomes divine but remains human. 
These are sal different forms of one and the same life. There- 
fore, it is said that humanity itself is raised into the sphere 
of the same life (ie. the divine life), and completely trans- 
fused with its power, in the everlasting glorification of the 
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Son of Man.—Mystical Presence, p. 224. ‘The glorification 
of Christ then was the full advancement of our human nature 
itself to the power of a divine life,” p. 226. The divine Logos, 
it is said on the same page, “sunk for the moment into the 
limitations of the fallen mortal nature with which it became 
thus incorporated,” for the purpose of raising that nature 
“into the same order of existence.” The great design and 
effect of the incarnation was thus to raise our nature into “the 
same order of existence” with the eternal Logos; in other 
words, to bring humanity to the knowledge and consciousness 
of its oneness with God. This idea pervades the whole system. 
Divinity and humanity are united as one life. The latter is 
so far identical with the former as to be only different in the 
mode of manifestation. When we receive the one we receive 
the other. If Christ dwells in us, it is this divine human life 
which dwells in us, the incarnate Logos. If in the Lord’s 
Supper we are partakers of the body of Christ, it is “the 
divine human life of the Son of Man himself” of which we are 
the participants. 

2. As, however, the humanity which God took into personal 
union with himself was our fallen humanity, the elevation of 
that nature to the sphere of a divine life required a protracted 
and painful conflict. Our nature had to be healed before it 
could be merged as one life in the life of God. The second 
effect of the incarnation, although the first in order of sequence, 
was this struggle or conflict by which it was reconciled to God, 
and brought back to its normal relation of oneness with the 
divine nature. In consequence of the entrance of the Logos 
into the generic fallen humanity, a new life-power was commu- 
nicated to it, which overcame all its infirmities, and raised it 
ultimately into the life of God. This was at once the work of 
redemption and atonement. The reconciliation of God and 
man, as Ullmann and all other advocates of the system say, 
was effected not by Christ, but in him. The personal union of 
the divine and human in him was the reconciliation of heaven 
and earth. The two natures became united and merged in 
one life. Generic humanity, therefore, before and apart from 
its manifestation in individuals, was healed, sanctified, imbued 
with righteousness and holiness, and in this restored and ele- 
vated state was prepared to pass over to Christ’s people, and 
as Ullmann says, gradually to the whole world. The whole 
work of redemption and reconciliation was effected in the 
person of Christ, by the mere fact of the incarnation. This 
idea is more or less distinctly brought into view in the nume- 


rous citations already given. It is not necessary, therefore, to 
multiply proof passages. In the Mercersburg Review, April 
1853, it is said, “If Christ did take up the life, and so the 
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substance of the human world, the whole humanity generically, 
into union with Divinity in his person, and restore it to its 
lawful relation to its Creator, then verily are its sins taken 
a and it will be, rather it is saved,” p. 263. In the Mys- 
ical Presence, p. 166, it is said, “ The assumption of humanity 
on the part of the Logos involved the necessity of suffering, 
as the only way in which the new life with which it was thus 
joined, could triumph over the law of sin and death it was 
called to surmount. The passion of the Son of God was the 
world’s spiritual crisis, in which the principle of health came 
to its last struggle with the iehaigle of disease, and burst 
forth from the very bosom of the grave itself in the form of 
immortality. This was the atonement, Christ’s victory over 
sin and hell.” That is, the atonement was the successful 
struggle of the Logos with “the law of sin and death, “in 
that generic humanity which he had assumed. The advocates 
of this system, it may be remarked in passing, always speak of 
Christ as sinless. They say he assumed “ our fallen oven 
nature, sin excepted.” It is hard, however, to reconcile this 
with their other statements. The nature which he assumed 
is said to be fallen, to be diseased, which can hardly mean 
anything else than morally corrupt ; it was infected with “a 
law of sin and death.” At the same time it is said that his 
life was one, and therefore he had in himself, in his own con- 
scious life, not a pure, but a diseased humanity, a law of sin 
in his own person. They doubtless have some way of recon- 
cilin . these apparent contradictions. What that way is we do 
not understand, unless with Schleiermacher’s other doctrines 
they adopt his view of the nature of sin, as only a necessary 
and temporary limitation, and having no existence for God as 
sin. That the work of redemption was effected by the fact of 
the incarnation, and in the person of Christ, is taught by 
Ullmann very distinctly when he says, Christianity “ represents 
God and humanity as united not merely in idea, but in a real 
human life, and, therefore, assumes a real redeeming power as 
infused into our nature, which, not indeed by a single act of 
Consciousness, but by a severe moral process, but thus onl 
the more thoroughly, effects the union of God and man.” 
4, The healing process effected in Christ by the union of the 
Logos with fallen humanity in his person, is repeated in the 
case of every believer by the power of Christ’s sanctified 
humanity, introduced as a new principle of life. into that hu- 
manity, as manifested in the believer's person. “It is the 
union of Divinity and humanity in Christ, which not simply 
qualifies him for the work he was appointed to orm, but 
of itself involves in his person that reconciliation between 
heaven and earth, God and man, which the idea of redemption 
VOL. IX.—NO. XXXII. Bb 
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requires, and for which there could be no room in any other 
form.” March 1849, p. 154. “The reconciliation of heaven 
and earth,” it is said, p. 161, “lies in the mystery of incarna- 
tion itself, and involves potentially and necessarily all the 
atonement and redemption that follow.” Such is also the 
doctrine of Wilberforce ; “The name Mediator,” he says, “is 
not bestowed by reason of any work,” but because “of the 

rmanent union in one person of God and man.” “His 
incarnation,” says Dr Nevin, “is not to be regarded as a 
device in order to his mediation, the needful preliminary and 
condition of this merely as an independent and separate 
work ; it is itself the mediatorial fact, in all its height and 
depth, and length and breadth.” Review, March 1850, p. 170. 
“Christ has redeemed the world, or the nature of man as 
fallen in Adam, by so taking it into union with his own 
higher nature as to deliver it from the curse and power of sin: 
meeting the usurpation of this false principle with firm re- 
sistance from the start ; triumphantly repelling its assaults ; 
and in the end carrying captivity captive by carrying his man’s 
nature itself, through the portals of the resurrection, to the 
right hand of God in glory.” P. 181. 

3. The third effect of the incarnation was the introduction 
of a new principle into the life of the world. As the Son of 
God took upon him the universal life of the world, and as the 
effect of the hypostatic union was to overcome “the law of sin 
and death” with which that life was infected, this renovated, 
sanctified human nature, by the law of development, passes 
over to others. As generic humanity once existed in Adam, 
and was communicated by him to his posterity, so that same 
humanity united with Divinity as one life, is communicated 
to those in Christ. It is as much a germ, as much a univer- 
sal life to be revealed in numberless personalities, in the one 
case as in the other. This idea is abundantly asserted in the 

assages already quoted. In no other way, it is said, can we 
be made partakers of the benefits of the incarnation. ‘“ That 
the race might be saved, it was necessary that a work should 
be wrought, not beyond it, but in it ; and this inward salvation 
to be effective must lay hold of the race itself in its organic, 
universal character, before it could extend to individuals. . . 
Such an inward salvation of the race required that it should 
be joined in a living way with the divine nature itself, as re- 
presented by the everlasting Word or Logos, the fountain of 
all created light and life. The Word accordingly became 
flesh, that is, assumed humanity into union with itself. It 
was not an act whose force was intended to stop in one man 
himself, to be transplanted soon afterwards to heaven. Nor 
was it intended merely to serve as the necessary basis of the 
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great work of atonement, the power of which might be ap- 
plied to the world subsequently in the way of outward im- 
putation. It had this use indeed, but not its first and most 
comprehensive necessity. The object of the incarnation was 
to couple the human nature in real union with the Logos, as 
@ permanent source of life.” Mystical Presence, p. 165. The 
incarnation “is the supernatural linking itself to the onward 
flow of the world’s life, and becoming thenceforth the ground 
and principle of the entire organism,” p. 167. This new life 
“jis in all respects a true human life. It is in one sense 
divine. It springs from the Logos. But it is not the life of 
the Logos separately taken. It is the life of the Word made 
flesh, the Divinity joined in personal union with our hu- 
manity.” ‘ Christ’s life, as now described, rests not in his 
own person, but passes over to his people.” ‘“ The process by 
which the whole is accomplished is not mechanical, but 
organic. It takes place in the way of history, growth, lar 
living development.” P. 167. This is the grand idea of the 
whole system. Humanity as developed from Adam, impeded 
and weakened by sin, could never work out its true idea, 
could never attain the end contemplated in its original con- 
stitution. But united with the divine Logos, it is imbued 
with a higher life, and being developed from him it attains in 
his people, by a regular process of growth, its full perfection. 
The life of the believer is as much an organic continuance of 
the humanity of Christ, as the life of the men of this genera- 
tion “holds” in organic continuity with the life of Adam. 
The generic human nature, the substance which underlies the 
lives of men, and in which they are all one, is, since the in- 
carnation (so far as the church is concerned), the divine 
human nature of Christ, that is, Divinity and humanity united 
as one life. Christ’s humanity constitutes the church. 

III. Soterology. The whole theory of salvation, as modi- 
fied by the mystical system, is determined by the idea pre- 
sented at the close of the preceding paragraph. Humanity 
as a whole was in Adam. e was the race. Human nature, 
as a generic life, sinned in him—became guilty and pol- 
luted ; and as this same life is the underlying substance, in 
which all men are one, it follows that the act of Adam was the 
act of all men—its guilt and pollution belong to them in the 
same measure and for the same reason that they belong to him. 
There is no imputation of his sin to his posterity further than 
the recognition of the fact that it is their sin. In like manner, 
humanity, as a whole, was in Christ in personal union with 
the eternal Logos. “He was the race.” Human nature, as a 
generic life, united with the divine nature, conquered the law 
of sin in the old nature, fulfilled all righteousness, triumphed 
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over death, and was exalted to the right hand of God. This 
divine human life, this sanctified human nature, is the generic 
life of believers, in which they are all one. They therefore did 
all Christ did, performed all his acts. Those acts were the acts 
of the life which passes over to them, or is inserted in them, 
with all its merits, its righteousness, its holiness, and power. 
At first it is feeble (as in the cuse of our natural life, derived 
from Adam), but it is gradually developed, and ultimately 
triumphs over sin and death. The resurrection of Christ was 
not a miracle. It was the natural, legitimate working of his 
divine human life, as much as waking out of sleep is the proper 
working of our ordinary nature. In like manner, the final 
resurrection of believers is not miraculous ; it is the develop- 
ment of their theanthropic nature, the legitimate result of the 
law of life which they derive from Christ. The following 
points are involved in the above statement: viz. 1, That the 
divine human life of Christ is communicated to his people ; 
2, That that life includes his body, soul, and divinity; 3, 
That it bears with it the merits, the righteousness, the holi-’ 
ness, and power of Christ, and is their salvation,—not its 
ground or procuring cause, but the salvation itself; 4, That 
this generic humanity, in union with the divine Logos, is the 
common life of Christ’s mystical body, constituting all his 
people one. All these points are included in the passages 
already quoted from the advocates of the theory. r time 
and space admit of only a few more citations in support of the 
representation justgiven. Ullmann, in a passage already quoted, 
says that the “ oneness of Christ with Goa ” is not something- 
individual, isolated, or transient, but with his life is com- 
municated to believers.* In the Mercersburg Review, April 
1853, it is said: we do not “ partake of his divinity alone, but 
of his manhood, his glorified humanity, bound with his 
divinity in the bond of a common life,” p. 273. The saint 
“ partakes of his divine human life as seihey as by nature he 
partakes of the corrupt life of Adam,” p. 272. The resur- 
rection of Christ was not “the fruit of his creative and omni- 
potent energy, as is the case with miracles in the world of 
nature.” His “life asserted its victorious power over death, 
and raised the body of Christ from its bondage, just as our 
natural life asserts its power over sleep, and by its own energy 
throws it off.” The saints will be raised at last, not “by a 
miracle in the ordinary sense,” but “by the activity of their 
Saviour’s life, which has its abode in them,” p. 270. Christ 
himself is “the ground and source of salvation, rather than his 
works. His merits are reached only through his life,” p. 267. 
“ Christ’s acts were the acts of the life which dwelt in him, the 
* Studien und Kritiken, 1845, p. 41. 
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activity of his divine human personality, and, as such, are the 
acts of that same life, whatever form it may put on in the pro- 
cess of outward development ;” that is, were the acts of all 
his people in whom it is developed. “Christ restored our na- 
ture to its right relations; brought it to a union with God. 
This is necessarily involved in the fact of the incarnation, and 
is the whole substance of its idea. And if we, as individuals, 
would stand in the like relations, we can do so only by standing 
in living union with this new humanity, in it as our life element. 
No simple reckoning is sufficient in the case. It requires an 
actual transfer of our whole being, an ingrafting into the stock 
of living humanity. ‘Thus do we partake of the salvation of 
Jesus Christ, only as we are penetrated with its true idea, with 
human nature in its true relation to God; that is, in living 
union with him. Christ, therefore, himself gives us the true 
mode of imputation, when he says, ‘Ye must be born again.’” 
P. 263. The points insisted upon by Dr Nevin in Section II. 
chap. iii. of his Mystical Presence, are, 1, That our nature as 
derived from Adam is incapable of raising itself to its true 
relation to God. 2, That the union in which we stand to 
Adam “extends to his entire person, body as well as soul.” 
3, That in Christ our falling “humanity was exalted again to 
a new imperishable divine life.” “The object of the incarna- 
tion was to couple the human nature in real union with the 
Logos as a permanent source of life.” 4, The value of Christ’s 
sufferings depends on this view of the incarnation. 5, “The 
Christian salvation, as comprehended in Christ, is a new life.” 
“ It is a new life introduced into the very centre of humanity 
itself.” 6, This new life “is in all respects a true human 
life.” “It is the life of the Word made flesh, the Divinity 
os in personal union with our humanity.” 7, “ Christ's 
ife, as now described, rests not in his separate person, but 
ee over to his Reople, thus constituting the church.” 
, “As joined with Christ, then, we are one with him in his 
life.” “Christ communicates his own life substantially to 
the soul on which he acts, causing it to grow into his very 
nature. This is the mystical union; the basis of our whole 
salvation ; the only medium by which it is possible for us to 
have an interest in the grace of Christ under any other 
view.” 9, Our relation to Christ is immeasurably more deep 
and intimate than our relation to Adam. 10, “The mystical 
union includes necessarily a participation in the entire 
humanity of Christ.” “The life of Christ is one. To enter 
us at in a real way it must enter us as a totality. 
11, So we, too, “are embraced by it a whole way.” This 
new life “ must extend to us in the totality of our nature,” 
body as well as soul. “We have just seen it to be a true 
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human life before it reaches us. It is the life of the incarnate 
Son of God.” Christ’s human life “must be formed in us a 
human life; must be corporeal as well as incorporeal ; must 
put on an outward form, and project itself in space.” 12, This 
is effected, not by different forms of action, one for the soul 
and another for the body, but by one undivided process, as the 
humanity of Christ is one living organic process. 13, This 
does not involve a material, or actual approach of Christ’s 
body to the persons of his people ; nor, 14, any ubiquity or 
idealistic dissipation of hie body. ‘“ Adam was at once an in- 
dividual and a whole race.” Soin the case of Christ. 15, This 
union is more intimate than any other. 16, It is effected by 
the Holy Ghost. 17, It is apprehended by faith, 18, This 
new life includes degrees, and is completed in the resurrection. 
“The bodies of the saints in glory will be only the last result, 
in organic continuity, of the divine life of Christ implanted in 
their souls at regeneration.” “We can make no intelligible 
distinction here,” it is said, p. 181, “between the crucified 
body of Christ and his body as now glorified in heaven. Both 
at last are one and the same life.” “We partake not of his 
Divinity only, nor yet of his Spirit as separated from himself, 
but also of his true and proper humanity.” On page 189, it 
is said, “The judgment of God must be according to truth. 
He cannot reckon to any one an attribute or quality which 
does not belong to him in fact. He cannot declare him to be 
in a relation or state which is not actually his own, but the 
position merely of another..’ No federal union or legal fiction, 
we are told, will here answer. “ Righteousness, like guilt, is 
an attribute which supposes a subject in which it inheres, and 
from which it cannot be abstracted without ceasing to exist 
altogether. In the case before us, this subject is the media- 
torial nature, or life of the Saviour himself. Whatever there 
may be of merit, virtue, efficacy, or moral value in any way, 
in the mediatorial work of Christ, it is all lodged in his life, 
by the power of which alone this work has been accomplished, 
and in the presence of which only it can have either reality 
- or stability.” P. 191. “That which is imparted to us through 
our faith, by the power of the Holy Ghost, is the true divine 
human life of the Son of Man himself,” p. 243. And this 
divine human life, which wrought all Christ’s righteousness, 
is imbued with his holiness and power; becoming our life, 
we thereby have his righteousness, holiness, and power, in- 
herent in us, as truly and really as they are in him. “ The 
supernatural, as thus made permanent and historical in the 
church, must, in the nature of the case, correspond with the 
form of the supernatural as it appeared originally in Christ 
himself. For it is all one and the same life or constitution. 
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The church must have a theanthropic character throughout. 
The union of the divine and human in her constitution must 
be inward and real, a continuous revelation of God in the 
flesh. exalting this last continuously into the sphere of the 
Spirit.” P. 247. 

It is not worth while to multiply citations. The whole 
thing is plain. We are one with Adam because he was the 
race; humanity was in him as a generic life, and sinned his 
sin, and incurred his guilt and pollution. Guilt and pollu- 
tion are attributes which must inhere in a subject or sub- 
stance; that substance is generic humanity, which unfolds 
itself in a multitude of individual persons. Its acts, there- 
fore, are their acts, its qualities or attributes belong to them. 
The eternal Son of God assumed this fallen humanity into 
personal union with himself, whereby it was constituted a 
divine-human life. That life triumphed, through suffering 
and conflict, over “ the law of sin and death,” inherent in our 
fallen humanity, and sanctified it, and exalted it into the 
divine nature. This new life, therefore, is divine-human. It 
is truly divine and truly human. It is the union of Divinity 
and humanity as one life. This divine-human life is commu- 
nicated to the people of Christ by the new birth, as they re- 
ceive the nature of Adam by their natural birth. And as the 
nature derived from Adam comes laden with guilt, pollution, 
and death ; as it develops itself outwardly in a frail, natural 
body, and inwardly in a blinded, guilty, and polluted soul ; as 
it begins feebly in the infant, and gradually reaches maturity, 
and then succumbs to death, and ripens in perdition ; as it 
develops itself not only personally in individuals, but in the 
whole course of history ; so on the other hand, this divine- 
human, or theanthropic, nature of Christ comes to the be- 
liever fraught with righteousness, holiness, and immortality ; 
it develops itself in him as body and soul, as a glorious spiri- 
tual body, and a righteous, holy soul ; it begins feebly, but 
matures gradually, until it bursts into the resurrection, and 
culminates in glory ; and as a generic life it reveals itself not 
only in the individual, but in the church, which is a living 
organism. It is Christ’s divine humanity in a concrete form. 
That is, it is the form in which Christ’s theanthropic nature 
unfolds itself in the world. This is the foundation of 

IV. The Ecclesiology of the mystical system, of which our 
limits forbid our saying anything more than is involved in the 
preceding exposition. The church, as we have seen, is de- 
clared to be a real and permanent “revelation of God in the 
flesh.” The church “is not a mere outward organisation, but 
a divine-human life power, originating in the person of Christ, 
with an inward, historical connection with the world, con- 
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taining the very help we need and must have as sinners.” 
Mercersburg Review, October 1854, p. 529. “Christ’s pre- 
sence in the world is in and by his mystical body the church. 
As areal human presence, carrying in itself the power of a new 
life for the race in general, it is no abstraction or object of 
thought merely, but a glorious living reality, continuously at 
work, in an organic and historical way in the world’s consti- 
his is the idea of the church. It comes from 
within, and not from without. It grows out of the mystery 
of the incarnation, apprehended as an abiding fact.” Keview, 
March 1850, p. 186. ‘ The idea of the church, as thus stand- 
ing between Christ and single Christians, implies of necessity 
visible organisation, common worship, a regular public minis- 
try and ritual, and, to crown all, especially grace-bearing 
sacraments. To question this is to give up to the same ex- 
tent the sense of Christ’s mediation as a perennial fact, now 
and always taking effect upon the economy of the world, 
through the church as his mystical body. Let it be felt that 
the incarnation is a mystery not simply past, and not simply 
beyond the world, but at this time in full force for the world, 
carrying in itself the whole value of Christ’s sacrifice and re- 
surrection as an undying ‘ ONCE FOR ALL’—the true concep- 
tion of the mediatorin] supremacy, as the real headship of 
Christ’s manhood over all in behalf of the church, and for its 
salvation; let it be felt at the same time that this mystery 
teaches men in and by the church, which itself is made to 
challenge their faith for this reason, as something superna- 
tural and divine ; and it becomes at once impossible to resist 
the feeling that the powers of the world to come are actually 
at hand, in its functions and services, with the same objective 
reality that attaches to the powers of nature, under their own 
form, and in their own place. To see no more in the minis- 
try and offices of the church, in this view, than the power of 
mere outward declaration and testimony, such as we might 
have in any secular school, betrays a rationalistic habit of mind, 
which only needs to be set free from the indolence of unin- 
uiring tradition, that it may be led to deny altogether that 
hrist has ever or at all come in the flesh.” P. 187. “The 
church contains ordinances and sacraments divinely insti- 
tuted, for the purpose of bringing this theanthropic life of the 
eemer into real contact with our neighbour,” October 
1854, p. 518. ‘The divine-human merits of Christ’s life are 
not received immediately and directly from his person by 
faith, in an abstract way, but mediately through the church, 
and age Hy by the sacraments which are instituted defi- 
nitely for this purpose,” p.519. “ The gacraments are bearers 
of the divine-human life of the Redeemer,” p. 520. 
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Such is the answer which modern speculation has given to 
the question, What is Christianity? It is the theanthropic 
life of Christ. The eternal Logos having assumed our fallen 
humanity, and taken it into life union with himself, his 
divine-human life is generic human nature, exalted and sanc- 
tified ; and, developing itself in the church, it is communi- 
cated to individuals by the sacraments, which are “the only 
channels of his grace.” It is unfortunate that the sun does 
not rise on America until it begins to set on Germany. This 
Vermittelungstheologie (mediating-theology), as it is there 
called, of which Ullmann is the great representative, stand- 
ing, as Schwarz says, im centrum } a centrums, has, if we may 
credit the Germans themselves, already passed away.* It 
served for a while to occupy the German mind, and then was 
shipped to America. Here it has been seized upon with 
avidity, and presented as the only possible form of Christian 
theology. It is, however, Christian only in name. You may 
leave out the name of Christ and every distinguishing fact of 
Christianity, and the system retain every thing essential to 
it. That humanity, as a generic life, became impeded in its 
development so as to be unable to realise its true idea with- 
out assistance ab extra; that God united himself with the 
world as an organism, aud thus enables humanity to attain a 
true life-union with himself, is the whole system. All the 
rest is formulas and phrases. The theory, as a theological 
theory, as an exposition of the method by which sinful man 
ma be restored to the life of God, may be held by a pagan 
or Mohammedan as well as by a Christian. Even as a philo- 
sophy underlying Christian doctrines, it is so uncongenial 
that it alters the whole nature, objective and subjective, of 
Christianity. That is, it changes essentially its doctrines, and 
it alters the whole character of our inward religion. 1, In 
the first place, it alters entirely our relation to Christ. To 
the believer, the Lord Jesus Christ, as the eternal Son of 
God, clothed in our nature, very God and very man, in two 
distinct natures and one person for ever, is the supreme ob- 
‘ject of love and worship. All the religious affections termi- 
nate on him. The believer lives in daily and hourly commu- 
nion with him; relies on the merit of his righteousness as 
something out of himself, neither done by him nor wrought 
in him, as the ground of his acceptance with God. Every 
thing either done by himself or wrought within him, he 
knows to be finite, human, polluted, and insufficient. He 
needs an infinite righteousness; he demands immeasurabl 
more than he can either do or experience, to give him confi- 
dence with God. He looks to the Lord Jesus as a priest for 


* See Schwarz'’s Geschichte der neuesten Theologie, 1856. 
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ever at the right hand of God, continually presenting before 
God the merit of his satisfaction, and making intercession for 
us. He looks to him as his Shepherd to guide and feed him 
day by day ; as his King to rule in, reign over, and to protect 
him from all danger and every enemy. He longs for his per- 
sonal presence, to be with him that he may behold his glory, 
worship at his feet, and be perfectly devoted to his service in 
heaven. According to this new system, all this is altered. 
We have nothing now specially to do with Christ. Adam 
corrupted humanity, which we receive as a generic life from 
him. But what have we now to do with Adam? He is no- 
thing to us, any more than the first acorn is to the present 
oak. So Christ healed and sanctified humanity, which we 
derive from him. This is an infinite good which he did two 
thousand years ago, as Adam did us a great harm six thou- 
sand years ago. But we arejust as much separated from 
the one as from the other. he life of the one, as of the 
other, comes to us in the regular course of organic, historical 
development. No true Christian will allow any philosophy 
thus to separate him from his Saviour. He cannot do it. 
The whole religion of the New Testament and the whole ex- 
perience of the church suppose each individual soul to be in 
immediate contact and intercourse with the incarnate Son of 
God as A PERSON, and not as an internal life; coming to him 
directly, each for himself, and living in constant and conscious 
fellowship with him. 

2. Not only does this system change our whole relation to 
Christ as a person, but our whole relation to his mediatorial 
work. All that Christ did or does in the way of atonement, 
or satisfaction, or sanctification, according to this theory, was 
done in humanity as a generic life. He withstood and over- 
came the law of sin in our fallen nature, he suffered but 
triumphed in that conflict, and transmits that sanctified 
humanity to us. This was the atonement, this is redemption. 
This system, therefore, sends the sinner naked and shivering 
into the presence of God, with nothing to rely upon but the 
modicum of theanthropic life that flickers in his own bosom. 
He has no righteousness but what is inherent. All he has of 
righteousness, holiness, joy, or glory, is in himself, in that life 
which is as much his as the life he derived from Adam, the 
heights and depths of which are sounded by his own conscious- 
ness. If he feels himself to be wretched, and miserable, and 

or, and blind, and naked, he is so, and there is no help for 
fim. All his treasures are within himself. If his theanthropic 
life does not make him righteous, and holy, and blessed, there 
is nothing else can do it. The nature he derived from Adam 
made him subjectively unrighteous as well as miserable ; so 
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the nature he derives from Christ must make him subjectively 
righteous and inwardly blessed, or he must for ever remain un- 
righteous and condemned. We have nothing but ourselves. 
Words are of no avail here. It does not help the matter to 
call our poor, cold, worldly, polluted, sinful life, “divine-human,” 
“theanthropic,” “humanity raised to a higher sphere,” 
“imbued with divine power, &." It is nevertheless something 
which our own conscience condemns, and our own conscious- 
ness tells us is poor and wretched. So that if our inherent 
righteousness is all we have, we are of all men most miserable. 

3. This system not only takes from us Christ and his right- 
eousness, but the Holy Ghost. According to the real author 
of the system there is no,Holy Ghost. Schleiermacher did 
not believe in the Trinity. So far as he was theistic at all, he 
was a Sabellian. God as God he called the Father; God in 
the world, the Son ; God in the church, the Spirit. It was a 
mere modal distinction. The common life’of the church he 
designated as the Holy Spirit, but that life was not a person. 
It had no existence except in the church. In those of his 
followers who retain speculatively the doctrine of the Trinity, 
the office of the Spirit almost entirely disappears. It may be 
safely said that the Holy Spirit is mentioned on the pages of 
the New Testament one hundred times, where he is mentioned 
once in the same compass in the writings of the theologians of 
this school. We do not recollect that he is mentioned more 
than once, and then only by the way, in the sixty-one pas- 
sages of Ullmann’s dissertation. And no wonder ; the system 
makes no provision for his person or work. What need is there 
of the supernatural work of the Spirit, in conveying to us the 
nature of Adam, or in its historical development? And what 
need is there of his intervention, if the divine-human nature 
of Christ is the source of all life and even of the resurrection 
to believers? Or, if we assume that the Spirit by regenera- 
tion must insert us in the theanthropic nature of Christ, as 
our natural birth inserts us in the generic life of Adam, it is 
an unnecessary assumption. It lies outside of the system. It 
is simply a shred of traditional orthodoxy not yet shaken off. 
The theanthropic life of Christ is propageted by the law of 
development just as naturally as the life of Adam. “The 
supernatural,” says Dr Nevin, “has become natural.” Exactly 
so; and therefore it ceases to be supernatural. Itis all nature 
since the incarnation, just as much as it was before. The 
blessed Spirit of God, for whose presence, illumination, guid- 
ance, sanctifying and consoling power, the whole Church longs 
and pants, as a thirsty land for the rain from heaven ; whose 
fellowship with the individual believer and with the whole body 
of the faithful, is invoked daily and hourly, somewhere in the 
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church, in the apostolic benediction, this blessed Spirit, ré 
xigiov xai rd Cworoiv, is in this system reduced toa name. One 
writer in the Mercersburg Review says the Spirit is the modus 
of Christ’s theanthropic nature in the soul. Dr Nevin says, 
it is the force of that life. So far as the system is concerned 
it is nothing. We need say no more. A theory which takes 
away a present, personal Saviour; which takes away his 
righteousness; which ignores the blessed Spirit of God; which 
makes faith a mere consciousness of the divine-human life 
within us, and represents regeneration as imputation, the feeble 
principle of life therein implanted being all our interest in the 
righteousness of Christ, all we have to plead at the bar of con- 
science or the tribunal of God, is not a doctrine on which a 
soul can live. 





Art. VII.—Jeremias librorum sacrorum Interpres atque Vin- 
dex: scripsit Auaustus KurPer. 8vo. Pp. 202. 

De Jeremie Versione Alexandrina : scripsit Joanyzs WICHEL- 
Haus. 8vo. Pp. 158. 


Wuite the unbelieving criticism of modern times has denied 
and to its own satisfaction disproved the genuineness of the 
Pentateuch, Daniel, large sections of Isaiah, and other books 
of the Bible, it is remarkable that Jeremiah has not been 
similarly assailed. This is, we confess, attributable solely to 
the forbearance of the critics, and they are entitled to all the 
credit which such unexpected generosity deserves. Jeremiah 
has no claim to any better treatment than his compeers. His 
writings are no more certainly his, than theirs belong to them. 
The external testimony to his authorship, and the internal 
evidence by which this is corroborated, though conclusive, have 
no peculiar weight in this case more than in the others. And 
grounds of cavil might as readily be found here as there. 
Indeed the great advantage of the mode of reasoning employed 
by our critical opponents is, that they are never at a loss for 
ee whatever may be the conclusion that they wish to esta- 

lish. This facility of argumentation is, it is true, attended 
with the inconvenience of setting the critics at irremediable 
strife with one another, each deducing with equal positiveness 
from the same premises his own foregone conclusion. And 
this might give rise to the suspicion that arguments so readily 
gathered on behalf of any cause and made to sustain the most 
opposite results, are of no great intrinsic worth. This variance, 
however, it is to be remarked, is an amicable one ; being all 
agreed upon the main point of refusing credit to whatever 
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establishes prophetic foresight or the reality of a supernatnral 
revelation, the mode of compassing this end is esteemed of 
secondary importance, and the most irreconcilable diversities 
may here be;tolerated as of small account. 

Nor are there wanting sufficient motives for the application 
of the critical knife. If the mere love of novelty and paradox 
were not enough of itself, as it often is, there is much in this 
book to awaken suspicion of its genuineness in any mind im- 
bued with the principles of the modern school. According to 
the first chapter, Jeremiah foresaw at the outset of his ministry, 
in the thirteenth year of Josiah, the character and subject of 
his future productions and the opposition with which he would 
meet in their delivery. “This,’ says Hitzig (Der Prophet 
Jeremia erklart, p. 2), “is only conceivable as a deduction 
from actual experience, as a prediction ex eventu. He could 
not know this until the middle or the end of his course, and 
therefore the composition belongs to this later time.” Fortu- 
nately for the genuineness of the chapter, this, like many other 

redictions of Jeremiah, was fulfilled during the prophet’s own 
ife. The great burden of his prophecies, in fact, as it was the 
grand lesson demanded at that period, was the approaching 
destruction of Jerusalem and the exile of the people. The 
application of the argument just recited will convince its author 
at least that a large majority of these prophecies could not have 
been originally delivered with the definiteness with which they 
are now recorded. But here again it is only necessary to sup- 

ose, that when the prophet committed his discourses to writ- 
ing, after the destruction had occurred, or at least after things 
had gone so far that this issue was plain to ordinary sagacity, 
he consciously or unconsciously modified the form of his earlier 
anticipations so as to include his later knowledge and experi- 
ence. Thus the maxim “prophecy is impossible” may be made 
to consist with Jeremiah’s authorship. This, to be sure, would 
involve an imputation upon the honesty of the prophet and 
the sense of the people, which it might be difficult to explain, 
that he should claim to have predicted repeatedly, long in ad- 
vance and with the utmost apee poe, what he never did 
predict at all, and that they who had been his constant hearers 
should admit the truth of his claim ; still the ends of unbelief 
are answered, and its advocates are content. 

When, however, predictions occur of so stubborn a sort that 
they cannot thus be compounded with, it might be expected 
that they would without further ceremony be declared fit sub- 
jects of the ban, which criticism stands ever ready to pronounce 
upon unmanageable cases. When, for example, Jeremiah 
xxvi. 11, xxix. 10, fixes the duration of the captivity at seventy 
years, and chap. 1. 51, announces the overthrow of Babylon by 
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the Medes, combined with other Asiatic nations, there is a knot 
which no patience nor ingenuity can untie, which only the 
sword can sever. The fulfilment is too signal to be denied. 
The prophet did not outlive the event. The conclusion would 
seem to be inevitable, that these chapters did not come from 
Jeremiah, and yet the critics hold their hand! Hitzig himself, 
the very last from whom such a favour could have been looked 
for, enters (p. 391) into a formal argument to establish the 
genuiness of the prophecy against Babylon, remarking that 
there is not one spurious prophecy in the entire book, 

It must, however, in justice to Hitzig and his fellows, be 
remarked here, that they have no idea in all this of abandon- 
ing their principles. This departure from their accustomed 
method of procedure elsewhere, is to be accounted for by the 
fact that the desired end is sought to be accomplished in an- 
other way. Each prophecy as a whole is suffered to stand un- 
challenged, but every passage which is irreconcilable with 
their ideas of what Jeremiah could have spoken, is set down 
as an interpolation, or a corruption of the text. 

There are two external grounds from which it has been 
argued that there are errors in the existing Hebrew text of 
Jeremiah. One is found in the verbal discrepancies in parallel 
passages in the Hebrew itself, and the other from the compari- 
son of the Septuagint translation of this book, which departs 
from the si to a remarkable extent. Before inquiring 
into the reality of the alleged disordered state of the text, 
however, it is important to observe that the amount of the 
corruption, if any exist, must be determined by the evidence, 
and is not to be assumed ad libitum. If the Rabour requires 
correction from parallel passages and from the Septuagint, be 
it so: let the requisite correction be applied. But let it not 
be left at the mercy of the critics to expunge what they please, 
on the pretence of errors and interpolations, of whose existence 
there is not the shadow of a proof, and which there is no reason 
for suspecting, other than the maxims of unbelief. The inter- 
polations most insisted upon, are in fact passages in which all 
external authorities concur in the existing text. Whether the 
readings of the Hebrew, the Septuagint, or of the parallel 
passages, be adopted, no important evidence of prophetic fore- 
sight will be called in question. 

The differences between the Septuagint and the Hebrew 
are, as has already been intimated, very considerable, and 
abound in all parts of the book. In a vast number of instances 
individual words, clauses, or sentences, are omitted, altered or 
transposed ; whole verses, and even paragraphs of considerable 
length, are not to be found in the Greek, e.g., x. 6-8, 10; xvii. 
1-4; xxvii. 1, 21; xxix. 16-20; xxxiii. 14-26; xxxix. 4-13; 
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xlviii. 45-47; li, 45-49 ; and the predictions respecting forei 
nations, chapters xlvi. li, not only succeed each other in a dif- 
ferent order, but the entire section containing them is in the 
Greek transferred to a different part of the book, so as to stand 
immediately after xxv. 13. The twofold arrangement of these 
predictions is as follows, viz. 


Hebrew. Greek. 
1. Concerning Egypt. Concerning Elam. 
2 on the Philistines. ivi Egypt. 
3 Moab. vod Babylon. 
4. sp Ammon. me the Philistines. 
5. San Edom. wee Edom. 
6. ae Damascus. ties Ammon. 
7 Kedar. nf Kedar. 
8 Elam. a Damascus. 
9 Babylon. aes Moab. 


These discrepancies are remarked upon by Origen and Je- 
rome, the latter of whom, in addition to his frequent censures 
of the negligence or licence of the translators, brings here the 
charge of carelessness against the transcribers. Buxtorf re- 
peats, without adopting it, the opinion of R. Azarias, that the 
Septuagint version was made from a faulty manuscript. The 
idea of two varying texts of the original thus suggested, has 
given birth to numberless theories in which their existence is 
assumed, and various speculations indulged as to their origin 
and respective merits. Thus according to J. D. Michaelis, one 
edition of the prophet’s writings was prepared in Egypt after 
his death, which was followed by the Greek translator, and 
another in Chaldea, which was preserved in its original Hebrew 
form by the Jews of Palestine. The ingenious and complicated 
hypotheses of Eichhorn, Bertholdt, and Movers, will be pre- 
sented with more detail hereafter. It will be sufficient here 
to say, that in the judgment of Eichhorn the Palestine edition, 
or the common Hebrew text, contains the writings of Jeremiah 
with his latest additions and emendations ; while the Egyptian 
edition was drawn from his unrevised papers, which, as they 
consisted not of a connected roll, but of separate sheets, were 
by some accident deranged to the extent that we now find 
them. Bertholdt attributes the differences of text mostly to 
the unscrupulousness of the Egyptian editor, whose taste was 
offended by the diffuseness and repetitions of Jeremiah, and 
who accordingly allowed himself great liberties in abbreviating. 
The prophecies against foreign powers he thinks to have been 
at first put into circulation singly, then eoparatety collected 
and incorporated with the rest of the book both in Palestine 
and in Egypt, whence their various order and the different 
location assigned them. According to Movers, two independent 
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collations were made of the manuscripts of this book, one in 
Palestine by Nehemiah, and the other in Egypt, about B.C. 
330, which resulted in the establishment of a distinct text in 
the two countries respectively. With regard to these he lays 
down the maxim, which is at variance with the evident charac- 
teristics of Jeremiah’s style, that the briefer is in all cases to 
be regarded as the true reading. This rule leads him to the 
conclusion that neither edition was entirely accurate ; most 
commonly he decides in favour of the Egyptian, though some- 
times he prefers that of Palestine, and sometimes he thinks 
both to be erroneous. 

The decisive objection to all these theories, and others like 
them, is that an Egyptian, or any other edition of the original 
differing from that represented in the common Hebrew Bible, 
is a figment unsupported by a particle of evidence. Movers, 
it is true, endeavours to prove a variant text from 2 Kings, 
Baruch, and Josephus. He supposes that he has found in 
2 Kings chap. xxv. the primary form of the text by which the 
corresponding verses in Jeremiah, chaps. xl., xli., and lii. may 
be judged, and he avers that the comparison establishes that 
the Septuagint has in the main followed the correct edition. 
But the verbal variations in these and other parallel passages 
of Scripture can be better accounted for than as errors in the 
text of one or both. There is no good reason for the assump- 
tion that they were at first coincident in every word and letter, 
and that the existing divergence between them is proof of want 
of care in their preservation. The differences, such as they 
are, are without doubt original. The similarity is such as to 
afford convincing proof that they were derived from a common 
source, and they may possibly have proceeded from the same 
pen. But, as written in the books of Jeremiah and of Kings, 
there is no reason to believe that the passages were ever more 
nearly identical than they are now. ‘The general fact brought 
out by a minute comparison of them-is that the language of 
Jeremiah is fuller even to redundancy, and that of Kings is 
more concise. Now as the Greek translator betrays the con- 
stant tendency to abbreviate and lop off what seemed to him 
a needless amplification and unessential to the sense, and as 
moreover he may have had the text of Kings in his thoughts, 
it has happened in four instances, but only in four, that the 
Greek version of Jeremiah agrees with Kings in opposition to 
the Hebrew text of Jeremiah. In other places, however, the 
translator departs from the text of Jeremiah where it is the 
same with that of Kings, or agrees with it where that of Kings 
diverges. 

That Baruch, in which large use is made of the language of 
Jeremiah, mostly follows the Septuagint, is simply because that 
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book was written in Greek. This, therefore, has no bearing 
upon the question of a Hebrew original with the readings of 
the Septuagint. The argument from Josephus is, if possible, 
feebler still. He almost always follows the Hebrew ; but in- 
asmuch as in Ant. x. 7, 4, he speaks of Jeremiah as threaten- 
ing suchas stayed in the city with famine and sword, the Hebrew 
adding in such passages, e.g. xxi. 9; xxvii. 9, 13, a third evil, 
the pestilence, which is omitted in the Greek, this is adduced 
as shewing that he there drew from a manuscript exhibiting 
the same text as that from which the Septuagint version was 
made. But apart from the fact that Josephus, who wrote in 
Greek, might readily have drawn from the version itself, he 
speaks in the very sume paragraph of a pestilence prevailin 
in the city during the siege, which he could not have tema 
from the account in Kings, and Ezekiel who, in v. 12, vi. 11, 
&c., according to Movers himself, imitates the language of 
Jeremiah, names the three evils together, and consequently 
must have found them all in his Hebrew copy. 

The entire subject of the relation of the Greek to the 
Hebrew text is examined in detail by Kueper, and still more 
elaborately and exhaustively by Wichelhaus, by the former in 
an appendix, and by the latter in the body of his treatise named 
at the head of this article. It is shewn by them both conclu- 
sively, from the nature as well as the multitude of the varia- 
tions, that they are not traceable to the ordinary liabilities to 
error in transcription. The changes have been purposely made, 
and from the general consistency of the principles on which this 
has been done, they are in all probability the work of the same 
hand throughout ; and they may be more naturally referred 
to the translator than to some editor of the original, inasmuch 
as there is no evidence that any Hebrew copy ever existed in 
which they were to be found. They consist of—1, Abbrevia- 
tions ; the omission or contraction of the customary formulas 
at the beginning or in the course of a prophecy, vii. 1, 2, xvi. 1; 
the omission of unimportant words, or of one of two synonymous 
words or parallel clauses, xxx. 19, xxxi. 28; of a p e which 
has occurred before, viii. 10-12: comp. vi. 13-15, xxvii. 12-14 
(where «iro? of verse 14 has thus been deprived of its subject), 
or one which the translator could not reconcile with his ideas, 
é. g. xxxiii. 14-26, where the perpetuity and multiplication 
promised to the house of David and of Levi appeared to him 
not to consist with the fact. 2, Additions; these are much 
less frequent than the preceding. Words which seem necessary 
to the sense are occasionally supplied from the connection, 
xlix. 4, and expressions are sometimes enlarged from parallel 
passages, xix. 3; comp. xvii. 20, 3, Alterations affecting 
either the matter or the form. There are many errors in 
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translation, which appear to be due to the incompetency of 
the translator. Some words are rendered differently every 
time that they occur, or nearly so, any sense being given to 
them apparently that would suit the connection; ¢ g. D'DW 


iii, 2. 21, iv. 11, xii 12, xiv. 6; for others the sense of 

some word which resembles it has been substituted, iv. 6, 03 

gebyers, as if from D3; or they are omitted entirely, xxv. 26. 34, 

we DDNiSH. Some passages seem to be translated at ran- 
o 


m, iv. 15, xxix. 24,25. Frequent changes are also made in 
nnmber, person, and tense, xxx. 5; or, in the order of words 
or verses, xxxii. 35~37,39. In like manner, as has been stated 
already, chaps. xlvi~li. are removed from their true position, 
and the prophecies which they contain are disposed in a diffe- 
rent order. Chap. xxv. 13 speaks of what Jeremiah prophe- 
sied against all the nations. This seemed to the translator 
the appropriate place to introduce the predictions referred to, 
and he accordingly inserts them, although he is thereby led to 
drop verse 14 altogether. It is difficult to see upon what 
principle the rearrangement of them has been made. It has 
the appearance of a purely artificial inversion. Each alternate 
prophecy is first transposed with the one before it. Egypt, 
which heads the list, is carried back before Babylon, Moab is 
set before the Philistines, Edan before Ammon, Kedar before 
Damascus. The three great powers, Elam (or Persia), Egypt, 
and Babylon, are then transferred to the beginning of the 
series, exchanging places with Moab, which, as the subject of 
the largest prediction relating to the minor powers, seemed to 
form the most fitting close. 

That these discrepancies are due to the translator is further 
apparent, from the general character of the Septuagint, which 
nowhere confines itself to the original with the rigorous exact- 
ness demanded in a modern version. And in the various 
fidelity with which different portions have been executed, some 
other books have suffered as seriously as Jeremiah. The order 
is greatly disturbed in Exodus, chapters xxxvi., xxxix. The 
passage 1 Sam. xvii. 12-31 is omitted. In Proverbs, chapter 
xxx. xxxi. 1-9 is removed from its proper place, and attached 
to chapter xxiv. Several entire chapters are added to Esther 
and Daniel ; and the latter was besides so badly translated that 
a different version was substituted for it in ecclesiastical use. 
That the author of Chronicles had before him the present 
Hebrew text of the book of Jeremiah may be inferred from 
the reference in 2 Chron. xxxvi. 20 to Jer. xxvii. 7, a verse 
which has been dropped in the Greek. 

The relation of the Septuagint version of this book to the 


Hebrew has been so complicated with the question as to the 
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plan of this book itself, as to require some consideration of this 
topic in order to its proper exhibition. The manifest depar- 
tures from the chronological order have led many commenta- 
tors to complain of a confusion and an entire want of arrange- 
ment. Thus Lightfoot: “The prophecies of Jeremiah are 
either utterly undated, and so not easily if at all to be referred 
to their proper time, or those that are dated are most generally 
dislocated, and it is not easy to give the reason of their dislo- 
cation.” And Blaney: “The disorder complained of is com- 
mon to both the Hebrew and Greek arrangements, and consists 
in the preposterous jumbling together of the prophecies of the 
reigns of Jehoiakim and Zedekiah, in the seventeen chapters 
which follow the twentieth according to the Hebrew copies ; 
so that without any apparent reason many of the latter reign 
precede those of the former, and in the same reign the last 
delivered are put first, and the first last. As such an unnatural 
dislocation could not have been the result of judgment, nor 
scarcely of inattention in the compiler of these prophecies, it 
follows that the original order has most probably by some 
accident or other been disturbed.” Blaney has consequently 
rearranged these chapters with the view of restoring their true 
order, in the following way, viz.— 


Chapters xx. XXX. xxxix. 15-18, 
xxii. XXXi. xxxix. 1-14. 
Xxiii. XXVii. xl. 
XXV. XXvViii. xli. 
XXvi. Xxi. xlii. 
XXXvV. XXxiv. xliii. 
XXXVi. XXXVii. xliv. 
xlv. XXXii. xlvi. &c. 
Xxiv. XXxiii. 
xxix. XXXViii. 


There has been no lack of hypotheses to account for this 
condition of the book. Spinoza fancied that the prophecies of 
Jeremiah were brought together as they were gathered out of 
several different records of his life. Eichhorn, Bertholdt, and 
Movers seek to explain, each in his own way, both the dupli- 
<r of the text, and the supposed derangement of the 
boo 

According to Eichhorn, Jeremiah’s predictions were unwrit- 
ten until the fourth year of Jehoiakim. The prophet then 
dictated to Baruch, xxvi. 1, 2, what he had up to that time 
delivered, and after the destruction of that first copy, repeated 
the dictation, verse 32. As his discourses were thus drawn 
from memory, no strict order was observed in recording them. 
Some were recalled only in part, others were blended together, 
and no definite dates were given. His subsequent prophecies 
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were written upon their delivery, and their dates recorded, 
these last like the first being preserved not on one connected 
roll, but upon detached pieces of paper. After the destruction 
of the city, he prepared an edition of his prophecies for the 
exiles, which was transcribed from his private papers, the 
casual order in which they were used upon this occasion being 
maintained ever after. At a later period, he revised this edi- 
tion, and introduced numerous emendations and explanatory 
remarks ; the book thus corrected has been perpetuated in the 
Masoretic or common Hebrew text. Subsequently after the 
prophet’s death, his unrevised papers were transcribed in the 
order in which they were found, only the prophecies against 
foreign powers, which had accidentally become deranged, were 
transferred to the middle of chapter xxv. as their most appro- 
riate place. This was the Egyptian edition afterwards trans- 
ated into Greek. The agreement and the difference of these 
two editions seem thus to be explained ; and the confusion 
existing alike in both is laid to the account of an imperfect 
memory and loose papers. 
To all this Bertholdt objects that Jeremiah read NP xxxvi. 


18, his prophecies to Baruch ; they must therefore have been 
already in writing, and a failure of memory can have had no 
share in deranging them. Besides the saine confusion reigns 
in prophecies since that date, as is observable in those before 
it, which leads to the suspicion of a common cause. Baruch 
also wrote upon a single roll xxxvi. 2. 32, and not upon a 
number of papers. Or if the prophecies were upon detached 
papers, as Eichhorn assumes, it would for that reason have 
been the easier to arrange them chronologically, and it is the 
less explicable that the first casual order was adhered to in spite 
of its manifest incorrectness. Nor is it easy to see why the 
revised form of the prophecies was not circulated among the 
Jews in Egypt as well as in Chaldea or Palestine. 

Bertholdt’s own hypothesis is that the prophecies of Jere- 
miah were put in circulation singly as they were delivered, but 
no collection of them was undertaken by him nor during his 
life. When at length this came to be thought of, the prophe- 
cies were so dispersed that it could only be accomplished by 
successive steps. Those concerning foreign powers, chapters 
xlvi-li. were gathered first in Palestine. Some one who had 
seen this collection and consequently incorporated none of its 
contents in his own, succeeded in getting together chapters 
i-xxiv. transcribing them upon his roll just as he happened to 
discover them, without any regard to their proper order. This 
second collection finding its way into Egypt, incited some one 
who had not seen the first to a fresh search after Jeremiah’s 
predictions respecting foreign nations ; he found the same that 
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his predecessors had dune, but put them together in a different 
order. A further collection made in t upon the hap-haz- 
ard principle embraced chapters xxvi.—xlv. This did not at 
first contain xxxiii. 14-19 and xxxix. 4-14; but these pas- 
sages were afterwards discovered in Palestine and introduced 
into copies circulating there. Chapters xxv. 1-14 and xxv. 
15-38 remained by themselves on separate manuscripts. The 
work of putting all these together was performed, independ- 
ently in Palestine and in Egypt, and resulted in the twofold 
form of the book as represented in the Hebrew and the Greek. 
The derangement common to both is upon this theory referred 
to the casual order in which the scattered prophecies were 
recovered ; the differences of arrangement to independent col- 
lections, and the divergencies of text for the most part to the 
unscrupulousness of the Egyptian editor. 

This notion of partial collections is pushed to still greater 
lengths by Movers, who fancies six successive publications by 
Jeremiah, each comprising a portion of his prophecies, and 
each being in itself arranged in the true chronological order. 
1, The prophecies written by Baruch in the fourth year of 
Jehoiakim in two parts; (a) chap. i-—xx. xxvi. xxxv. xxxvi. 
xlv.; (b) chap. xxv. xlvi—xlix. 2, Chap. xxii—xxiv ; and 
3, Chap. xxvii—xxix. in the beginning of Zedekiah’s reign. 
4, Chap. xxx. xxxi. xxxiii.; and 5, Chap. 1. li. after the des- 
truction of the city. 6, Chap. xxi. xxxiv. xxxvii. xxxii. 
XXxvili.—xliv. published in Egypt. The collection of Baruch 
forms the basis of the book in its present form; and the 
existing derangement arises from the fact that the subse- 
quent collections were incorporated into this piece-meal upon 
no just principle, but according to some accidental association. 
Thus chap. xxi was put next to chap. xx. because Pashur 
occurs in the first verse of both: and chap, xxxii. follows chap. 
xxxi. because of the resemblance of Hanameel xxxii. 7, and 
Hananeel xxxi. 38. 

Hitzig seeks to account for the constitution of the book by a 
theury of its gradual aceretion ; but this is so complicated in 
its details, and so interwoven with his individual critical con- 
clusions, that it could not here be made intelligible. 

In regard to these various hypotheses, and others like them, 
it may be remarked, 1, That they are built upon a false as- 
sumption. The disorder, for which they are pro —— framed 
to account, can be shewn not to exist ; of necessity, therefore, 
they fall to the ground. 2. They are mere figments of the 
brain. There is no external evidence in their favour. The 
only solution which they offer of the assumed fact of confusion 
and derangement is to resolve it into chance or accident ; «and 
thousands of other chances might be suggested equally plau- 
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sible and equally unentitled to credit. 3. Nothing can be 
safely built upon the contents of the roll dictated to Baruch, 
chapter xxxvi ; for the particular prophecies which were found 
in it are not known, and cannot be ascertained. There is no 
reason to suppose that it was incorporated in that form in the 
present book, for the prophecies delivered up to that time are 
not preserved distinct from later ones ; and Baruch’s roll was 
prepared not for permanent preservation but for a special oc- 
casion, and it is distinctly stated that it embraced much upon 
the second writing which had not been contained in it before, 
xxxvi. 82. 4, These theories regard the formation of the book 
as a purely mechanical affair. Pieces are thrown together at 
random in violation of any proper order ; and this preposterous 
relation once established is retained inviolate, while other 
changes are freely made for much slighter cause. This ex- 
cludes almost of necessity the participation of the prophet in 
the construction of the book in its existing form, and im- 
putes such a method of procedure to the nameless and gratui- 
tously assumed collector as no sane editor in ancient or in 
modern times was ever guilty of. It would be better frankly 
to confess the thing inexplicable than to rest in such explana- 
tions. : 

Germany itself has at last grown weary of these insipid 
theories, and Ewald, one of her acknowledged masters in hypo- 
theses, has led the way in a wholesome reaction toward a more 
rational construction of the book. He enters upon the in- 

uiry, which had been strangely enough overlooked by his pre- 

ecessors, whether there is not after all an orderly distribution 
of the materials, and finds cause to answer it affirmatively, 
In this he is followed with some modifications by Havernick, 
in his Critical Introduction, and Stahelin in an essay published 
in the third volume of the Transactions of the German Oriental 
Society. They all, however, assume a structure which is need- 
lessly cumbrous and artificial. The most recent attempt which 
we have seen to exhibit the connection of the book of Jere- 
miah is that by Neumann in his Commentary upon this book. 
This is highly ingenious and sufficiently simple, but not ade- 
— borne out by the facts of the case. He thinks that 
the two visions of the first chapter contain a summary of the 
entire after ministry of the prophet, which is therefore to be 
regarded as a simple expansion of these initial lessons. The 
vision of the almond tree is expanded in the first seventeen 
chapters; and after two symbolic actions significant of the 
people’s rejection, the vision of the seething-pot is expanded 
in the chapters which follow. Without dwelling, however, 
upon the various views of these and other writers, we proceed 
to develop what we conceive to be the true state of the case. 
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That the book in its present form proceeded from the pro- 
phet’s own hand, is shewn among other things by the frequent 
use of the first person, not only in the body of various prophe- 
cies, but in the headings and formulas of transition. This, in 
the extent to which it occurs, proves that he was not only the 
author of the individual discourses, but that he likewise col- 
lected and arranged them. This ‘is particularly evident from 
xxvii. 12, where, after reciting a prophecy delivered in the 
reign of Jehoiakim, Jeremiah, speaking in the first person, 
assigns as a reason for adding in immediate connection, one 
delivered in the reign of Zedekiah, that it was upon the same 
subject. This affords us also the welcome hint from an autho- 
ritative source, that the guiding principle in the arrangement 
was topical rather than chronological. ‘ 

In the fourth and fifth years of Jehoiakim, Jeremiah twice 
reduced the prophecies to writing, which he had delivered up 
to that date, xxxvi. 2, 32. He was again directed, xxx. 2, 
probably in the reign of Zedekiah, to write what had been 
communicated to him. That the present book could not have 
been produced upon any of these occasions is apparent from 
the fact that some of its contents bear a still later date. That 
it was not gradually prepared, receiving fresh accessions as 
new prophecies were delivered, but is in so far a single com- 
position that it received its present written form about one 
time and under a single impulse, appears from several consi- 
derations. 1. Prophecies from different portions of his minis- 
try are often put together, while those belonging to the same 
period are dispersed through the book. 2. Remarks are occa- 
sionally introduced which are manifestly of later date than the 
prophecies in connection with which they are found. Thus, 
xxvii. 1, introduces a prophecy from the beginning of the reign 
of Jehoiakim ; but that this was not recorded as we now have 
it until the reign of Zedekiah, appears from verse 3, which 
state that an injunction here made was carried into execution 
at that time. Chap. xxv. belongs to the fourth year of Jehoi- 
akim, verse 1, but was not written until the prophet could 
speak of the desolation of Jerusalem as already accomplished, 
verse 18, 3, There are allusions in the course of the book to 
succeeding portions of it; which shew that the prophet as he 
wrote had a definite conception of what was to follow. Thus, 
xxv. 13, refers to the prophecies against Babylon and against 
all the nations, which are “written in this book.” These not 
only stand at its close, chap. xlvi—li., but some of them were 
delivered in the following reign of Zedekiah, and it would 
appear that this was the case with that against Babylon in par- 
ticular, xlix. 34, li. 59. 4. The systematic disposition of the 
matter, as that is now to be exhibited, shews that the writer 
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began his work with all his materials hefore him, and proceeded 
throughout upon one consistent plan. 

Leaving out of view chapter lii., which is a historical ap- 
pendix, the book divides itself into three parts, viz. 

1. Chapters i—xxxiii. Prediction of the judgment upon 
Judah, and the future restoration. 

2. Chapters xxxiv.-xlv. The history of the judgment. 

3. Chapters xlvi-li. Predictions respecting foreign na- 
tions. 

The first section is again divisible into four parts, viz. 

(1.) Chapters i-xx. General denunciation of the people as 
a whole. 

(2.) Chapters xxi—xxiii. Denunciation of their civil and 
spiritual leaders. 

(3.) Chapters xxiv.-xxix. The design and duration of the 
judgment. 

(4.) Chapters xxx-xxxiii, The blessings which would 
succeed it. 

In this whole section rebuke and threatening greatly pre- 
ponderate, there being but a few words of promise in each 
division, except the last, which is entirely occupied with en- 
couragement and consolation. The first division does not con- 
sist of separate discourses delivered upon different occasions, 
and in different reigns, as may be inferred from the absence 
of dates, or of anything to indicate the existence or mark the 
limits of such discourses. The same predictions substantially 
were uttered by him from the beginning to the end of his 
ministry, and there was consequently no reason for keeping 
what he said at one time separate from what he said at an- 
other. Only one date is given, viz. iii. 6, “In the days of 
Josiah the king,” in order to shew that these warnings were 
uttered even at that early period, and under the reign of so 
pious a monarch. The substance of all that he delivered upon 
the subject of this first division is wrought up into a connected 
form, in which he follows a definite train of thought, and the 
only partition to be made is that which arises from the logical 
distribution of his theme. Promises are here made to Israel, 
iii. 12-iv. 2, whom Judah regarded as utterly apostate and ~ 
cut off, and to the Gentiles, xii. 14-17, who were thought to 
be excluded from the covenant of mercy, but there is scarcely 
a word to break the heavy and reiterated denunciations upon 
Judah. The only words which bear the semblance of a pro- 
mise to this branch of the people, iii. 18, xvi. 14, 15, respect 
the distant future, and contain an implication of the woe which 
was just at hand. If they are to be brought back from their 
captivity, they must first be carried into captivity. 

In the second division, sentence is passed upon the un- 
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righteous leaders of the people, who are guilty of their ruin, 
and in contrast the reign of a better prince is promised, xxiii. 
3-8. In the third division, the true intent of the judgment 
thus far denounced is declared to be to separate the people. 
The abandoned portion are left in Jerusalem to be extirpated ; 
the better portion are carried into exile. And with the heavy 
doom pronounced upon the former, and the protracted sentence 
which even the latter must bear, are mingled a few words 
of promise to the exiles, xxiv. 4—7, xxix. 10-14. These de- 
nunciatory chapters are followed, and the entire section 
closed, by the fourth division, in which upon the eve of the 
catastrophe the assurance was given, that amidst the apparent 
wreck, nothing which was really precious should be lost. The 
covenant which secured it was as unalterable as that of day 
and night. 

The second main section of the book, in which the history 
of the judgment is traced, may be subdivided as follows, viz.:— 

(1.) Chapters xxxiv.—xxxviii. Evidences of ripeness for 
judgment. 

(2.) Chapter xxxix. The destruction of the city. 

(3.) Chapters xl.—xlv. The fortunes of the surviving rem- 
nant. 

Before reporting the grand catastrophe, it is justified in the 
first division of this section, by the recital of various facts 
adduced as specimens and evidences of the universal corrup- 
tion and the desert of judgment. Their reprobation was 
proved by their persistence in transgression in the prospect of 
the divine retribution, and by the evident hypocrisy and 
hollow-heartedness of the seeming submission which was 
extorted from them. Chapter xxxiv. In the extremity of the 
siege the people had solemnly bound themselves to set their 
Hebrew servants free; but upon the siege being temporarily 
relaxed, they reduced them to bondage again, in palpable 
violation of the law of Moses, and their relation to them as 
brethren equally in covenant with God. Chapter xxxv. The 
Rechabites obey generation after generation the arbitrary re- 
quirements of their ancestors, but Judah, even with the 
enemy at their gates, verse 11, will not hearken unto God. 
Chapter xxxvi. Jehoiakim, instead of heeding the divine 
warnings read before him on the day of the public fast, com- 
memorative of the recent capture of the city, verses 6-9, 
shewed his contempt and defiance of them, by deliberately 
cutting up the roll on which they were written, and throwing 
it into the fire, and seeking to take the prophet’s life. Chap- 
ters xxxvii. xxxviii. Jeremiah’s instructions are unheeded by 
Zedekiah and his princes, and the prophet himself is cast into 
prison, and his life is repeatedly in peril. 
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Then upon the account of the destruction of the city and 
the captivity of the people, follows in the third division, the 
sequel to this sad history, in which the fortunes of the surviy- 
ing remnant and Jeremiah’s ministry among them are traced 
to its abrupt termination. The slight reviving under Geda- 
liah’s administration was soon extinguished by his murder, 
chapters xl. xli. In opposition ‘te the divine mandate, the 
people remove into Fey t, chapters xlii. xliii, deserting of 
their own accord the “4 Land, distrusting God’s protection, 
and preferring that of a heathen power. There they, chapter 
xliv., openly and boldly renounce the worship of God, and 
declare their determination to serve instead the queen of 
heaven. Whereupon the curtain drops upon the prophet’s 
labours, his last recorded utterance being the Lord’s solemn 
oath of their utter rejection and extirpation. They have by 
this avowal of apostasy cut themselves off from being the 
Lord’s people, and they shall be dealt with accordingly. 

There is not in all these chapters a single promise to the 
people as a whole, only three promises to individuals are in 
each division, that they should be preserved amidst the gene- 
ral ruin, to the Rechabites, xxxv. 18, 19, to Ebed-melech, 
xxxix. 15-18, and to Baruch, chapter xlv. 

The other quarter from which unfavourable conclusions have 
been drawn respecting the text of Jeremiah is parallel pas- 
sages. Mention has already been made of the deductions of 
Movers from the slight verbal discrepancies between this book 
and Kings in a section common to them both. There have 
been inferences of a like character from the numercus phrases 
and expressions borrowed by Jeremiah from earlier writers. 
Every discrepancy in a word or letter has been charged to inac- 
curacy of transcription, whereas these diversities are properly 
to be regarded as original. In transferring or alluding to the 
language of other inspired writers, Jeremiah is in the habit of 
introducing slight alterations, in place of making exact cita- 
tions. The allusion remains evident, though a different turn is 
frequently given to the thought or form of expression; and the 
seal of inspiration rests upon it in the shape in which it pro- 
ceeded from his pen, no less than in that which was employed 
by his predecessor. Thus for 7P7p, Num. xxiv. 17, Jeremiah 
substitutes TPP, xlvii. 45 ; for TIT, Isa. xv. 2, MVM, Jer. 
xlviii. 37 ; for WWR, Isa. xvi. 7, WIN, Jer. xlviii. 31; for OW, 
Hab. i. 8, OWS, Jer. iv. 13. 

A more serious and sweeping charge, however, has been 
based, not upon the discrepancies, but the correspondences of 
this class of passages. It is alleged as the result of a recon- 
dite investigation, that many of them are interpolations, and 
it is contended on this ground that certain chapters must have 
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been wrought over again bya later writer. Some elucidation 
is needed to discover the secret spring of this conclusion. 

The dependence of the te penmen upon their prede- 
cessors in thought and language was denied by some of the 
older writers, under the impression that such an admission 
would be to the prejudice of their plenary inspiration. They 
preferred to assume in all cases of coincidence of language, 
even where this was continued through considerable para- 
graphs, as in Isa. ii. 2-4, Micah iv. 1-3, that the words were 
independently suggested to each writer by the Holy Ghost. 
But while this assumption is plainly unnecessary, it is quite 
as foreign from the truth to regard these coincidences as in- 
dolent appropriations of the language of their predecessors, or 
as evidencing a lack of original and independent thought, or a 
period of declining taste. They serve to mark the unity of 
the book of revelation. Each writer, by adopting and repeat- 
ing what had been uttered before, both recognizes the in- 
spiration and authority of his predecessors, and gathers 
confirmation from them for his own announcements. This is 
done not only by intentional citation and direct appeal to 
antecedent revelations, but incidentally likewise, and perhaps 
even unconsciously, by the frequent employment of language 
shaped by intimate familiarity with those writings, which 
were at once the standard authority in religion and models of 
good composition. 

This conscious or unconscious relation of the sacred writers 
to those who went before them, is attended to us with the in- 
cidental advantage of establishing the existence of the books 
referred to, and the manner in which they were understood at 
the time that the citation or allusion was made. And hence 
these references from Scripture to Scripture, found throughout 
the sacred volume, interpose a formidable barrier in the way 
of those who would bring the genuineness of any of its parts 
into discredit, or who would impose upon them a false inter- 
pretation. Hengstenberg was one of the first to exhibit this 
in its true importance and bearings in respéct to the Pentateuch, 
and to add to the other proofs of its Mosaic origin, that derived 
from the fact that its existence is recognised or pre-supposed in 
the entire subsequent history and literature of the Israelitish 
people. And what is of special significance, its binding obliga- 
tion was confessed not in Judah alone, but in the schismatical 
kingdom of the ten tribes, who were from their fundamental 
organisation under the strongest temptation to reject it if that 
were possible: yet its institutions and laws were still perpe- 
tuated amongst them, in spite of their apostasy, with only such 
modifications as their severance from Jerusalem and their wor- 
ship of the calves compelled them to make, and even these 
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were made with a consciousness of their sin. This is abund- 
antly proved from the history of the disruption in Kings, and 
from the books of the two prophets of that kingdom, Hosea 
and Amos. 

Kueper, as the title of his treatise indicates, has undertaken 
to exhibit what the prophecy of Jeremiah contains toward 
vindicating the genuineness or establishing the correct inter- 
pretation of earlier books of Scripture. All the coincidences 
of expression between him and other Old Testament writers 
are carefully examined in detail with a view to the light shed 
upon the points referred to. At the time of Jeremiah’s minis- 
try a great crisis in the affairs of Judah was just at hand. 
The cup of the people’s transgressions was almost full, and the 
punishment long ago foretold, was about to be meted out to 
them. The prophet Jeremiah in labouring to arouse the_be- 
sotted people, plants himself upon these ancient predictions, 
and reiterates them with the greater earnestness, as the period 
of their accomplishment was approaching. Hence the great’ 
abundance of his allusions and appeals to the earlier Scriptures, 
particularly to the Pentateuch, especially the book of Deute- 
ronomy with its solemn recapitulation of the law and words of 
warning, and to the books of the preceding prophets. It is 
conclusively shewn by Kueper, among other interesting and 
important consequences, that Jeremiah performs the same 
service in relation to the book of Isaiah, which, as has been al- 
ready mentioned, Hosea and Amos perform in relation to the 
Pentateuch. The use which he makes of Isaiah, and the fre- 
quent expressions which he borrows from him, prove him to 
have been in possession of the book of his prophecies, and that 
the book was of the same compass then as now. His references 
to the book in all its parts are abundant and undeniable, not 
only to those portions which modern criticism allows to pass as 
genuine, but quite as frequently to those which have been pro- 
nounced spurious, and alleged to proceed from some nameless 
author at or near the close of the exile. So that to the other 
evidence by which all the prophecies found in the book accre- 
dited to him are proved to be the productions of Isaiah, is 
added the proof that they were actually in existence, and were 
used by Jeremiah before the exile had begun. 

But then forsooth the conclusion from which neological cri- 
ticism revolts, will be established. The Babylonish exile, and 
the deliverance by Cyrus will have been predicted not only 
before Cyrus was born, but before the empire of Babylon itself 
had attained to separate and independent existence. This 
must not be admitted. Hypothesis must be brought to sustain 
hypothesis ; the baselessness of both is nothing in the account, 
if they afford escape from so unwelcome a conclusion. The 
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allegation of the spuriousness of the suspected writings of Isaiah 
must therefore stand at every cost, and in spite of any conclu- 
siveness of evidence. If Jeremiah quotes them, his own writ- 
ings must in consequence fall under the ban. The forger of 
Isaiah’s prophecies has had the book of Jeremiah, and rewrit- 
ten some of its chapters, introducing passages here and there 
in his own peculiar style. Everything which looks like a tes- 
timony to Isaiah’s genuineness is straightway dismissed as an 
interpolation. ‘“ Die Schreibart ist pseudo-jesaianisch ;” and 
this settles the matter. It might not be difficult upon the 
same method to maintain that the American Declaration of 
Independence was a forgery produced within the last decen- 
nium ; and when confronted with proof that it had been men- 
tioned, quoted, and referred,to long before, the reply would be 
always ready, that all such allusions prior to the date assumed 
were interpolations, made by the forger himself in these vari- 
ous works. Such proofs of an erroneous text may be estimated 
at what they are worth. 
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“Wno is he,” asks Bentley in one of his characteristic sermons, 
“so abandoned to sottish credulity, as to think that a clod of 
earth in a sack may ever, by eternal shaking, receive the fabric 
of a man’s body?” Sottish credulity! Our great master in 
criticism puts the case strongly. In his charitable respect for 
human nature,—and his severe experience in Old Trinity, had 
taught him that man has many more sides than one—he in 
his best vein of indignant irony, discards the most remote 
suspicion of any one in the wide world, and especially any 
man of polite learning, turning towards the light of common 
observation the sottishly credulous side of atheistic mate- 
rialism. 
Richard Bentley, however, shrewd almost to a proverb as he 
was in the detection of ignorance and fraudulent pretence in 
uestions of classical and antiquarian interest, had but imper- 
ectly inquired into and, inadequately discriminated the manifold 
possibilities of a credulity, in some respects more sottish, than 
the expectation of producing even an idiot—not to mention a 
a any concussion, however smart, of clods in a 
sac 


“The highest mind,” remarks an ingenious, though rather 
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inscrutable, German philosopher, “is an anatomised or dis- 
membered mesmerism, each member wherevf has been consti- 
tuted independent in itself.” A somewhat novel mode of 
deciphering the mysteries of anthropology, and likely, at first 
sight, to induce in ordinary minds some little perplexity and 
doubt, the reader may perhaps innocently conclude. A rather 
hasty and precipitate judgment is this, however. Any little 
obscurity that may be felt will, doubtless, be instantly and 
for ever dispelled by the announcement by the same inge- 
nious naturalist, that “the liver is the soul in a state of sleep,” 
“the brain is the soul active and awakening ;” that “ theology 
is arithmetic personified,” and that “‘ God is a rotating globe.” 
And such propositions are the growths of a highly gifted mind 
—the germs of a philosophy that is alleged to have taken root 
among philosophers—and were serenely and confidently pub- 
lished to the world! Surely Dean Swift must have rather 
seriously miscalculated the courage of some naturalists, at 
least when he remarked, “ How shall any man who hath a 
genius for history undertake such a work with spirit, when he 
considers that in an age or two he shall hardly be understood 
without an interpreter.” 

It will, however, be neither an innocent mistake as to the 
activity and duration of mischievous opinions, nor candid as 
regards the scientific men of Germany, to suppose that the 
doctrines of Oken are merely a part of the inoperative history 
of knowledge in our own country. Greatly modified in form, 
and clothed in language, in some measure, compatible with 
the sobriety and decorum of thought presented by the more 
reverential spirit of the English people, the spirit and ideas of 

antheistic atheism are, as shall be more distinctly explained 
herbie. from time to time, more or less directly, influencin 
the speculations and tone of a portion of the scientific min 
among us. 

At present, however, we are more immediately desirous to 
invite the attention of the reader to a peculiarly cheering tes- 
timony borne to the reality of man’s highest relations and 
responsibilities, by the most distinguished of all the naturalists 
of the present age. Towards the close of Professor Owen’s 
lecture in the Senate House at Cambridge, in May last, there 
is the following passage :— 


“The supreme work of Creation has been accomplished that you 
might possess a body—the sole erect—of all animal bodies the most 
free, and for what ?—for the service of the soul. Strive to realise 
the conditions of the possession of this wondrous structure. Think 
what it may become,—the Temple of the Holy Ghost. Defile it 


not.” 
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Most memorable words assuredly, alike in their meaning 
and moral spirit! Prophetic, as may be earnestly hoped, of a 
purer era in the combined activities of the divines and natu- 
ralists of the world, they cannot fail more immediately to 
encourage the heart of many a humble labourer in the scientific 
field, whose services are already, in no mean degree, fragrant 
with the sacred perfumes of God’s altar. Counsels so ripe in 
wisdom and so boldly spoken to an auditory so greatly emi- 
nent in social position and intellectual culture, will be thank- 
fully mak sane by every sincere friend of truth and goodness. 

It is not merely that they furnish emphatic evidence of the 
fact that the blind and debasing figments of the Priestleys and 
Belshams of a former age, who were not ashamed to avow that 
“man consists of one uniform substance, the object of the 
senses,” are authoritatively repudiated by the calm voice of 
rigid scientific thought. They also, as we fondly believe, 
strongly tend to hasten on the blessed advent of the time when 
an anthropology as ethically mischievous as it was philosophi- 
cally meagre and inadequate—but towards which, about five- 
and-thirty years ago, not a few of the more active students of 
natural science were too favourably disposed—shall, through 
the diffusion of sounder views, have become impossible as an 
element in any influential public opinion. 

Nor do we confine our pe acceptance of Professor 
Owen’s counsels within these limits merely, wide and import- 
ant though they be. Vindicating the just claims of matter, as 
a divine creation, to a more thoughtful estimate than is implied 
in the too prevailing suspicion of its inherent corruption and 
necessary vileness, he, at the same time, in taking for granted 
the trustworthiness of man’s intellect as an organ of truth 
within the proper limits of the argument for the divine exist- 
ence, makes his Natural Theology, so far as it goes, the sacred 
forerunner and herald of the revealed truth, that in the pre- 
sent and everlasting indwelling of the Holy Ghost in man’s 
complex but unique nature is the gracious and sublime accom- 
plishment of all truth. 

But, as already indicated above, other and opposite views, 
active alike in effort and influence, to a certain extent prevail 
in this country. Several strong currents of opinion, movi 
at higher or lower depths in the thoughts of naturalists, all of 
which are more or less prejudicial to the legitimate claims of 
supersensuous and divine truth, in relation to the arrange- 
ment and purposes of matter, are from time to time evincing 
their existence in novel aspects of old and customary errors. 

Special pleading by means of partial instances of fully accre- 
dited laws, together with a large, and, not uncommonly, rather 
clumsy application of negative evidence, forms a prime feature 
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in the discussion of too many questions that demand for their 
solid solution the widest compass of investigation with the 
most chastened statement of results. As nothing is, at any 
time, easier or more frequent than for imperfectly grounded 
inquirers in natural science, to lose themselves in almost utter 
helplessnessamidst a vastand ever-enlarging labyrinth of details, 
so few things are more ominous of evil than the efforts of one 
and other of our many accomplished theorists, who, in striving 
after the attainment of higher uniformities of expression with 
a view to the explanation of exceptional facts, lose sight of 
palpable realities amidst the obscurity and vagueness of an 
isolated logic. In reference to this point, the following saga- 
cious words of the late Archdeacon Hare, have a wide and 
instructive application :—“ When nothing more than the mere 
faculty of reasoning, Reason is most fallible, as is proved by 
the myriads of abortions and misgrowths which swarm in the 
history of philosophy and science. This its fallibility does not 
arise nie or mainly from slips of inaccuracy ; though such 


blunders also, at any link in a chain of argument, render the 
whole chain brittle and untenable. Reason has erred still 
more from its neglect of those corrections and adjustments 
which must be introduced at every step, before logical infer- 
ences can become scientific inductions; and from its precipi- 


tance in building up systems, by arbitrarily impressing its own 
forms on outward objects, instead of searching laboriously 
among the multitude of those forms for such as will suit them.” 

In using the space now allotted to us, it is intended to essay 
an estimate of the prevailing aspects of Natural Science in its 

resent relations to certain fundamental interests of Natural 

heology and the divine claims of the Mosaic record, adverting 
occasionally, on the one side, to some recent speculations of 
an adverse character, and, on the other, producing from the 
large mass of accumulated facts, a few of the more significant 
and serviceable testimonies of a friendly and corroborative 
kind. 

That results of a highly instructive and beneficial nature 
may be acquired from an exact and conscientious review of 
the correlative influences of natural and sacred science, is a 
proposition too obvious to require a minute or prolonged ex- 
position. Out of place it never can be to assert directly and 
positively the value of a just conception of the argument of 
Final Causes, or to associate in an intelligible method the 
more recent evidences supplied, more especially by organic 
phenomena, of its logical validity and material extent. Too 
late it never can be to enliven and illustrate that argument in 
its hold on the heart as well as the understanding, by such 
fresh and cogent appeals to the imaginative faculty as are 
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suggested by the detection of novel and unexpected facts in 
organic structures and functions. It must ever be seasonable 
and serviceable, by the aid of the many luminous testimonies 
to the fact that the postulate of a personal intelligence in 
creation is strictly demanded by the primary conditions of 
man’s intelligent study of its manifold products, to preserve in 
sharpest outline the broad and irreconcileable distinction 
between the theory of a living Creator and the dreamy hypo- 
thesis of the solution of all the various forms of existence by 
the chaotic menstruum of Pantheism. Nor at any time, and 
especially not now, will it be regarded by those who love the 
lively oracles of God, and have been taught from above to 
revere the divine law so picturesquely expressed by the ancient 
prophet in the words, “The thing was true, though the time 
appointed was long,” a work of supererogation, to assert from 
time to time, that the Mosaic record cannot be divested of its 
essential character of a divinely revealed history either by a 
silent avoidance of its claims, or a fanatical opposition to its 
reconcileableness with the disclosures of cosmographic or 
ethnological science. 

The first point to which, in the prosecution of our present 
task, we solicit the reader’s attention is, that in some popular 
speculations in natural science of more immediate and vital 
interest to the theologian an explicit assumption of Theism is 
neutralised by an implicit Atheism. 

(Ecumenius, in hiscommentary on the Second Epistleof John, 
thus describes the Atheist—“é tw rijc ivrortig rod *“Evwyysduév 
Cidus, Bbsog saxurev dwoeyowions civ yew Oc.” This, of course, is 
no valid definition of Atheism. It nevertheless embodies 
its essential and characteristic element as a practical creed. 
It is emphatically significant of that dialectic animus, which 
is peculiar to the advocates of the tenet of the merely natural 
in contrast to the miraculous in creation. The drosyoinensic 
—the tacit, though active, exclusion of the supernatural 
agency of a personal Jehovah from the primordial origin and 
successive transmission of vital species,—can alone explain the 
fact of an avowed Theism being associated with conclusions 
and results no less logically impure than morally antagonistic. 
We speak here, of course, merely of recorded opinions, to the 
true nature of which we shall have occasion, ere we conclude, 
of more specially adverting. Men themselves, as considered 
apart from their formal principles, and especially their scien- 
tific dogmas, may be morally better than any one article, or 
all the articles of their creed taken together, it being unhappily 
by no means uncommon for scientific inquirers to embark in 
speculations, not knowing in what region of limbo and disaster 
an iron-handed logic may compel them eventually to land. 
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History, it is sometimes said, though with no t origin- 
ality, has manifold practical applications. And this in a cer- 
tain sense cannot be doubted. At the same time practical men, 
whose claims to some small share of still surviving modesty 
are legitimate, are occasionally disposed, more especially when 
gravely pondering the marvellous repetition, at distant intervals 
of time, of grave errors,—a circumstance emphatically noticed 
by Aristotle in his Meteorologica,—to question their own 
— fitness for attaining to any certain results. There are 
theories, for example, of world-building, that having been 
given after the prolonged elaboration of years by their authors 
totheir fellow-men, sometwenty-five or thirty centuries ago, and 
having had some measure of acceptance for a season, am 
the leaders of national thought and opinion, then 
away their small ingredients of truth, which were insufficient 
to keep afloat the greater weight of error by which they were 
incrusted, being absorbed for onward transmission by some 
more novel and popular system. Has the written story of 
such philosophical pastimes of folly ever since kept the wide 
world awake to the perilous hazard of a ne foe facts, or 
vainly attempting to secure abiding results of knowledge by 


methods of inquiry and inference long since proved to be 
illustriously chimerical in principle, and of. the most futile 


application? And, more especially in reference to such theories 
of nature, as while apparently based on a theistic principle, are 
moulded and overruled by a tacit atheism, have the naturalists 
of the present time nothing to learn from the blind and 
barren results of ancient speculation? Had history repudiated 
the function of rendering the reasonings of a past age service- 
able as a safe guide amidst the quicksands of modern theories, 
when a naturalist of no mean reputation recently employed 
the following ominous words—“ Throughout whole classes 
various structures are found on the same pattern, and at an 
Embryonic age the species closely resemble each other, 
Therefore I cannot doubt that the theory of descent with 
modification embraces all the members of the same class. I 
believe that animals have descended from at most only four 
or five progenitors, and plants from an equal or lesser number. 
“ Analogy would lead me one step further, namely, to the 
belief that all animals and plants have descended from some 
one prototype. But analogy may be a doubtful guide. 
Nevertheless, all living beings have much in common, in their 
chemical composition, their germinal vesicles, their cellular 
structure, and their laws of growth and reproduction. We 
see this even in so trifling @ circumstance as that the same 
poison often similarly affects plants. and animals ; or that the 
poison secreted by the gall-fly produces monstrous growths on 
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the wild rose or oak tree. Therefore I should infer from 
analogy that all the organic beings which have ever lived on 
this earth have descended from some one primordial form, 
into which life was first breathed.” 

In every exposition, however, of what is known by the 
name of “development,” as opposed to the doctrine of a 
miraculous creation of species, as in every discussion of the 
transmutation of species, which is merely a more plausible 
modification of the former, with which the reader may be 
familiar, it is deserving of special remark that the postulate 
of creation, as an idea generically distinct from generation, 
seems to be more or less openly avowed. Anaxagoras, in 
like manner, twenty-three centuries ago, sought to transmute 
preceding cosmogonies into a better and happier shape than 
was at all compatible with the genius of a hard and naked 
atheism. He sought to introduce a higher name. He aimed 
at the display of a more plausible and prevailing symbol. He 
adopted the Nois, or the regulative faculty of intelligence, as a 
higher and more consistently comprehensive cause of the 
various phenomena of matter, with their disposing forces. 
He, nevertheless, at the same time excluded from his theory 
the element of creation. Repudiating the ideas of his Ionic 
predecessors, who accepted matter as the efficient cause of all 
things, he, in common with them, believed in the eternal 
existence of a chaos, the rudiments of which were, in his 
view, reproduced in time, by the energy of the — 
principle, in the forms and organisms of which the world now 
consists. 

Is it not, then, eminently instructive when, as at the pre- 
sent day, voices of no dubious import in natural science are 
heard pronouncing, with a very peculiar emphasis, the terms 
“creation,” “development,” and “transformation,” as if the 
conceptions ordinarily denoted by them were logically compre- 
hensible by any intelligible scheme of Theism, to know that 
Socrates or Plato, in the mantle of “the old man eloquent,” 
charges Anaxagoras with giving an atheistical tendency to 
his age ? 

“ Having at one time,” says Socrates, “ heard an individual 
reading from a book, written, as he said, by Anaxagoras, 
and setting forth that intelligence disposes and produces all 
things (dig dpm rods éorw 6 diaxoouay ve xal wdvrww aris), I was de- 
lighted with this cause. It, moreover, seemed to be in a 
manner right that thought should be of all things the cause ; 
and so I concluded, if such is the case, that all things would 
be disposed of and arranged by the ruling mind as is best. 
é From this wonderful hope, however, I was soon cast 
down, when, in my more familiar acquaintance with his 
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writings, I perceived that this man makes no use of mind, nor 
ascribes any causes to the arrangements of all things (éga dérdga 
ry wiv vy ovdev yypwusvov buds rivag during émarricpsvor sig Td Diaxoous Te 
apéyuarx), but air, ether, and water, and many other things 
equally irrational.” 

But in vain does the history of opinions invite attention to 
such pregnant criticism of philosophic beliefs in past times, if 
the inherent seminal weakness of a Theism,—which though 
more or less explicitly avowed is at the same time silently yet 
organically tainted with the moral virus of Atheism,-—does 
not, even at first sight, appear. 

It will of course be admitted, with all the promptitude of a 
grateful intelligence, on the part of the philosophic naturalist, 
that natural phenomena, alike organic and inorganic, will, in 
fe rtion as scientific methods of treating them attain to 

igher degrees of ideal simplicity and force, be, within certain 
limits of thought, more accurately understood and prove more 
serviceable to man. The gases, fires, and fluids (dege¢ rs xa/ 
alleges xdu Vdara) of an earlier time, casting off all crude dis- 
guises and “ ill-favoured visors,” become, in obedience to a 
more acute and dominant analysis, much more than the mere 
alphabet of higher knowledge. In proportion, also, as data 
and appropriate formule accumulate, the faculties of the 
inquirer submit almost unconsciously to more advanced forms 
of scientific discipline and control. More enlarged thoughts 
of the vital connections of the concrete and the abstract, as 
the ministers of daily advantage to man in his probationary 
life here, are almost spontaneously occurring to the patient 
student of dead matter. In like manner also, the visionary, 
though far from meaningless or uninstructive, and in some 
respects deeply plaintive mythology, that was considered in 
—_ times equal to the interpretation of organic nature, 
when,— 


“The mass 
Of Nature’s lives and wonders pulsed tenfold, 
To feel the sun-rise and its glories old,”—~ 
has been, after the manifold reactionary theories of centuries, 
long superseded by more credible and consistent views, not 
only of the characteristic momenta of animal and vegetable 
life, but also of their congenial conditions. 

Are there, then, not some cogent reasons for disappointment 
and painful surprise, on the part of the thoughtful and discreet 
student of nature, who has been instructed, not only as to 
the logical value of duly discerned facts, but also in regard to 
the ethical import of the lessons of history, and who has es 
cially been led to expect in theoretical naturalists a progressive 
insight into the strictly scientific account of the origin of 
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isms, when he meets with the following extract of a work 
published so lately as the close of 1859 ? , 


“ On the view,” remarks Mr Darwin in his recent volume ‘On the 
Origin of Species,’ from which we have already quoted, “ that species 
are only strongly marked and permanent varieties, and that each 
species first existed as a variety, we can see why it is that no line of 
demarcation can be drawn between species, commonly supposed to 
have been produced by special acts of creation, and varieties which 
are acknowledged to bave been produced by secondary laws.” 


And that this opinion of Mr Darwin’s differs in no essential 
respects from that of the author or authors of the “ Vestiges of 
Creation,” the reader will easily see from the following sentences 
contained in the latter work. 


S a pom mace ¢ came not at once, as they might have been expected 
to do if produced by some special act on the part of the Deity. .. . 
They came ina long succession in the order of progressive organiza- 
tion.” 


And that both extracts are as antagonistic to sound views 
of the philosophy of nature as to the oft-repeated instructions of 
history from the very earliest to the most recent times, will, it 
is hoped, be apparent from the following observations which, 
though not perhaps strictly expository of the enfeebling effect 
of a pantheistic feeling in some minds on the Theistic argu- 
ment, may contribute to an exposure of its insufficient results 
in relation to the origin of organic beings. 

The question immediately raised by Mr Darwin is obviously 
this. Admitting the evident fact of variations in animals and 

lants, is there any good evidence of so wide a departure, even 
in the domesticated state of organic life, from a common central 
type or idea as to warrant the inference that all did not origi- 
nally descend from common stocks? In the young, fur ex- 
ample, of the common hare (Lepus timidus), the eyes and ears 
are perfect, the body is covered with fur, and the limbs are fit 
for locomotion. In the rabbit (Lepus cuniculus) on the con- 
trary, there is the converse of each of these facts. Again, in 
the red deer (Cervus Elaphus), the female is gravid eight 
months, and produces one at a birth, while the roe (Cervus 
capreolus), is gravid only five months, and produces two at a 
birth. But, in all these cases, illustrative of every varying 
condition of life, domestic and wild, and admitting of varieties 
more or less extensive, the same definite adherence te one 
specific idea is maintained. Nor in examining the fossil remains 
of these respective members of the families Leporide and 
Cervide, does anything in their osseous structure at all deviate 
from the type of the living animals. On the contrary the 
evidences of a permanent adherence to it are manifest. 
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“‘The.most ovvmmon fossil remains,” remarks Professor Owen in 
his “ British Fossil Mammals and Birds,” “ of the deer tribe, are those 
which cannot be satisfactorily distinguished from the same parts in 
the species Cervus Elephas, which most abounded in the forests of 
England until the sixteenth century, and which still enjoys a kind 
of life, by virtue of strict protecting laws in the mountains of Scot- 
land. The oldest stratum in Britain, yielding evidence of a Cervus 
of the species of the red deer, is the Red Crag at Newbourne. More 
conclusive evidence of the specific character of this sized deer, is 
afforded by antlers as well as teeth and bones, and these attest the ex- 
istence of the Cervus Elephas, through intermediate formations, as the 
new freshwater pliocene and the mammoth silt of ossiferous caves up 
to the growth of existing turbaries and peat-boga. Similar 
fragments of shed antlers of the red deer, associated with others re- 
ferable to the Megaceros and the great Strongyloceros have been 
found in Kent’s Hole at Torquay ; they all shew the effects of gnaw- 
ing, and indicate that all the three species of deer coexisted in Eng- 
land with the Hyena, and other extinct carnivora at that remote 
period.” 

And the only exception, which however is more apparent 
than real, to the specific identity also, in remote and recent 
periods, of the roe, the hare, and the rabbit, is in the case of 
the hare. Of its fossil remains as discovered both in the cave 
at Kirkdale, and in Kent’s Hole, the Professor states :— 

“The fossil lower jaws which I have examined have presented a 
somewhat shorter interspace between the molars and incisors, than 
in the common hare of this country, with the same properties and 
dimensions, and the same sized teeth ; whereby it would appear that 
the hare of the caves had a rather shorter head, and resembled in that 
respect the variety or species to which the name of Lepus Hibernicus 
has been given, and which has also stouter limbs than our English 
hare. I cannot detect any difference between the fossil hare and the 
Irish hare in the forms and proportions of the bones of the extremities.” 


Nor in vindicating the doctrine of specific identity as pre- 
vailing throughout great changes, in condition and vast succes- 
sions in time, is it possible to overlook the fact that, by the 
marked stedfastness of the most ancient generaof organisms that 
occur in a fossil state, a forcible presumption 5m specific 
transmutations is presented to the mind. For let the defini- 
tion of species be what it may, so long as an objective reality 
is assumed as the ultimate and essential basis in all definitions, 
or in other words, in so far as the logical definition of a term, 
by which mere words in relation to notions are more clearly 
understood, is not confounded with the real determination of 
the contents of a notion, or the elucidation of the relation of 
notions to things, it is impossible without denying the validity 
or falsifying the lessons of geological history to refuse an assent 
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to the fact of permanent generic types in organic structure 
and habits. 

In illustration of these remarks on the persistent character 
of generic and specific identity in union with instances of 
variation, in so far as that identity is traceable by us, we invite 
the attention of the reader to two extracts from German 
writers, limiting our own criticism of them to a few connect- 
ing sentences. The one is taken from Spring’s treatise on the 
“Ideas of Genus, Species, and Variety in Natural History.” 
The other is from Burmeister's ‘“‘ Zoonomische Briefe.” 

“The idea of the species,” according to Spring, “is never fully 
expressed by a single individual ; it can only be exhausted by the 
aggregate of all the individuals existent in all places and times. 
Every discrepancy between individnals is a more or less full develop- 
ment of the idea of the species produced by external influences; and 
the common opinion is erroneous which regards those discrepancies 
(the varieties) as deviations from and not as contained in the idea of 
the species. They belong universally to the idea of the species, in 
which they are expressed as regards their possible existence. For 
the same reason they are not accidental, as others say ; for, given 
the possibility in the idea of the species, then, by necessary conse- 
quence, certain external conditions will produce certain alterations 
or degrees of development.” 

If, then, a separate origin and distinctness of race, discrimi- 
nated by a constant transmission of some essential and fixed 
element in structure and function—and this seems to be all in 
the way of the definition of a species that is now called for— 
is a marked feature in the Tertiaries, does not a generic simi- 
larity of type in vital organisms, based, of course, on more 
superficial and general characters and vading widely 
divided geological eras of anterior date, supply something more 
than merely negative evidence against the theory of transmu- 
tation as explanatory of phenomena at any period in the his- 
tory of nature, and a special auxiliary to the doctrine of a uni- 
versal specific identity during the ages more immediately pre- 
eeding the historic period ? 

“ The study,” observes Burmeister, “of the formation of Corals at 
the epochs anterior to history, or, should another mode of expression 
be preferred, in pre-Adamitic times, is a subject most profoundly 
interesting to the geologist. It discovers to him the amazing activity 
of these small creatures on the largest scale, proving at the same 
time the entire agreement of organization between the most ancient 
polyps and those in being at the present time. In all times, when 
we revert to the most distant antiquity of the globe, there have been 
polyps in our terrestrial seas, at least as long as organic life has 
existed in the earth. It is corals that furnish the most ancient evi- 
dence that this earth was inhabited long before the larger animals 
came into being. The entire structure and habits of these antique 
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corals agree completely with those now living. We find, indeed, in 
the most ancient formation, genera which, though distinct from, yet 
closely resemble those of the present day ; but even at that distant 
period all the existing families were represented.” i 

But as further illustrative of the compatibility of permanency 
in specific character with a wide range of varieties, or in other 
words the capability of a central type’s allowing of its essential 
apprarance in manifold aspects, we may glance at one or more 
of our native plants and animals. In looking, for example, at 
the specter characters, the peculiar habitats, and the geographi- 
cal distribution of the Common Erythrea (Erythr@a Cen- 
taurium), it is obvious, that while varying much in the size 
and breadth of its foliage and flowers, and at first sight leading 
to the conclusion that even six or seven species have been in- 
cluded in it, on a more accurate comparison, the latter will be 
seen to run into one another so much, that no precise limits can 
be assigned to them. Why, then, should any one who acknow- 
ledges the fact of unity in nature as the comprehension and re- 
conciliation of a den Sm in forms and relations refuse to allow, 
for example, that the Large-flowered, the Common, the Broad- 
leaved, and the Linear,—the most prominent forms of the 
Erythrea,—are descended from one stock, having a positive 
existence in nature, and which will also come true from seed ? 
Or what reason can be alleged against the entire consistency 
of the Mustela Putorius, as a permanent species, with the 
varieties springing from the crossing of the Albino (M. Furo) 
with the dark individuals with which the latter is known to 
breed freely ? 

But, in still further elucidation of this point, the following 
extracts from Dr Williamson’s valuable work on the Foramini- 
fera will doubtless be welcomed by the reader :— 

“Tn 1847 I ventured to publish my monograph on the British 
species of the genus Lagena, basing my classification on a principle of 
which Montague, Maton, and Rackett, and Fichtel, and Moll had 
already obtained faint glimpses, viz., that amongst the Foraminifera, 
the widest variations of form and aspect were compatible with speci- 
fic identity. Hence I united numerous varieties hitherto regarded 
as specifically distinct. . . . What amount of variation is compatible 
with specific unity, is perhaps the most important inquiry now én- 
gaging the attention of philosophic zoologists; and the reply to this 
query must be the common postulate of many philosophical syllogisms. 
No satisfactory response to the question has yet been given, even by 
the higher organisms; still less by those diversified inferior creatures 
whose histories present so much that is anomalous and obscure. It 
is from among these latter, in all probability, that the most import- 
ant materials for solving the problem must finally be drawn ; but 
these are precisely the objects whose history is most difficult to read, 
from the impossibility of tracing their infinitesimal germs through 
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all their conditions of life and development. ... I have observed 
that we can detect a few stray gleams illumining this obscure sub- 
ject. The existence of some definite relationship between the out- 
ward forms of successive generations is indicated by the frequent 
prevalence of special varieties in particular localities. Thus the re- 
markable variety of Polymorphina, represented in fig. 149, prevails 
at Southport, in Lancashire, and also near the Eddystone lighthouse, 
and Plymouth Sound ; the probability is, that in each locality these 
examples are the common products of some ancestral individuals, 
amongst which acquired peculiarities of contour have been heredi- 
tarily transmitted Be that as it may, the study of specimens, both 
from our own coasts and foreign stations, satisfies me that there exists 
among the Foraminifera, a strong tendency to the perpetuation of 
certain unvarying types of form ; and the similar occurrence of many 
existing varieties in a fossil state demonstrates that this tendency 
has operated through countless ages. But side by side with this 
disposition to constancy of form, we have the opposite one to endless 
differentiation. Whence do these diverse tendencies originate, and 
what circumstances are essential to their free operation ?” 

“In another part of this volume Cp. 19 and 20), I have called 
attention to the specimens represented by figures 32 a, 41 a, and 


49), as indicating the existence of spontaneous fission amongst the 
soft animals of the Foraminifera. In each of these examples there 
appears to have been an abortive attempt at division of the uncalci- 
fied germ, which attempt the premature supervention of the calcify- 


ing process has arrested. Whenever such specimens occur, t# invari- 
ably happens that the two halves of the twin orgunism belong to the 
same variety or type. It is fair to conclude that if the spontaneous 
fission had not been arrested, but the germ had affected its division 
into two parts prior to calcification, both of these, when calcified, 
would have retained their identity of form, just as they have done 
when linked together. Whether these germs were merely unimpreg- 
nated gemmifarous products, or whether they have resulted from the 
union of a sperm-cell, cannot now be determined, though probably 
both these processes will ultimately be demonstrated to exist among 
the Rhizopoda. The former of these is merely a modification of true 
spontaneous fissions, being but a small portion of the organism 
pinched off, in the place of its being divided into two nearly equal 
halves. The specimens just referred to indicate that fission tends to 
repetition of identical types and not to differentiation ; hence I am 
disposed to believe that the origin of varieties of Foraminifera must 
not be sought amongst non-sexual fissiparous products, any more than 
a florist would seek corresponding varieties amongst the slips and 
cuttings from older plants. Analogy renders it probable that some 
equivalents for true ova exist amongst these creatures; if so, we 
might expect the tendency to differentiation commencing amon 

these ova, just as new varieties of flowers result from varied potentia- 
lities hidden within the different seeds of individual plants. This 
hypothesis is perfectly compatible with the fact that the same indi- 
vidual Foraminifer often undergoes important changes in its progress 
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to maturity, the newer segments differing from the older ones; we 
mast here carefully distinguish between true primary variations and 
those merely dependent on age and unequal development. The ten- 
dency to such ultimate differentiation in each individual resided 
potentially in each primary embryo ; but this tendency must be dis- 
tinguished from the variations between different individuals, the sum 
of which variables, whether potential or actual, constitute the charac- 
teristics of the species, distinguishing it from all other species.” 

Nor in identifying the doctrine of Theism with the distinct 
creation—as opposed to natural development in every form— 
and enduring identity of species in all ages, may the more 
prominent objections to the main result or the methods of its 
accomplishment be overlooked. 

Is it alleged that miraculous agency in producing distinct 
forms of plants and animals, as sharply contrasted to natural 
generation, is obviously unnecessary as an element in the true 
notion of the divine existence, or of the adequate definition of 
the primordial creation of the world? In so far as our argu- 
ment is coucerned—while inclined to a strong recoil from all 
such attenuations of the doctrine of a Creator, as would seem to 
assume that the human faculties can competently deal with 
the work of Creation as if it were a question regarding the 
maximum or minimum of divine energy in its performance— 
we have no special call to combat this position. Our present 
peeve does not refer to the separate ideas essential to the 

ormal construction of the lowest possible notion of creative 
agency. It is not aspeculative question merely that is now to 
be answered ; on the contrary, in a great measure, it is practi- 
cal, viz—Is not a higher, because more comprehensive con- 
ception of God than what embraces merely intelligence in union 
with power,—and no more than this seems to be implied in 
the most reputable Theistic system of the supporters either of 
development or transmutation,—absolutely necessary to the 
protection of the speculative mind of the naturalist against the 
noxious moral influences of the atheistic spirit. In other 
words, will the Noi¢ patronised by Anaxagoras rescue the soul 
of any one, who is involved in speculations about laws and 
forces, from, practically becoming something more than pas- 
sively atheistic? is a question to which none but a negative 
reply seems possible. 

or does this practical view tend either to invalidate the 
strictly logical character of the doctrine of the divine exist- 
ence, or to the intermingling of any merely subjective element 
with the data in external nature on which it rests. On the 
contrary, it cannot fail to promote its more lively and robust» 
assertion. It is in the recognition of the moral perfections of 
God—that of his living personality—that living man, in the 
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intelligent study of creation and the a of a sound 
logic in vindicating the doctrine of final causes, will realise 
the sources of his strength and security. This train of reflec- 
tion, however, we will not prosecute farther, having, since 
entering into it, fortunately met with the following apposite 
passage in Dr Ogilvie’s “ Master Builder’s Plan :”— 

“ Yet—strange to say—neither in Oken, by whose penetrating 
intellect were laid the foundations of the science of typical 
forms, nor in some of those who, since his time, have most suc- 
cessfully prosecuted it, did the principle they unfolded awaken any 
recognition of the moral attributes of God. Immersed in dreamy 
pantheism, they could regard him only as the animating prin- 
ciple of the universe, or lower still, simply as a necessary existence, 
manifesting itself by a continual succession of phenomenon, like a 
great panorama ever unrolling. But the reproach which has in 
consequence attached to such investigations is most unfounded ; for 
so long as the truth of the divine persunality is firmly grasped, the 
evidences of unity of organisation, instead of militating against the 
free agency of God, tend greatly to elevate our conceptions of His 
power and wisdom. We then see that in His works a greater pro- 
blem is solved than the mere adaptation of means to ends, for this, 
without losing any of its completeness, is combined with a certain 
~ harmony and uniformity in the means themselves. We see the 
Almighty Creator, for the manifestation of His glory or other wise 
purposes, subjecting himself, as it were, to laws,—restricting himself, 
so to speak, in the choice of the mechanism of His work, that the 
power and wisdom which bring it to perfection all the same, may be 
the more apparent.” 


It is not, however, the conclusion merely that is objected 
to in this argument of specific identity as opposed to the 
transmutation of species. In the method or evidence of its 
attainment essential weakness is alleged to exist. At page 
279 of his “ Origin of Species,” Mr Darwin remarks :— 


“In the sixth chapter, I enumerated the chief objections which 
might be justly urged agaiust the views maintained in this volume. 
Most of them have now been discussed. One, namely, the distinct- 
ness of specific forms and their not being blended together by innu- 
merable transitional links is a very obvious difficulty. I assigned 
reasons why such links do not commonly occur at the present day, 
under the circumstances most favourable for their presence, namely, 
on an extensive and continuous area with graduated physical condi- 
tions. I endeavoured to shew that the life of each species depends 
in a more important manner on the presence of other already defined 
organic forms than on climate, and, therefore, that the really go- 
verning conditions of life do not graduate away quite insensibly like 
heat or moisture. I endeavoured, also, to shew that intermediate 
varieties, from existing in lesser numbers than the forms which 
they connect, will generally be beaten out and exterminated 
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during the course of further modification and improvement. The 
main cause, however, of innumerable intermediate links not now 
occurring everywhere throughout nature depends on the very process 
of nataral selection, through which new varieties continually take 
the places of, and exterminate their parent forms. But just in pro- 
portion as this process of extermination has acted on an enormous 
scale, so must the number of intermediate varieties, which have for- 
merly existed on the earth, be truly enormous. Why, then, is not 
every geOlogical formation and stratum full of such intermediate 
links. Geology, assuredly, does not reveal any such finely graduated 
organic chain ; and this perhaps is the most obvious and gravest 
objection which can be urged against my theory. The explanation 
lies, as I believe, in the extreme imperfection of the geological record.” 


A remarkable passage this! On it, however, as a whole, 
no minute or prolonged criticism is desirable, especially as 
something like a dim feeling of insecurity seems to have been 
at work in the author’s mind in the moment of inditing it. 
And what is less an object either of envy or praise than that 
peculiarly nervous state of reflection that is induced by the 
suspicion that a favourite theory in both frame-work and 
bottom is irretrievably going to pieces? ‘If you strike a solid 
body,” says Bacon, “that is brittle, it breaketh not only where 
the immediate force is, but breaketh all about into shivers and 
fritters.” How much more will a speculation such as Mr 
Darwin’s, having in it so little of what is solid, as compared 
with its large amount of visionary assumptions, either in his 
use of its materials, or by virtue of its cementing power, 
“break all about into shivers and fritters,” no greater shock 
being sustained by it than what may be accounted for by the 
tremors of its author’s uneasy thoughts ? 

Deserving however, of special attention is Mr Darwin's 
mode of accounting for the absence of transitional links among 
species in the geological record. He ascribes his own defective 
proofs to the extreme imperfection in the stony registers. The 
entries in the venerable journalsof ancient nature have no report 
to make in his favour. He may not bribe them into silence, be- 
cause they cannot but speak out in unimpassioned antagonism 
to his darling dream. Therefore, he alleges that full many a page 
of organisms that, doubtless, should have borne witness to the 
validity of that dream, has, in some inexplicable way, by some 
unaccountable agency, been torn out of its proper place, and 
gone disastrously amissing. In short, the great archives of 
the geological ages are hopelessly and intractably perverse 
and stupid. 

Is it not, however, an instructive circumstance, that in so 
far as the history of organic nature in pre-historic eras can be 
interpreted, its lessons uniformly inculcate the doctrine of 
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permanency in types of structure, that where the traces of 
species disappear in one age, they are never repeated in any 
other succeeding it, a certuin limitation of existence being 
assigned to each peculiar form, and especially that in compar- 
ing the more ancient with the more recent formations, the 
organic series of phenomena is equally conspicuous by an in- 
crease in the number of species, and also by an identical cor- 
respondence in many of them to such as presently exist? The 
explanation accordingly, supposing it consistent with facts, in 
which Mr Darwin takes refuge from his misgivings, is virtually 
an appeal from our knowledge, which is adverse to his whole 
theory, to our ignorance, which, if it suggest any presumptions 
at all in connection with that theory, must obviously increase 
the general improbabilities on which it rests. And this is an 
appeal which, of course, he cannot expect to be allowed, unless 
he adopt the peculiar philosophy, broadly hinted at in the 
poet’s remonstrance, 
“ As if tis nothing worth, that lies concealed, 
And science is not science till revealed.” 

But is it true, we may now ask, that there is any such great 
imperfection in the geological record as will suit the purpose 
of Mr Darwin? Are there any such blanks in the fossiliferous 
deposits, in so far as they are known, at all warranting the 
assertion that the information afforded by them regarding 
their vital phenomena is materially defective ? 

That great imperfections of various kinds may be expected 
in geological history,—that no articulate reply to many in- 
teresting questions regarding the forms and conditions of 
ancient life can be given by the most accomplished naturalists, 
—and that no theory in regard to the grouping and succession 
of vital phenomena will be so entirely satisfactory as to leave 
out no exceptions are propositions of no greater originality in 
conception than one of visionary Burnet’s most obvious re- 
marks, that, “for theoretical learning and sciences, there is 
nothing yet complete.” At the same time, it cannot but be 
equally obvious to any one who will carefully estimate the 
precise use intended by Mr Darwin’s averment of imperfection, 
that, while making every fair deduction from our confidence 
in the certainties of geological discoveries, as being of com- 
ponivey recent origin, and, by their vast and rapid accumu- 

ation of facts, presenting peculiar hindrances to adequate 
explanation, no such blanks occur in the order of strata, 
either as regards general collocation or special superposition, 
throughout the globe, as affords the least presumption in 
favour of Mr Darwin’s view. Go wherever the geologist may, 
he meets with a most instructive uniformity of arrangement 
in the order of geological structure, the missing links of any 
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series in one district or country being supplied by their re- 
presentatives in another. 

But on this point we will not enlarge ; nor on the doctrine 
in aid of which Mr Darwin has summoned the negations of 
geology, can we dwell longer. We will merely take the 

nefit of the following remarks of Professor Owen :— 


“ As to the successions, or coming in of new ies, ove might 
speculate on the gradual modifiability of the individual ; on the ten- 
dency of certain varieties to survive local changes, and thus pro- 
gressively diverge from an older type; on the production and 
fertility of monstrous offspring ; on the possibility, for —_ of 
a variety of auk being occasionally hatched with a somewhat longer 
winglet, and a dwarfed stature ; on the probability of such a variety 
better adapting itself to the changing climate, or other conditions, 
than the old type—of such an origin of Alca torda, e. g.; but to 
what purpose? Past experience of the chance aims of human 
fancy, unchecked and unguided by observed facts, shews how they 
have ever glanced away from the gold centre of truth.” 

How consolatory to the hearts of such as are alive to the 
scientific validity and higher relations of natural theology, 
amidst the confusions of thought that from time to time arise 
from the premature use of facts but imperfectly discerned, 
and especially from impure analogiea, to realise the harmony 
subsisting between the instinctive modes of sanctified reason 
in men but little skilled in the interpretation of intricate 
phenomena, and the serene judgments of a highly-trained 
and vigorous intelligence. Amidst the strange doctrines in 
regard to the origin of life that now and again urexpectedly 
issue from what is regarded by many—perhaps too super- 
stitiously—as the peculiar haunt and region of mature thought 
in the explanation of nature,—doctrines that, when adequately 
tested, are found to be almost identical with the cosmogonies 
so pungently derided in the ancient satirist’s lampoon, 

"EgiBoug 3° év carsigons xdAmras, 

Tinres xpursorov vernvéusov, NUE n wsravéwregos wov, 
how cheering to listen to words such as these of Britain’s 
greatest anatomist, which are not more lofty in their wisdom 
than exemplary by their humility ! , 

It would, however, be in no small degree unworthy of any 
friend of truth, and a marked violation of that candour and 
justice to which Mr Darwin is, as an accomplished and bene- 
ficial naturalist, peculiarly entitled, were the foregoing stric- 
tures given to the reader without any reference to the many 
valuable features of his recent work on the “ Origin of Species.” 
The most remarkable fact, indeed, connected with his book is, 
that while om yong | in numerous illustrations of special 
adaptations and the doctrine of final causes, as co-extensive 
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with the ever-widening compass of natural history, he should 
be the advocate of a doctrine so utterly at variance with the 
fact of creative agency in the production of specific forms of 
animal and plant life. This is deeply to be regretted, for the 
author's sake, and because of the injury done to truth. And 
all the more, that there are few books in natural science, of 
recent production,—and no one, we believe, will question the 
fact of the marked fertility of the present day in the publica- 
tion of works auxiliary to natural theology,—that may, to a 
larger extent, be laid under contribution for lively and ap- 
posite illustrations of design in creation. 

To such of our readers as may not have seen Mr Darwin’s 
work, the following extracts may be acceptable :— 


“T am tempted,” says Mr Darwin at page 73, “to give one more 
instance shewing how plants and animals, most remote in the scale 
vt nature, are bound together by a web of complex relations. [ 
shall hereafter have occasion to shew that the exotic Lobelia fulgens, 
in this part of England, is never visited by insects, and consequently, 
from its peculiar structure, never can set a seed. Many of our 
orchidaceous plants absolutely require the visits of moths to remove 
their pollen masses, and thus to fertilise them. I have also reason 
to believe that humble bees are indispensable to the fertilisation of 
heart’s-ease (Viola Tricolor), for other bees do not visit this flower. 
From experiments which I have tried, I have found that the visits 
of bees, if not indispensable, are at least highly beneficial to the fer- 
tilisation of our clovers ; but humble bees alone visit the common 
red clover (Trifolium pratense), as other bees cannot reach the nectar. 
Hence I have very little doubt that if the whole genus of humble 
bees become extinct or very rare in England, the heart’s-ease and 
red clover would become very rare, or wholly disappear. The num- 
ber of humble bees in any district depends in a great degree on the 
number of field mice, which destroy their combs and nests ; and Mr 
H. Newman, who has long attended to the habits of humble bees, be- 
lieves that “ more than two-thirds of them are thus destroyed all 
over England.” Now, the number of mice is largely dependent, as 
every one knows, on the number of cats; and Mr Newman says, 
“ Near villages and small towns I have found the nests of humble 
bees more numerous than elsewhere, which I attribute to the number 
of cats that destroy the mice.” Hence it is quite credible that the 
presence of a feline animal in large numbers in a district might de- 
termine, through the intervention first of mice and then of bees, 
the frequency of certain flowers in that district.” 


Nor are we to conclude from Mr Darwin’s theory that he 
does not, in his volume, recognise the principle of final causes. 
At page 216 we meet with the following passage :— 


“It is now commonly admitted that the more immediate and final 
cause of the cuckoo’s instinct is, that she lays her eggs not daily, 
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but at intervals of two or three days, so that if she were to make 
her own nest and sit on her own eggs, those first laid would have 
to be left for some time unincubated, or there would be eggs and 
young birds of different ages in the same nest. If this were the case, 
the process of laying and hatching might be inconveniently long, 
more especially as she has to migrate at a very early period, and the 
first hatched young would probably have to be fed by the male alone. 
But the American is in this predicament ; for she makes her own 
nest and has eggs and young successively hatched all at the same 
time.” 

It is impossible, however, even after the most favourable view 
that may be taken of the author’s more reverential sentiments 
and words, his explicit mention of a Creator, and the many vivid 
illustrations of the adaptations of special means to special ends 
in nature, to avoid the painful inference, as regards the general 
scope and bearings of his volume, of its being but a slight 
modification of the doctrine of that book of most mischievous 
conception and mysterious parentage—the “‘Vestiges of the 
Natural History of Creation.” In both the salient features of 
the crude imaginings of Anaxagoras are reproduced. Tested 
by the rules of logic, creation in time, viewed as a special 
agency of a living God, is necessary neither to the validity of 
their original data, nor the consistency of their speculations. 
Both are most easily construed on the assumption of an in- 
comprehensible activity of matter from all eternity. Not only 
in referring to a Creator do they extemporise, merely for the 
occasion, an unknown God, but they suggest the impossibility 
of a real God ever being known to man. In parting with Mr 
Darwin, we cannot but express a feeling of deep sadness and 
regret. How much better for the sacred cause of truth—how 
much more worthy of his scientific name, if using the “ fairy 
tales of science and the long result of time,” in child-like de- 
ference to the authority of the great I AM, he had spoken to 
the world in words like those of Richard Owen, in the Senate 
House of Cambridge. Of permanent injury, however, as the 
result of this or similar works, none at all deeply read in the 
past history of scientific thought will entertain any serious 
apprehension. In the noble words of Galileo, the friends of 
truth at all times can say, “ Quin ipsa philosophia talibus 
edisputationibus non nisi beneficium recipit. Nam si vera 
proponit homo ingeniosus veritatisque amans, nova ad eam 
accessio fiet ; sin falsa, refutatione eorum priores tanto magis 
stabilientur.” 

But another topic of rather anxious interest to the theologian, 
emerging in connection with the large growth of difficult 
questions in natural science, is the frequent tendency to theo- 
‘retical exaggeration in the vindication of the plan and method 
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of creation. And this tendency—no less hazardous in its re- 
sults than irrational in its spirit—may be detected both in 
some ingenious conjectures, such as Mr Gosse’s prochronism, 
in imaginary reconciliation of the geology of the rocks with the 
Mosaic genesis of natural phenomena, and also in such an 
extension of the doctrine of typical forms as oversteps its basis 
in facts, and therefore proves so much in excess of the true 
limits of natural types, as virtually to neutralise some of the 
most serviceable portions of the argument. 

At present the attention of the reader is invited to a few 
strictures on what appears to be a manifest discrepancy in logic 
between actual phenomena and their general expression in the 
unity of a type. We purposely defer any discussion of Mr 
Gosse’s argument, until we can embrace it in a more general 
inquiry into the geological value of the Mosaic record. 

The status questionis in the matter of typical forms in crea- 
tion, appears to us to be this. In studying individual pheno- 
mena, é.g., the wallflower or common Arabis of our wk marae 
the blue tit among birds, or the familiar Vanessa Urtice among 
Lepidoptera—the fifteen-spined stickle-back of our sea-ward 
rivulets, or the common shore crab—do we not discover a 
certain relation to some general type or types, which have 
constantly pervaded all natural organisms, and which contain 
within them in a potential form, the various modifications of 
structure and function, which are necessary to fit them for their 
respective conditions in living nature. In other words, is it 
not evident, on a comprehensive and exact view of the works 
of creation, in so far as man can know them, that in the idea 
of one general plan or method is to be found the most adequate 
explanation of the existence and relations of individual facts 
and organs ? 

In an affirmation of this sovereign and controlling unity is 
the highest expression of natural science, viewed as a 
philosophy. In this great thought is the most mature wisdom 
of the ripest naturalists of the day. It is, for example, in its 
recognition that Dr Carpenter has thus expressed himself :— 


“In the several tribes of organised beings we have not a mere 
aggregation of individuals, each formed upon an independent model, 
and presenting a type of structure peculiar to itself; but that we 
may trace through each assemblage a conformity to a general plan, 
which may be expressed in an ‘archetype’ or ideal model, and of 
which every modification has reference either to the peculiar eondi- 
tions under which the race is destined to exist, or to its relation to 
other beings. Of those special modifications, again, the most im- 
portant themselves present a conformity to a plan of less generality ; 
those next in order to a plan of still more limited extent, and so on, 
until we reach those which are peculiar to the individual itself. This 
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is, in fact, the philosophical expression of the whole science of classi- 
fication.” 


On this conception of an order or system—a general scheme 
or method of agency in creation—viewed as a result of induc- 
tive reason, together with the obvious fitness of certain means 
to accomplish certain ends, the science of natural theology 
primarily rests. In the light of their organic union the dark 
spectral shapes of chance and blind necessity disappear. At 
their sovereign bidding the multitudinous forms of individual 
existence, in submitting to the laws of human thought, not 
only assume a vital harmony of arrangement, but become in 
their many obyious relations the outward symbols of prede- 
termining intelligence and wisdom. In their due study, man, 
conscious of design, as a primary law of his own spirit, is 
enabled to detect them as the witnesses to himself of the pre- 
sence and agency of the living and true God, 

* Who instructs the Brutes to scent 
All changes of the element, 
Whose wisdom fixed the scale 


Of Natures, for our wants provides 
By higher, sometimes humbler, guides, 


When lights of reason fail. 


Some rather unhappy misconceptions, however, of the true 
nature of this unity in creation, and the suitable method of 
knowing it, are sometimes observable in the theistic argu- 
ments both of divines and naturalists. The object of contem- 

lation is, in some degree, denuded of its essential character, 
in consequence of a serious mistake in regard to the observer’s 
legitimate and successful point of inquiry. 

In the conscious unity of our own minds is the source of 
our expectation of unity, not only in the works of our fellow- 
men, but also and especially in he divine workmanship. In 
looking on a piece of mechanism, ¢. g., a reaping-machine or a 
microscope, we a assume that its framer, in order- 
ing and adjusting its several parts towards a definite end, was 
guided by a first principle of unity in his own mind. And, in 
like manner, with no less certainty, though it may be in cer- 
tain cases with much less definite knowledge of the elemen- 
tary constituents of objects, we assume that, as in the creation 
of every inorganic form, there is a chemical whole, so in every 
animal and plant there is a unity of structure and function. 
In the common foxglove, for example, no two bells of which 
are precisely the same, either in shape or colour—or in the 
edible crab, in which every segment of the breast-plate differs 
in some degree from another—or in the almost ceaselessly 
varying notes of the song of the missel-thrush—we feel—at the 
same time that we may be entirely incompetent to explain the 
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grounds of the conviction—that there is unity. Nor can it be 
otherwise. 


“ Unity,” remarks Dr Macvicar, in his profound Treatise on Human 
Nature, “is the very key-stone of a reflective nature; unity is, as it 
were, the very foundation of its structure But not the ana. 
lysis of the conception of self-directive power only, thus giving unity 
as one of the conditions indispensable to the existence of such a 
power, attests the fact of unity, as a leading attributive of the self- 
directive principle. There are many other arguments for it; and 
among these we cannot regard as a trivial one, the fact of the exist- 
ence of the idea of unity in the human mind itself, holding that 
conspicuous place in consciousness which it does. ‘That the idea 
exists, I presume no unsophisticated mind will dispute. Now, whence 
can the soul have got such an idea? Not asingle object in the 
outward, which any of the five senses could name, manifests a true 
unity. It cannot be from outward nature that this idea is derived. 
The soul, therefore, must have it from herself. The soul herself 
must be the fountain of the idea of unity, its object, and its archi- 
type. Yes; and soshe is. And this explains why the idea exists 
so fully in the soul, as it plainly does. She carries it about with 
her every where; and among all objects, be what they may, which 
are presented to her, her main intellectual engagement consists in 
seeking for unity.” 


And in like manner, Archdeacon Hare has expressed him- 
self in the following noble passage :— 


“The principle, I said, which leads and compels. us to seek for 
unity in all the objects of our contemplation, notwithstanding the 
diversity, and multiplicity, and contrariety wherewith they assail us, 
is the unity of our consciousness, in which our Divine Maker mir- 
rored the unity of His own being. Accordingly, it is only so far as 
we retain this true unity in ourselves, that we can succeed in dis- 
covering a living unity without us. That there must be an essen- 
tial pervading all God’s works, is implied indeed in the very fact of 
their being his works. Even in man’s works, in the works of the 
same man, there is a unity, whereby they reveal the mind they 
sprang from; though, as in all men there is more or less of disorder 
and distraction, the harmony in all has been marred and is incom- 
plete. In a far higher degree, then, there must be a unity running 
through all the works of Him, who is essentially, and entirely, and 
indivisibly, and eternally One. But this true unity we cannot make 
out, unless we gain sight of its principle, unless we have hold of the 
only clue, with the aid of which we can explore the multitudinous 
chambers in the endless labyrinth of the universe,—unless we can 
trace back the countless streams of life to their one primary source 
in the wisdom and goodness of their Author. Cut off from this 
source, they seem unconnected, vagrant, often opposite. Hence 
there are two main causes, through the combined operation of 
which we are apt to miss unity; and no man has ever lived over 
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whom these two causes have not both of them exercised continually 
more or less sway. Both of them are the results of that separation 
from God, of that depravation of the Divine idea in man, which 
took place at the fall; unless it would be more correct to say that 
they are both parts of that very act through which man fell.” 


It is not, however, man’s expectation of unity in nature 
that we have had in view in making these quotations, so 
much as the hints incidentally supplied by them on the 
important question as to the adequate method of its reali- 
sation. 

Do we then err in believing that the likelihood of attaining 
to the discovery of that unity of creation that we naturally 
expect will greatly depend on the logical idea we may have 
antecedently furmed of the generic character of that unity 
itself ?—or are we mistaken in supposing that, in allowing 
one’s self to theorise at all on that point, no small risk is 
incurred of entailing on subsequent inquiries an injurious 
influence ? 

Now, it may help in some measure, to elucidating these 
queries, if we state that, within the last few weeks, according 
to a newspaper report of the proceedings of a scientific society, 
the geometrical relations of trees and their elements, as deter- 
mined by the goniometer, have again become the subject of 
grave discussion with certain theoretical naturalists. The 
typical form of precise figure in extension is alleged to per- 
vade the vegetable kingdom, so that, altogether irrespective of 
every special end that may be subserved by the operation of 
chemical, physiological, and vital forces, and of their general 
combination in promoting one or other ultimate end, a geo- 
metrical unity is supposed to be un fait accompli. But where 
is the evidence of this? In standing beneath an elm or oak 
in the “ leafy month of June,” and gazing upward among its 
verdant mysteries of intricate foliage and complex branching, 
that display an almost endless variety in colour and outline, 
who is ever conscious of being disturbed by any thing like a 
departure from unity, unless recalling the fiction of a geome- 
trical type, he is also constrained to recall the rather mis- 
chievous story of the Scottish engineer's renowned facilities of 
triangulation in “easing any angle” that was likely to prove 
obstinate and troublesome ? 

All such speculations originate, in our opinion, in ingenious 
and peculiarly ductile error. It is assumed that a certain kind 
of unity in nature, together with man’s consciousness of that 
special unity, is a final cause; but, on the contrary, is not all 
unity the natural effect of the outward expression of the sim- 
plicity of the Divine mind, which, instead of confining itself to 
one or other unifying form in the phenomena of creation, as if 
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there were not innumerable methods of revealing the oneness 
of the infinite Creator, is constantly unfolding its all-sufficient 
fertility in reconciling contrasts, in educing the like from the un- 
like, and while ever responding to man’s consciousness of unity, 
leaving him with still higher aspirations of knowing it more fully 
in the patient study of the infinite variety and glorious integ- 
rity (we use the term literally) of natural phenomena. Of this 
every day’s increasing knowledge continues to furnish the most 
ample evidence. At the same time, while in man’s sovereign 
consciousness is the evidence of his being a moral unit—one 
entire being, he is also aware of being formed of “ sitnilitude in 
dissimilitude, and dissimilitude in similitude,” of parts like 
and unlike, contrasted and conformed, and is thereby divinely 
taught to exercise caution in receiving stereotyped theories of 
the Plan of Creation, which some men, while making confes- 
sion of their own ignorance, seem ready to confine within the 
narrow limits of certain categories, every one of which is more 
- vane open to serious debate, if not prompt and peremptory 
enial. 

In further illustration of the need of vigilance in scrutinis- 
ing all such imposing schemes of interpretation as have been 
already referred to, as well as of exemplifying the wholesome 
nature of that method of investigating the unity of nature of 
which we have spoken, the commonly received notion of the 
relationship between plants and the climate in which they live 
may be adduced. 

At first sight, the inference of a peculiar climate as deducible 
from the prevalence of certain plants, seems to have been not 
only probable but certain. If asserted as a general law or 
= form, it seems entitled to claim as high a position in 
the categories of a General Plan of nature as has been awarded 
by some writers to the idea of Number or Colour. And, 
accordingly, confiding in this relationship between climate and 
plants, important conclusions drawn from a consideration of 

Jossil plants, have been generally entertained in regard to 
climatal alterations eqnely great in extent and influence in 
previous conditions of the surface of the earth. 

“‘ Before drawing conclusions,” remarks Professor Balfour, “as to 
the climate or physical condition of the globe at different geological 
epochs, the botanist must be well informed as to the vegetation of 
different countries, as to the soils and localities in which certain 
plants grow, whether on land or in the sea, or in lakes, in dry and 
marshy ground, in valleys or on mountains, or in estuaries, in hot, 
temperate, or cold regions. It is only by a careful consideration of 
all these particulars that any correct inferences can be drawn as to 
the condition of the globe.” 


And in the views set forth by the learned professor, in 
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these well chosen and careful words, the student who has 
been duly disciplined in the methods of a cautious induction 
cannot but fully concur. How easily, however, may such 
views be exaggerated, more especially if the humble path of a 
strictly inductive inquiry be forsaken for the more ambitious 
course of concussing nature into an artificial support of some 
special theory of unity ' 

To use the apposite words of Professor Harvey, in an ex- 
ceedingly able review of Alphonse de Candolle’s Geographie 
Botanique Raisonée, in the Natural History Review, “many 
persons suppose that the presence or absence of such and such 
forms of vegetation is a certain indication of a precise climate, 
as if each plant individually were a sort of natural thermo- 
meter. This incorrect notion has been perhaps chiefly mis- 
chievous in teference to the obscure regions of fossil botany, 
where certain climates have been hastily assumed to have 
existed in certain localities at a former epoch, because certain 
forms are found fossilised in the strata. Thus, because 
Zamias are now found at the Cape of Good Hope, in New 
Holland, and in the table-land of Mexico, and because fossils of 
kindred structure are imbedded in the strata of England, and 
of other northern countries, it has been assumed that the 
England of the Zamian era must have had a similarly hot 
and dry climate to that of Southern Africa, or of Western 
Australia, where these forms of vegetation are now common. 
The inference, however, is a very vague one, resting on @ 
very narrow basis, as will be evident when we examine a 
little more carefully the climates where the Cycadee are now 
found. We shall then discover, that though none inhabit a 
very cold country, yet the range of climate, epee, as re- 
gards humidity, over which the order is distributed, is very 
extensive, some species growing in the moist jungles of tropi- 
cal India, others in the low islands of the Pacific archipelagos, 
besides those more familiar forms which we have from the arid 
regions of the Cape and Australia. It would be impossible to 
tell, from the mere inspection of a modern Cycadeous stem and 
foliage, whether they had grown in a tropical or extra-tropical 
climate ; and it must be just as hazardous to pronounce on 
the nature of the climate which nourished Cycadew in the 
earlier eras of our planet. It would be as reasonable to jud 
from the finding of fossil acorns or oak-logs that such indi- 
cated a climate in the regions where they occurred similar to 
that of Modern England. But in this hasty assumption we 
should lose sight of the fact that the genus Quercus has a 
wide distribution in tropical as well as in temperate and cold 
latitudes, species being found from very high latitudes on the 
American continent nearly to the equator, and occurring on 
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the mountains and table-lands of tropical India, ard of the 
islands of Java. Were the species of oak now existing in 
Java fossilised there, leaving no descendants, some future 
geologists, knowing the oak only as a form of vegetation of 
cold or temperate climates, might draw, from its presence in 
the strata of Java, a very false inference respecting the early 
climate of that tropical island. 

“That a plant does not indicate a particular climate in a 
manner analogous to a thermometer or hygrometer, must be 
evident to any one at all acquainted with the powers of 
endurance which certain species display, and the feebleness of 
endurance equally obvious in other species; so that each 
species of plant has, in some degree, its own charter, one en- 
jeying more extensive privileges than another. Nor, until 
we have ascertained the facts regarding species by particular 
observations, can we with certainty foretell what will be the 
effect of change of climate upon them. What would be more 
natural than to suppose that all the plants spontaneous at the 
Cape of Good Hope, supposing they occurred at a tolerably 
uniform elevation above the sea, would be influenced by change 
of climate in a like degree? Their native climate is a very 
remarkable one—remarkable for the intensity and amount of 
solar light throughout the year ; for rapid changes of tempera- 
ture, and for the very unequal distribution of moisture at dif- 
ferent seasons. We should expect among them a common 
feeling—so to say—on their removal to this country; and 
such, to a certain extent, is the case. But the exceptions are 
very numerous; for while some—such as the Heaths and 
Pelargoniums—fiourish and actually improve in the artificial 
climates of our greenhouses, others—as many of the bulbs— 
are with difficulty induced to blossom, and rapidly degenerate. 

“‘ As might be expected, most Cape plants require the protec- 
tion of glass in winter; but to this there are many remarkable 
exceptions. The Agapanthus flowers freely in the south of 
Ireland, in the open ground, from year to year; and the 
Tritomanthe (hot-poker plant) is even still more hardy ; for we 
have seen it raise its spike of scarlet uninjured from among 
the snow. Yet this plant is a native, not of high mountains 
or table-lands, but of the low plains at the Cape, where the 
thermometer may stand on a summer day in the ground, close 
to its roots, at a height of 130° to 160°. When we find such 
wide discrepancies as these among plants of the same region, 
we may me agree with our author in maintaining that the 
question of the relation of plants to climate is a very compli- 
cated one ; and that we can only rightly understand by re- 
garding plants as “ living machines,” having a certain work to 
do, and struggling to perform it at all hazards, fighting under 
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difficulties against physical agencies. Beyond a minimum ot 
light, heat, moisture, life ceases. With fair proportions of these 
(according to the wants of each individéal -qusales}, it is 
maintained with vigour ; and there are a thousand interme- 
diate stages of excess or deficiency in which a struggle for 
existence is by the more hardy species maintained.” 

While, therefore, recognising the scientific value of man’s 
instinctive expectations of an objective unity—the natural 
result of his own personal consciousness,—and the importance 
alike to his own well-being and the advancement of knowledge, 
of his actively endeavouring to realise that expectation, we 
cannot fail, if we would not repudiate the legitimate claims of 
natural science, to discriminate between the widely-different 
practical tendencies, on the one hand, of a theory of unity 
that is specially directed towards its own proximate verifica- 
tion in external phenomena, and on the other, of an instinct- 
ive belief, the verification of which in nature is not only, in 
its constant demands of the utmost caution, forbearance, and 
self-restraint in the inquirer, an important means of mental 
discipline, but is also the only reliable mode of ascertaining 


what the divine plan and order of nature really is. 
In the language of Professor Tappan, “the conception of 
final causes, like other universal and necessary conceptions, 


accepts the observations of the senses as its condition and 
antecedent in time; but it can rest upon an idea of the 
reason alone as its constitutive element. Phenomena fleeting 
and apparently irregular and confused are grasped by this 
idea, and reduced to orderly and beautiful relations. And it 
is not only in fields of observation actually presented, that it 
arranges and composes phenomena, and reduces system ; as a 
watchful and expectant eye, it is ever looking about to find 
phenomena that shall fall in with its own preconceptions. It 
is a necessary prophetic thought, which wanders through the 
universe. Where no observation can reach, it has full assur- 
ance there is design.” 





Azr. [X.—Leaders of the Reformation: Luther, Calvin, Lati- 
mer, Knox. By Joan Tuttocn, D.D., Principal and Prima- 
rius Professor of Theology, St Mary’s College, St Andrews. 
W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 185¥. 
8vo. Pp. 324. 


Tn Reformation from Popery in the sixteenth century was 
the greatest event, or series of events, that has occurred since 
the close of the Canon of Scripture; and the men who are 
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really entitled to be called the “ Leaders of the Reformation” 
have a claim to more respect and gratitude than any other 
body of uninspired men that have ever influenced or adorned 
thechurch. The Reformation was closely connected in various 
ways with the different influences which about that period 
were affecting for good the general condition of Europe, and 
in combination with them it aided largely in introducing and 
establishing great improvements in all matters affecting litera- 
ture, civilisation, liberty, and social order. The movenient, 
however, was primarily and fundamentally a religious one, and 
all the most important questions that may be started about its 
character and consequences, should be decided by tests and 
considerations snahaely applicable to the subject of true reli- 
gion. The Reformers claimed to be regarded as being engaged 
in a religious work, which was in accordance with God's re- 
vealed will, and fitted to promote the spiritual welfare of men ; 
and we are at once entitled and bound to judge of them and 
their work, by investigating and ascertaining the validity of 
this claim. 
There are two leading aspects in which the Reforma- 
tion, viewed as a whole, may be regarded; the one more ex- 
ternal and negative, and the other more intrinsic and posi- 
tive. In the first aspect it was a great revolt against the 
see of Rome, and against the authority of the church and 
of churchmen in religious matters, combined with an assertion 
of the exclusive authority of the Bible, and of the right of all 
men to examine and interpret it for themselves. In the second 
and more important and positive aspect, the Reformation was 
the proclamation and inculcation, upon the alleged authority 
of Scripture, of certain views in regard to the substance of 
Christianity or the way of salvation, and in regard to the 
organization and ordinances of the Christian church. Many 
men have approved and commended the Reformation, viewed 
merely as a repudiation of human authority in religion, and an 
assertion of the right of private judgment, and of the exclusive 
supremacy of the Scriptures as the rule of faith, who have not 
concurred in the leading views of the Reformers in regard to 
Christian theology and church organization. In this sense, 
rationalists and latitudinarians have generally professed to 
adopt and act upon what they call the principles of the Refor- 
mation, while they reject all the leading doctrines of the Re- 
formers. Men of this class usually attempt to pay off the Re- 
formers with the credit of having emancipated mankind from 
ecclesiastical thraldom, established the right of private judg- 
ment, and done something to encourage the practice of free in- 
quiry. But while giving the Reformers credit for these things, 
they have often rejected the leading doctrines of the Reforma- 
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tion upon theological and ecclesiastical subjects, and have been 
in the habit of claiming to themselves the credit of having 
succeeded, by following out the principles of the Reformation, 
in educing, either from Scripture or from their own specula- 
tions, more accurate and enlightened doctrinal views than the 
Reformers ever attained to. There has been a t deal of 
this sort of thing put forth both by rationalists and latitudina- 
rians who professed to admit the authority of the Christian 
revelation, and by infidels who denied it. Dr Robertson in his 
life of Charles V. spoke of some doctrinal discussions of that 
iod in such terms as justly to lay himself open to the follow- 
ing rebuke of Scott, the son of the commentator, in his excellent 
Continuation of Milner’s “ History of the Church of Christ.” 
“Tt is manifest what is the character that Dr Robertson here 
affects, which is that of the philosopher and the statesman, in prefer- 
ence, if not to the disparagement, of that of the Christian divine. 
This is entirely to the taste of modern times, and will be sure to 
secure to him the praise of large and liberal views among those who 
regard a high sense of the importance of revealed truth, and all 
‘contending earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints,’ as 


the infallible mark of narrow-mindedness and bigotry.” (Vol. i. p. 
270.) 


Dr Campbell of Aberdeen, too, who was a very great pre- 
tender to candour, has, in the last of his Lectures on ecclesi- 
astical history, made it manifest that he corisidered the chief 
benefits which the Reformers had conferred upon the world, 
to be the setting an example of free inquiry, and the exposing 
of church tyranny, superstitious and idolatrous practices, and 
clerical artifices, and that he despised all their zealous efforts 
and contendings in restoring the pure gospel of the grace of 
God, the true system of Christian theology, as conversant 
only, according to the common cant of latitudinarians, with 
metaphysical subtleties and scholastic jargon. 

But the climax, perhaps, of this ‘practice of paying off the 
Reformers with some commendation of their services in pro- 
moting free inquiry, while all their leading doctrines are re- 
jected, is to be found in the facts, that in our own day such a 
man as Bretschneider wrote a “ Dissertatio De Rationalismo 
Lutheri,” ‘and that Wegscheider dedicated his “ Institutiones 
Theologiz Christians Dogmatice,” which is Pex a system of 
Deism in a sort of Christian dress, “ Piis Manibus Martini 
Lutheri,” mainly upon the ground, that he had opened u 
liberty of thought, and encouraged posterity to advance muc 
farther in the path on which he had entered. 

A somewhat different aspect of this matter has been pre- 
sented by certain writers, who are not disposed to allow to the 
Reformers even the credit of having encouraged and promoted 
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free inquiry. It has been alleged that there is little or nothing 
said in the writings of the Reformers about the right and duty 
of private judgthent, and that the absence of this, combined 
with their great zeal for what they reckoned truth, and their 
strenuous and vehement opposition to what they reckoned 
error, proved that after all they were nothing better than 
narrow-minded bigots. Hallam, in his “ Literature of Europe 
during the 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries,” has some state- 
ments to this effect ; and the facts on which he founds are in 
the main true, though they certainly do not warrant his con- 
clusions (Pt. i. ch. iv., Sects. 60 and 61). It must, however, we 
fear, be conceded to Hallam and others who take this view, 
Ist, that the Reformers were not much in the habit of formally 
and elaborately discussing, as a distinct and independent topic, 
what has since been called the right and duty of private 
judgment; and 2d, that they ever professed it to be their 
great object to find out the actual truth of God contained in 
his word, that they were very confident that in regard to the 
main points of their teaching they had found the truth, and 
that they were very strenuous in urging that other men should 
receive it also upon God’s authority. And these facts are amply 
sufficient to secure for them in certain quarters the reputation 
of being narrow-minded bigots. 

The Reformers did not discuss at much length, or with any 
great formality, the subject of the right of private judgment 
as a general topic, but they understood and acted upon their 
right as rational and responsible beings to reject all mere 
authority in religious matters, to try everything by the stand- 
ard of God’s word, and to judge for themselves, on their own 
responsibility, as to the meaning of its statements. And by 
following this course, by acting on this principle, by setting 
this example, they have conferred most important benefits 
upon the church and the world. 

The fundamental position maintained by the Reformers 
was this, that the views which they had been led to form, as 
to what should be the doctrine, worship, and government, of 
the church of Christ, were right, and that the views of the 
Church of Rome upon these points, as opposed to theirs, were 
wrong. This was the grand position they occupied, and they 
based their whole procedure upon the ground of the paramount 
claims of divine truth, its right as coming from God and being 
invested with his authority, to be listened to, to be obeyed, 
and to be propagated. When the papists opposed them in the 
maintenance of this position, and appealed on their own behalf 
to tradition, to sodudaitiad authority, to the decisions of 
popes and councils, the Reformers in reply pushed all this 
aside, by asserting the supremacy of the written word as the 
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only standard of faith and practice, by denying the legitimacy 
of submitting to mere human authority in religious matters, 
and by maintaining that men are entitled and bound to judge 
for themselves, upon their own responsibility, as to what God 
in his word has required them to believe and todo. They 
asserted these positions more or less fully as circumstances 
required, but still they regarded them as in some sense sub- 
sidiary and subordinate. The primary question with them 
always was, What is the truth as to the way in which God 
ought to be worshipped, in which a sinner is saved, and in 
which the ordinances and arrangements of the church of Christ 
ought to be regulated? They were bent upon answering, and 
answering aright, this important question, and they brushed 
asidu everything that stood in their way and obstructed their 
progress. 

There can be no doubt that the only satisfactory explanation 
of the conduct of the Reformers is, that they mr 2: them- 
selves as fighting for the cause of God; and it is creditable to 
Hallam that, unable, as he admitted, to understand their the- 
ology, and having no predilection on their behalf, he should 
have seen and asserted this, in opposition to the ordinary calum- 
nies of the Papists.* But the great, the only really important, 
question is, Was it indeed the cause of God? or in other words, 
was it indeed the truth of God which they deduced from His 
word, and which they laboured to promote and to enforce? If 
it was not so, then they have deserved little gratitude, and they 
can have effected little good. In estimating the value of what 
God gave to them, and what they have transmitted to us, 
almost everything depends upon the truth, the Scriptural 
truth, of the doctrines which they taught and laboured to ad- 
vance. The highest honour of the Reformers, or rather the 
principal gift which God gave them, viewed as public teachers 


* Hallam’s statements about Luther and the Reformers are certainly very 
defective and erroneous; but they have much the appearance of being chiefly 
traceable to what may be called honest ignorance and blundering. He seems 
to have intended to be fair and candid in his statements regarding them; and 
he ete was about as much so as could reasonably expected of an 
irreligious man who was very imperfectly acquainted with theological subjects. 
He admits’(P. 1, c. iv., s. 61), that “ every solution of the conduct of the Refor- 
mers must be nugatory, except one,—that they were men absorbed by the con- 
viction that they were fighting the battle of God.” He describes Luther (s. 59), 
as a man “ whose soul was penetrated with a fervent piety, and whose integrity, 
as well as purity of life, are unquestioned.” He admits (c. vi., s. 26), that he 
had but a “ slight acquaintance” with Luther's writings, and that he had “fonnd 
it impossible to reconcile or understand his tenets concerning faith and works.” 
After all this, it was scarcely to be expected from Hallam’s usual good sense and 
fairness, that he should have charged Luther with Antinomianism. There is a 
thorough exposure of the blundering incompetency of Hallam, as well as of the 
more discreditable delinquencies of Sir William Hamilton in this matter, in 
Archdeacon Hare’s admirable “ Vindication of Luther.” 
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who haveexerted an influence upon thestate of religious opinion 
and practice in the world, was that, in point of fact, they did 
deduce from the word of God, the truths or true doctrines 
which are there set forth, and that they brought them out and 
expounded and enforced them in jem | a way as led, through 
God’s blessing, to their being extensively received and applied. 
Christian theology, in some of its most nuportant articles, had 
for a long period been grossly corrupted in the Church of 
Rome, which then comprehended the largest portion of Chris- 
tendom. The Lord was pleased, through the instrumentality 
of the Reformers, to expose these corruptions, to- bring out 
prominently before the world the true doctrines of his word, 
in regard to the worship which he required and would accept, 
the way in which he had provided and was bestowing, and in 
which sinners were to receive, the salvation of the gospel, and 
the way in which the ordinances and arrangements of His 
church were to be regulated; and to effect that these true 
Scriptural doctrines should be extensively disseminated, should 
become powerfully influential, and should be permanently pre- 
served over a considerable portion of His church. The Lord 
did this by his Spirit at the era of the Reformation, and he 
employed in doing it the instrumentality of the Reformers. 
He guided them not only to the adoption of the right method, 
the use of the appropriate means for detecting error and dis- 
covering divine truth, but what was of primary and paramount 
importance, he guided them to a right judgment, that is, right 
in the main and with respect to all fundamental points, as to 
what particular doctrines were true and false according to the 
standard of His own written word. Their enqdeationllis sin- 
cerity and integrity, their unwearied zeal and activity, their 
great talents and their undaunted courage, would only have 
shed a false glare around a bad cause, if it was not indeed the 
cause of God which they were maintaining. Their other good 
qualities would have tended rather to evil than to good results, 
if it had not been really error which they op and God’s 
truth which they supported. We believe nothing because the 
Reformers believed it, and we approve of nothing because the 
practised it ; but judging of them by the same standard whi 
they applied to the Church of Rome, and by which they pro- 
fessed to regulate their own opinions and conduct, because we 
believe with them that it is the right standard, we are firmly 
persuaded, that what they opposed was error-—grievous and 
dangerous error—and that what they maintained was in the 
main truth—God’s own truth—taught in His word, and re- 
vealed to them by the teaching of His own Spirit. 

There is so much unanimity — the Reformers, so much 
harmony in the confessions of the Reformed churches, as to 
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entitle us to speak of the theology of the Reformation, as con- 
veying & pretty distinct idea of a poranns system of doctrine 
upon the leading articles of the Christian faith ; and we think 
it can be proved, not only that this theology was sound and 
Scriptural, as compared with what had previously prevailed in 
the Church of Rome, but that the deviations which Protes- 
tants have since made from it have been in the main retro- 
gressions from truth to error. Wedo not set up the Reformers 
as guides or oracles; we do not invest them with ~~ au- 
thority, or believe anything because they believed it. There 
is, indeed, no authority in religion but that of God, and 
authority, in its strict and proper sense, does not admit of 
degrees. The fact that certain doctrines were taught by some 
particular class or body of men, is either at once and of itself 
a sufficient reason why we must embrace them, or else it is of 
no real weight and validity in determining what we should 
believe. It is entitled to be received as authoritative and de- 
termining, only when the men in question can produce satis- 
factory evidence that they have been commissioned and in- 
spired by God. There is a sense, indeed, in which some respect 
or deference is due to the opinions of others. But this respect 
or deference should never be transmuted into anything like 
authority or obligation. It may afford a valid call for careful 
attention and diligent investigation, but for nothing more. 
It should have no determining or controlling influence. The 
Reformers, with respect to all points in which they were sub- 
stantially of one mind, may be regarded as. being upon the 
whole entitled to more respect and deference, than any other 
body of men who could be specified or marked out at any one 
period in the history of the church. But it holds true univer- 
sally, that God has never given to any uninspired man or 
body of men, to rise altogether above the influence of the 
circumstances in which they were placed, in the formation 
and expression of their opinions upon religious subjects. And 
even the greatest adinirers of the Reformers readily admit that 
they, all of them, though not in the main features of their 
theological system, yielded more or less to the various sources 
of error which prevail among men, and more particularly, that 
they exhibited, on the one hand, traces that they had not 
wholly escaped from the corrupting influence of the system in 
which they had been educated, and on the other hand, what 
is equally natural, that they were sometimes in danger in 
avoiding one extreme of falling into the opposite one. 

These obvious views about the position and services of the 
Reformers have been suggested to us by the perusal of Princi- 
pal Tulloch’s work on the Leaders of the Reformation. It is 
intended as a popular sketch of the main features in the his- 
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tory of Luther, Calvin, Latimer, and Knox ; and regarded in 
this light, it is fairly entitled to very considerable commenda- 
tion. We cannot say that the work displays any great power 
of thought, or any great extent of research. We have no idea 
that Dr Tulloch is familiar with the writings of the Reformers, 
or that he is qualified to appreciate them in connection with 
the highest departments of the work which they performed. 
But he has given a very intelligent, interesting, and candid 
survey of the principal features of the life and the general 
character and position, of the men whom he has selected as the 
leaders of the Reformation. He has taken considerable pains 
to understand and to state accurately most of the points he has 
discussed. He has shewn a large measure of fairness and 
candour in the principal views he has put forth ; and he has 
presented them generally in a very pleasing and interesting 
style. 

Dr Tulloch’s book, as a whole, would have been entitled 
to very considerable commendation, if it had not put forth 
some very objectionable and dangerous views in regard to the 
theology of the Reformers, by far the most important feature 
in their history. ‘The object of the work did not require of 
Dr Tulloch to enter into theological exposition or discussion, 
and we might have passed over the work with commendin 
what was commendable in it, if he had entirely ignor 
theological subjects. But he has not done this. He has put 
forth certain views in regard to the theology of the Reformers 
which we believe to be unsound and dangerous, and which we 
think it incumbent upon us to expose. 

The Reformers themselves reckoned it the great duty which 
they were called upon to discharge, the great work which God 
gave them to do, to bring out from the sacred Scriptures 
right views of Christian theology and of church organization, 
in opposition to those which generally prevailed in the Church 
of Rome. They believed that they were enabled, by God’s 
grace, to succeed to a large extent in doing this; and all who 
have since concurred with them in this belief have also, as a 
matter of course, regarded their success in this respect as a 
very great service rendered to the church and the world, as, 
indeed, the greatest service which they rendered, or could 
render. We believe that the theology of the Reformation, in its 
great leading features, both as it respects doctrine in the more 
limited sense of the word, and as it respects the organization 
of the church as a society, is the unchangeable truth of God 
revealed in his word, which individuals and churches are 
bound to profess and to act upon. Dr Tulloch, we fear, has 
come to a different conclusion upon this important ques- 
tion, and has plainly enough given the world to understand 
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that, in his judgment, the theology of the Reformation, though 
a creditable and useful thing in the sixteenth century, and a 
great rer on the state of matters that then prevailed 
in the Church of Rome, has now become antiquated and 
obsolete, and quite unsuitable to the enlightenment which 
characterizes this age. 

He does not adduce any specific objections against the theo- 
logy of the Reformation ; but having attained to a much greater 
elevation, a far higher platform, than the Reformers ever 
reached, he coolly but conclusively sets aside the results of all 
their investigations of divine things, as now scarcely worthy 
of being seriously examined. This not only, as we have already 
explained, deprives the Reformers of what all who have in the 
main adopted their principles, have regarded as the greatest 
honour which God conferred upon them, the greatest service 
they were enabled to render; but it bears, and, as we believe, 
bears injuriously, upon a matter of infinitely greater importance 
than any question affecting the reputation of any body of men, 
even the accurate exposition of the system of revealed truth. 
Dr T. does not profess to discuss any theological ques- 
tions ; and his views upon these points are brought out very 
vaguely and ‘napeateatly: But he has said enough to shew 
that he has given up the theology of the Reformation as un- 
tenable and unsatisfactory ; and he evidently thinks that all 
liberal men who are abreast of this enlightened age must do 
the same. It is quite evident that men’s whole views and 
impressions in regard to the history of the Reformers must be 
greatly influenced by the admission or the denial, that they were 

xod’s instruments in p= out to a large extent the per- 
manent truth revealed in His word, and in restoring the church 
to a large measure of apostolic purity ; and it is highly credit- 
able to Dr T. that, per this, he should have treated 
them with so large a measure of justice and fairness in most 
other respects. But it was scarcely ible that one who 
withholds from them their highest and most peculiar honour 
should be perfectly just and fair to them in everything else ; 
and there are indications, though not many or important, of his 
depreciating them even in matters not much connected with 
their theology. There is not much to complain of in what he 
says of Luther and Knox, barring their theology, except that 
he underrates their intellectual powers, when he says of the 
former (p. 72) that, “as a theological thinker he takes no high 
rank, and has left little or no impress upon human history ;” 
and ofthe latter (p. 317) that, “as a mere thinker, save per- 
haps on political subjects, he takes no rank.”* 

bd ili f disposing of eminent men is in t. 
tavour vite Dr Te popeor is o Bear likewise, calling him (p. 145) "8 

VoL. IX.—NO. XXXII. rf 
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Few, we think, who have read the principal works of Luther 
and Knox will concur in this opinion of these men, and even 
in some of the things which Dr T. himself has recorded about 
them, there is enough to convince discerning men that they 
did take high rank as thinkers on theological subjects. Luther, 
notwithstanding his great mental powers, and the great light 
he has thrown upon many important topics of discussion, had 
yet such defects and infirmities, as to unfit him very much 
for being appealed to as a guide or oracle on theological sub- 
jects; and Knox, overshadowed by Calvin, is not so frequently 
contemplated as a theologian, though his treatise on Predes- 
tination proves, we venture to think, that he is entitled to 
take high rank as athinker. For the reasons now referred to, 
neither Luther nor Knox seems to have strongly excited Dr T.’s 
anti-theological zeal, and he certainly deals out to them a large 
measure of justice and candour, though he does not appre- 
ciate fully either their talents or their services. 

Calvin, however, as might be expected, does not fare so well 
in Dr T.’s hands. He was so thoroughly the great representative 
of allthat Dr T. seems most heartily to disapprove and dislike, 
viz., a distinct and definite system of theological doctrine, and a 
church organisation upon the model of apostolic precept and 

ractice, that it was scarcely to be expected that the great 
former would get justice from him. He does not, indeed, 
so far as we remember, make any direct attempt to depreciate 
Calvin’s intellectual powers, or to dispute Ais right “to take 
high rank as a thinker.” But we have a strong impression 
that he comes far short of a just appreciation even of Calvin’s 
mental powers and capacities And it should not be for- 
gotten, that it has become very much the fashion now-a-days, 
even among Romanists, as a matter of policy, to praise Cal- 
vin’s talents. Even Audin, his latest Popish biographer, who is 
just as thoroughly unprincipled as the champions of Popery 
usually are, has given the appearance of something like can- 
dour to his “ Life of Calvin,” by strong statements about his 
great talents, his literary excellencies, and his commanding 
influence. Dr T., while he makes no direct attempt to depre- 
ciate Calvin’s talents, does injustice, we think, in several respects 
to his general character. He says nothing, indeed, against him 
which has not been said often before. He just repeats what has 
been so frequently alleged against Calvin, his want of the 
lively, meddlesome, serviceable, but by no means t man.” Sir William 
Hamilton, who, when he condescends tu praise any of the Reformers, and i- 
cularly when the question respects their talents and acquirements, must be re- 
garded as a somewhat higher authority than Dr T., has pronounced such a 
eulogium on Beza as plainly implies that he reckoned him a great man, and he 


expressly describes him as “ this t thinker and illustrious divine.” (Be not 
Schismatics, &ec., p. 30, 35.) ad 
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more amiable and engaging ualities, his pride and coldness, 
his sternness and cruelty. e does not seem to appreciate 
the purity and elevation of the motives by which Calvin was 
animated, and of the objects he aimed at. He does not appear 
to have turned to account the greater accessibility now- 
a-days of Calvin’s Letters, which are so admirably fitted to 
counteract some of the prevailing misconceptions of his charac- 
ter, and to shew that there was nearly as much about him to 
love as to admire, as much to excite affection and confidence 
as veneration and respect. Dr Jules Bonnet, who has done so 
much to make Calvin’s Letters more widely known, describes, 
in the preface to the English translation, his letters to 
Farel, Viret, and Beza, as exhibiting “the overflowings of a 
heart filled with the deepest and most acute sensibility.” It 
might have been supposed that no one who had really read the 
two volumes of Calvin’s Letters, to which this statement is 

refixed, would have any doubt of its truth and accuracy. But 
Dr T. it seems has not been able to find anything of this sort, 
and, accordingly, he disposes of Dr Bonnet’s statement in this 
way (p. 153)—* Overflowing of any kind is exactly what you 
never find in Calvin, even in his most familiar letters.” We 
fear that Dr T. must understand the word “ overflowing” in 
a different. sense from other men ; for if we had space we could 
easily produce plenty of extracts from his Letters which most 
men, we are confident, would, without any hesitation, declare 
to be overflowings of the warmest and tenderest feeling, out- 
pourings of the most hearty and cordial kindness and sympathy, 
and of the purest and noblest friendship. Calvin’s character, 
intellectual, moral; and religious, has been most highly appre- 
ciated by the most competent judges; and the collection of tes- 
monies in commendation of him and his works, published in 
one of the last volumes of the Calvin Translation Society, con- 
taining his Commentary on Joshua, is probably unexampled 
in the history of the human race. But we are not sure if a 
more emphatic tribute to his excellence and his power is not 
furnished by the hostility of which he has been the object ; 
often breaking out into furious rancour, and frequently, even 
when assuming a greatly modified aspect, indicating a strong 
disposition to depreciate him, and to bring him down to the 
level of ordinary men. But we cannot dwell longer upon this 
topic, though, if space permits, we may take an opportunity of 
stating, in the concluding part of this article, our general impres- 
sions of Calvin, and our views of the way in which the chains 
commonly adduced against him ought to be disposed of. e 
must hasten to notice the position which Dr T. has assumed 
in regard to the theology of the Reformation; and here it will 
be necessary in fairness to give him an opportunity of speak- 
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ing for himself. His views are brought out pretty fully in the 
following extracts :— 


“ The spiritual principle is eternally divine and powerful. It is 
a very different thing when we turn to contemplate the dogmatic 
statements of Luther. So soon as Luther began to evolve his prin- 
ciple, and coin its living heart once more into dogma, he shewed 
that he had not risen above the scholastic spirit which he aimed to 
destroy. It was truly impossible that he could do so, Not even 
the massive energy of Luther could pierce through those intellectual 
influences which had descended as a hoary heritage of ages to the 
sixteenth century.” (P. 83). 

“The Reformation, in its theology, did not and could not escape 
the deteriorating influences of the scholastic spirit, for that spirit 
survived it, and lived on in strength, although in a modified form, 
throughout the 17th century. In one important particular, indeed, 
the scholastic and Protestant systems of theology entirely differed : 
the latter began their systematising from the very opposite extreme 
to that of the former—from the divine and not from the human 
side of redemption—from God and not from man. And this is a 
difference on the side of truth by no means to be overluoked. Still 
the spirit is the same—the spirit which does not hesitate to break up 
the divine unity of the truth in Scripture into its own logical shreds 
and patches, which tries to discriminate what in its moral essence 
is inscrutable, and to trace in distinct dogmatic moulds the operation 
of the divine and human wills in salvation, while the very condition 
of all salvation is the eternal mystery of their union in an act of 
mutual and inexpressible love. This spirit of ultra-definition—of 
essential rationalism—was the corrupting inheritance of the new 
from the old theology; and it is difficult to say, all things con- 
sidered, as we trace the melancholy history of Protestant dogmas, 
whether its fruits have been worse in the latter or in the former 
instance. The mists, it is true, have never again so utterly obscured 
the truth, but that dimness, covering a fairer light, almost inspires 
the religious heart with a deeper sadness.” (P. 84-5.) 

“ While thus claiming for Calvinism a higher Scriptural character, 
it would yet be too much to say that Calvinism, any more than 
Lutheranism, or latterly Arminianism, was primarily the result of a 
fresh and living study of Scripture. Calvin, no doubt, went to 
Scripture. He is the greatest Biblical commentator, as he is the 
greatest biblical dogmatist, of his age; but his dogmas, for the most 
part, were not primarily suggested by Scripture; and as to his dis- 
tinguishing dogma, this is eminently the case. Like Luther, he 
had been trained in the scholastic philosophy, and been fed on 
Augustine ; and it was.no more possible for the one than for the 
other to get beyond the scholastic spirit or the Augustinian doctrine. 
Anattentive study of the “Institutes” revealsthe presenceof Augustine 
everywhere ; and great even as Calvin is in exegesis, his exegesis is 
mainly controlled by Augustinian dogmatic theory.” (P. 166.) 

“This appeal to an earlier catholicity on the part of the reformed 
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theologies—this support in Augustine—beyond doubt greatly con- 
tributed to their success in their day. For few then ventured to 
doubt the authority of Augustinianism, and the theological spirit of 
the 16th century hardly at any point got beyond it. It was a 
natural source of triumph to the great Protestant confessions against 
the unsettled belief or more superficial theologies which they en- 
countered, that they wielded so bold and consistent a weapon of 
logic, and appealed so largely to an authoritative Scriptural inter- 
pretation. Calvinism could not but triumph on any such modes of 
reasoning or of biblical exegesis as then prevailed; and so long as - 
it continued to be merely a question of systems, and logic had it its 
own way, this triumph was secure. 

“ But now that the question is changed, and logic is no longer 
mistress of the field; now, when a spirit of interpreting Scripture, 
which could have hardly been intelligible to Calvin, generally asserts 
itself—a spirit which recognises a progress in Scripture itself—a 
diverse literature and moral growth in its component elements, 
and which, at once looking backward with reverence, and forward 
with faith, has learned a new audacity, or a new modesty, as we 
shall call it, according to our predilections, and while it accepts withal 
the mysteries of life and of death, refuses to submit them arbitrarily 
to the dictation of any mere logical principle ; now that the whole 
sphere of religious credence is differently apprehended, and the pro- 
vinces of faith and of logical deduction are recognised as not merely 
incommensurate, but as radically distinguished,—the whole case as 
to the triumphant position of Calvinism, or indeed any other theolo- 
gical system, is altered. An able writer in our day (Mansel, in his 
Bampton Lectures), has shewn with convincing power what are the 
inevitably contradictory results of carrying the reasoning faculty 
with determining sway into the department of religious truth. Th 
conclusions of that writer, sufficiently crushing as directed by him 
against all rationalistic systems, are to the full as conclusive 
against the competency of all theological systems whatever, The 
weapon of logical destructiveness which he has used with such 
energy, is a weapon of offence really against all religious dogmatism. 
What between the torture of criticism, and the slow but sure 
advance of moral idea, this dogmatism is losing all hold of the most 
living and earnest intelligence everywhere. And it seems no 
longer possible, under any new polemic form, to revive it. Men 
are weary of heterodoxy and of orthodoxy alike, and of the former 
in any arbitrary and dogmatic sbape still more intolerably than the 
latter. The old Institutio Christiane Religionis no longer satisfies, 
and a new Jnstitutio can never replace it. A second Calvin in 
theology is impossible. Men thirst not less for spiritual truth, but 
they no longer believe in the capacity of system to embrace and 
contain that truth, as in a resorvoir, for successive generations. 
They must seek for it themselves afresh in the pages of Scripture, 
and the ever-dawning light of spiritual life, or they will simply 
neglect and put it past as un old story.” (P. 167-9,) 


These extracts fully justify the statements we have made ia 
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regard to the scope and tendency of this book, and in comment- 
ing upon them in order to shew this, we shall speak of the theo- 
logy of the Reformation and Calvinism as substantially identical, 
not meaning by Calvinism the personal opinions of Calvin, but 
the leading features of the Calvinistic system of theology, as dis- 
tinguished from the Arminian and Socinian systems. In 
this sense Calvinism may be fairly called the theology of the 
Reformation, as it was certainly, though with different degrees 
._ of accuracy and fulness, maintained by the great body of the 
Reformers, and professed in most of the Confessions of the Re- 
formed Churches. We never hesitate to call ourselves Calvin- 
ists, though there are some of Calvin’s opinions which we reckon 
erroneous ; and in adopting this designation, we mean simply to 
convey the idea, that we are firmly persuaded, that the funda- 
mental principles of the Calvinistic system of theology, as gene- 
rally set forth in the symbolical books of churches usually 
reckoned Calvinistic, are taught, and can be proved to be taught, 
in Scripture, as the revealed truth of God. And here a practi- 
cal difficulty at once arises in dealing with Dr T. If we were to 
judge of him solely from the statements contained in this book, 
we would have little hesitation in saying, that he is not a Cal- 
vinist, in the sense above explained. But of course we are aware 
that he has, like ourselves, subscribed a Calvinistic creed, and that 
he holds an office, the chief duty of which may be said to be, to 
expound this creed. We have, therefore, scarcely a right to say 
that he is not a Calvinist, unless he had said so more explicitly, 
perliaps, than he has done. And in anything we may say bear- 
ing on this point, we wish it to be understood, that we make no 
categorical assertion as to what Dr T.’s theological opinions in 
point of fact are, and that we intend merely to set forth what 
seem to us to be the scope and tendency of the views indicated 
in this book. With this explanation, we have no hesitation in 
saying that we are unable to comprehend how any intelligent 
Calvinist could have published the statements we have quoted ; 
and that they are plainly fitted to lead to the conclusion that 
the author has renounced, if he ever held, the theology of the 
Reformation. It is a significant fact, that Dr T., though a pro- 
fessor of theology, has not from the beginning to the end of his 
book, given any distinct indication that he is a Calvinist, or made 
any profession of regarding the Reformers as having succeeded in 
the main in bringing out God’s truth from his word. There afe 
several statements which look like a profession of Calvinism, but 
which, when carefully examined, are clearly seen to come short 
of this. But we are not confined to negative materials We 
are plainly told that Calvinism once triumphed, but that this 
triumph was temporary, and is long since over, that no theolo~ 
gical system can now occupy a triumphant position, since we have 
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_ at last reached a demonstration of the incompetency of all theo- 
logical systems whatever. 

Dr T.’s position is pretty distinctly indicated in the somewhat 
enigmatical deliverance, “ The old ‘ Institutio Christiane Reli- 
gionis’ no longer satisfies, and a new Institutio can never replace 
it.” There is a sense in which we could assent to the notions 
8 by this quotation. But in the sense in which Dr T. 
evidently understands it, we regard it as unsound and dangerous. 
“ The old ‘ Institutio Christiane Religionis’ no longer satisfies,” 
Every Calvinist will admit this to be true, if it be understood to 
mean merely, that there are views set forth in the “ Institutes” of 
Calvin which can be proved from Scripture to be erroneous, and: 
that the progress of Sevan since his time has indicated de- 
fects existing in that work and improvements that might be 
made upon it, as to the arrangement of the subjects, the mode in 
which several topics are presented, singly or in their relation to 
each other, the comparative prominence assigned to them, and 
the validity of all the proofs by which they are supported. 
There are points coming under these various heads, in which the 
“ Institutes” do not now satisfy, and we hold it to be a mark of 
the respect to which Calvin and the “ Institutes” are entitled, to 
be prepared to specify the grounds of our dissatisfaction. But 
those things about the “ Institutes,’ which do not satisfy us, are 
few and unimportant, and do not materially affect the present 
and permanent value of that great work. It is plainly in an 
entirely different sense from this, that it no longer satisfies Dr 
T. and other men of progress in the present day.- He evidently 
regards it as having proved an entire failure in to its 
main substance, its principal contents or materials, and its 
leading design. The materials of which the “ Institutes” are 
composed are, of course, just the leading doctrines of Scripture, 
according to the view which Calvinists, from Augustine to the 
present day, have always taken of their meaning and import. 
And the main question in judging of any work which sealene 
to exhibit in a scientific or systematic form the leading principles 
of Christian theology must of necessity be,—Are the materials 
of which it is composed, or the doctrines which it expounds and 
defends, accordant, in the main, with Scripture? Are they as a 
whole the views which Scripture teaches, and which it warrants 
and requires us to believe, as immutable truth resting upon 
divine authority? Every Calvinist who has read Calvin’s 
“ Institutes,” uf course, believes that the materials of which that. 
work is composed, are in the main the doctrines of God’s word, 
and therefore possessed of unchangeable verity. Most Calvinists 
have also been of opinion that the great doctrines of Christian 
theology are upon the whole about as well arranged, as ably and 


accurately expounded, and as satisfactorily and conclusively 
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defended in Calvin’s “ Institutes” as they ever have been or 
can be. Wedo nut exact of every Calvinist that he must concur 
in this commendation of Calvin’s Institutes. But, of course, no 
man can call himself a Calvinist, unless he believe that the lead- 
ing doctrines set forth in the “ Institutes” are indeed taught by 
God in his word. And it is not very likely that any man could 
be found, who, while professing to hold the Calvinistic doctrines 
taught in the “ Institutes,” should, at the same time, assert that 
either he himself, or any one else, could expound them more ably 
and defend them more conclusively than Calvin has done. 

But it is of comparatively small importance in what light the 
“Institutes” ought to be regarded, viewed merely as a specimen of 
Calvin’s powers and achievements. The only vital question 1s this 
—Are the leading doctrines taught in the “ Institutes” true and 
Scriptural? Was the theology of Calvin in its fundamental 
principles correctly derived from the word of God? This is a 
vital question. We answer it in the affirmative, and we consider 
ourselves warranted in asserting that Dr T. has answered 
it in the negative. There is, as was natural in the circumstances, 
a good deal of vagueness and confusion in his statements pe 
this subject. It was scarcely to be expected that he would at 
first speak out in an explicit and manly way. Men of p 
in theology usually require to grope their way for a time, through 
hedges and along bye-ways. But with all the vagueness and 
confusion which characterise his statements, he has, we think, 
afforded sufficient grounds for charging him with maintaining, 

Ist, That the main features of the theology of the Reforma- 
tion, the leading doctrines of the Calvinistic system, are not re- 
vealed to us in the word of God. 

2d, That the Reformers erred thoroughly in their whole theo- 
logical system, because they had erroneous notions of the true 
province of logic, of the object and design of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, and of the way and manuer in which they ought to 
be interpreted and applied in the formation of our religious 
opinions. 

3d, That the crude and erroneous notions of the Reformers in 
regard to the province of logic, and the method of explaining 
and applying Scripture being corrected and taken away, it is now 
a fixed and settled thing that all theological systems are in- 
competent. 

e believe that these three propositions exhibit accurately the 
sum and substance of Dr T.’s teaching upon the most import- 
ant subject touched on in his lectures. It would afford us 
sincere gratification if Dr T. could and would repudiate these 
views, and shew that we had no sufficient grounds for imput- 
ing them to him. But this we fear is hopeless, and the next 
best thing would be, that he should plainly admit that he holds 
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these positions in substance; and having thus come into the open 
arena, should boldly and manfully defend his convictions. The 
reputation of the Reformers, the settlement of any questions 
that may be started about the amount of the commendation that 
should be bestowed upon them, and about the grounds on which 
it should be based, all this is insignificant. But the question of 
the truth or falsehood of the theology of the Reformation is too 
important to be trifled with. There may turn out to be nothing 
formidable in the attack now made upon it, but from the mag-_ 
nitude of the interests involved, we like always to see who are 
the assailants, and what means of assault they have provided. 

A combination seems to exist at present for the purpose of 
undermining and exploding the theology of the Reformation, 
without meeting it fairly and openly in the field of argument. 
A man of higher standing than Dr t has yet reached, one who 
has rendered many important services to the cause of Christian 
truth, Mr Isaac Taylor, has lent a helping hand to this object 
by publishing (anonymously) the following statement :— 

“The creeds and the confessions of the Reformation were, indeed, 
with scrupulous care based upon the authority of Holy Scripture, 
and looking at them simply as they stood related to the manifold 
corruptions of the twelve centuries preceding, they might well 
claim to be Scriptural. But in what manner had they been framed? 
A certain class of texts having been assumed as the groundwork of 
Christian belief, then a scheme of theology is put together accord- 
ingly, whence by the means of the deductive logic, all separate articles 
of faith are to be derived. As to any passages of Scripture which 
might seem to be of another class, or which do not easily fall into 
their places in this scheme, they were either ignored, or they were 
controlled, and this to any extent that might be asked for by the 
stern necessities of the syllogistic method.” 


Dr T. has not put forth anything against the Reformers so 
outrageously discreditable as this, but he evidently occupies 
ground the same in substance, so far as concerns the erroneous- 
ness, both of the process by which they investigated divine 
truth, and of the results which they reached. He cannot, in- 
deed, be so ignorant of the history and writings of the Refor- 
mers as to be capable of believing what Mr Taylor has said 
about a “certain class of texts.” Butin all other respects there 
is a wonderful harmony between them. They concur not only. 
in the belief that. the theology of the Reformation is funda- 
mentally unsound and untenable, but also in their leading 
views of the errors attaching to the process by which this 
erroneous result was reached. They both think that it was 
the “deductive logic” that was the main cause of all the mis- 
chief, combined with certain erroneous notions of the way in 
which the Scriptures ought to be used and applied, meaning 
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by this, es aera just the doctrine of inspiration as it has 
been usually held by the Christian church, and its immediate 
consequences. They both expect an entirely new theology, 
which is to replace the superannuated logical theology of the 
Reformation. They expect this first from abandoning the 
deductive logic, and then from the introduction of new modes 
of Biblical exegesis. Mr Taylor, indeed, held out to the world 
the prospect of a new “exegetical method,” which was to work 
wonders in reforming theology. We are not aware that this exe- 
getical method has yet made its appearance. But Dr T. speaks 
as if the newand improved process of investigating divine truth, 
and of explaining and applying the Bible, were already in o 

tion, and had already succeeded, not only in bringing down 
Calvinism to the dust, but even in doing something to intro- 
duce a simpler and sounder theology. In the quotation we 
have given from him, he calls it a certain “ spirit of interpret- 
ing Scripture,” which he describes in terms very magniloquent, 
but not such as to convey to us any very definite idea of what 
this spirit is, or where it is to be found. We would like to 
know something about this “ spirit of interpreting Scripture,” 
which is to work such wonders, and to effect such improvements 
in theology. But as Dr T. assures us that it “could hardl 
have been intelligible to Calvin,” we fear we must renounce all 
ag ~ of ever catching a glimpse of its import. 

r T.’s work contains no theological discussion, and there- 
fore we are not called upon to engage in theological discussion 
in reviewing it. There is no distinct specification of what it is in 
the theology of the Reformation, or in the system of Calvinism, 
which is unsound and untenable. There is no specification of 
what it was that was erroneous in those old modes of reasoning 
or of biblical exegesis, which led to the temporary triumph of 
Calvinism, or of what are the grounds of that new “ spirit of 
interpreting Scripture,” which has demolished Calvinism and 
introduced a sounder, that is, a more scanty and obscure, theo- 
logy. We do not refer to the absence of anything of this sort, 
as if it were a defect in a book, which does not profess to dis- 
cuss theological topics. We refer to it for the purpose, first, of 
expressing a doubt whether it was quite right and fair in Dr 
T. to introduce what has so unfavourable a bearing upon the 
theology generally professed in Scotland, without entering into 
theological discussion, or setting forth with some fulness the 
grounds of the views expressed ; and, second, of shewing that 
we are not called on, in reviewing Dr T.’s book, to en in 
theological discussion, since he has not given us anything 
distinct and substantial to answer. 

The nearest approach to anything like definiteness, which Dr 
T. makes under this general head of the theology of the Refor- 
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mation, is an allegation to the effect, that the Reformers formed 
their system of doctrine by carrying to an unwarranted length 
the practice of drawing inferences from Seripture statements, 
and by exercising greatly too much their logical faculties in 
classifying, combining, and expanding the materials which 
Scripture affords. But even this is only a vague generality, of 
no real value or use, apart from its proved applicability to actual 
processes of investigation which have been adopted by indivi- 
duals or bodies of men, and to actual theological results which 
have been brought out. Noone can well dispute, that men are 
entitled and bound to use their intellectual powers, not only in 
investigating the meaning of particular statements, but in clas- 
sifying and combining a number of statements, in order to 
bring out as the result the full teaching of Scripture upon the 
subject to which the statements relate, and that we are to re- 
ceive, as resting upon divine authority, not only what is “ ex- 
pressly set down in Scripture,” but also what “may, by good 
and necessary consequence, be deduced from Scripture.” It is 
admitted, on the other hand, that men have often gone too far 
in making deductions from Scriptural statements, and espe- 
cially, what is with many a great bugbear in the present day, 
in making deductions from doctrines assumed to be y 
established, upon the principle of what is sometimes called the 
analogy of faith. But though these are dangers to be guarded 
against, we fear that no rules can be laid down, marking out 
distinctly what is warrantable and legitimate in these respects, 
and what is not ; and, therefore, no decision upon these points 
can be founded upon mere vague general declamation about 
dangers and excesses. Each case in which error, either in the 
etre adopted, or in the result brought out, is alleged, must 

e judged of and decided upon its own merits. The theology 
of the Reformers is not to be set aside, merely because men 
have often gone to an extreme in making deductions from 
Scriptural statements, nor even because they themselves have 
sometimes erred in this respect. We insist that their theology, 
as a whole, and every doctrine which enters into their system, 
shall be judged of fairly and fully i the standard of Scrip- 
ture, and of Scripture used and applied according to its real 
character and design. We embrace the theology of the Refur- 
mation just because we think we can prove, that all the parti- 
cular doctrines which constitute it are taught in Scripture, 
rightly interpreted and applied ; and while, on the one and, 
we undertake the responsibility of asserting and proving this, 
we must, on the other hand, insist that any one who repudiates 
the theology of the Reformation, shall distinctly ify what 
the errors of the system are, and bring forward the evidence 
from Scripture that they are errors, 
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But Dr T assures us (p. 169) that Mr Mansel, in his Bamp- 
ton Lectures, has conclusively established the incompetency 
of all theological systems whatever. Mr Mansel has not 
proved, and has not professed to prove, this. We expressed in 
our number for April last, our sense both of the excellencies 
and the defects of Mr Mansel’s book, and we cannot now 
dwell upon that subject. Its fundamental principle is really 
and in substance just the doctrine which has always been a 
familiar corumaiiinhdin with orthodox divines, viz, that the 
human faculties are unable adequately to comprehend all 
truths and all their relations, and that men have therefore no 
right to make their full comprehension of doctrines, or their per- 
ception of the accordance of doctrines with each other, the test 
or standard of their truth. And the principal merit of the 
work is, that it brings out this very important but very obvious 
and familiar principle in a philosophic dress, establishes it upon 
philosophic grounds, and connects it with the best philosophy 
of the age. The most legitimate and valuable application of 
Mr Mansel’s principles, so far as theological subjects are con- 
cerned, is to expose the unwarrantable presumption of the 
objections commonly adduced against the leading doctrines 
that seem to be taught in Scripture, on the ground of their 
— contrariety to reason. e admit that his principles 
would also preclude the competency of founding a positive 
argument in support of the mysterious doctrines of theology, 
on what may be called rationalistic grounds derived from their 
intrinsic nature or mutual relation. But this is not sufficient 
to warrant Dr T.’s allegation that they establish the incompe- 
tency of all theological systems, because it is not by any such 
unwarrantable rationalistic process that theological systems are 
formed. The advocates of every theological system profess to 
find in Scripture all the materials of which their system is 
composed, and to be prepared to defend every doctrine they 
hold and their system as a whole, by the authority of Scrip- 
ture. The Reformers professed to derive their whole theology 
from Scripture, and undertook to produce evidence from Scrip- 
ture for every doctrine they inculcated. And so do all Calvin- 
ists still. They may find some confirmation of their doctrines 
individually, and of their system as a whole, in considerations 
derived from natural reason and the exercise of their logical 
faculties. But they refer to Scripture as affording the chief 
direct positive proof of all they vinthiont they undertake toshew 
that the materials which Scripture furnishes, rightly and ration- 
ally used and applied, establish every part of their theological 
system. Calvinists do not pretend, that when they have proved 
some one of their doctrines from Scripture, they can derive all 
their other doctrines from this one, by mere logical deduction. 
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They profess to produce direct positive proof from Scripture, 
sufficient to establish every one of them, and to have recourse 
to rational considerations only for ‘confirming the proof, and, 
especially, for answering, or rather disposing of, objections. 
In regard, then, to every one of the doctrines which enter into 
our theological system, we profess to shew, that it accurately 
expresses or embodies the sum and substance of what is asserted 
or indicated in Scripture upon the point. There is nothing in 
Mansel’s “ Bampton Lectures,” or anywhere else, which proves, 
or even appears to prove, that there is anything in this pro- 
cess which is incompetent or unwarrantable, or involves a 
transgression of the just “limits of religious thought.” If 
there be men who mainly rest the truth of their doctrines 
individually, or of their systems as a whole, upon any other 
ground than this reasonable and competent application of 
Scriptural materials, they cannot plead on their behalf the ex- 
ample of the Reformers, or of any of the best defenders of Cal- 
vinism. We base all the doctrines of our system upon state- 
ments contained in Scripture, we undertake to prove them by 
a fair and rational application of the materials which Scripture 
furnishes, and there is no ground for alleging that the pro- 
cesses required in doing this, whether conducted so as to lead in 
int of fact to a correct result in any particular case or not, go 
eyond the fair and legitimate exercise of men’s mental powers. 
We are entitled to demand that our scriptural proofs shall be 
fairly faced and disposed of, in place of the whole subject being 
set aside as incompetent, upon the ground of a piece of palpa- 
bly irrelevant metaphysics. 

These remarks may be illustrated by selecting an instance 
of a particular doctrine, and we shall choose with this view 
the great doctrine of justification, which, in some aspects, may 
be regarded as the great distinguishing feature of the theology 
of the Reformation. 

Dr T. has given (p. 82) a statement of this great doctrine of 
Luther in a somewhat mystical and not very intelligible style, 
to which it is not worth while to advert. What we have todo 
with at present is this, that he complains, that Luther and the 
defenders of the theology of the Reformation, in place of being 
contented with some vague generalities upon this subject, 
should, by definition and exposition, have drawn it out into 
precise and definite propositions, alleging in substance that 
the whole process by which this is done is unwarrantable and _ 
incompetent, and that the result is not truth, but error. Let 
us take one of these precise and definite descriptions of justifi- 
cation, and see how the case stands; and in order to give Dr 
T. every advantage, we shall select it from a period when 
the odious process of what he calls “ultra-definition” had been 
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carried somewhat farther than was done by the Reformers, 
and when, of course, all that he reckons so objectionable was 
most fully developed. About the middle of the seventeenth 
century, an assembly of divines put forth the following state- 
ment of what they believed to be taught in Scripture on the 
subject of justification :— 

“Those whom God effectually calleth, he also freely justifieth ; 
not by infusing righteousness into them, but by pardoning their sins 
and by accounting and accepting their persons as righteous; not 
for anything wrought in them, or done by them, but for Christ's 
sake alone; not by imputing faith itself, the act of believing, or any 
other evangelical obedience to them as their righteousness, but by 
imputing the obedience and satisfaction of Christ unto them, the 
receiying and resting on him and his righteousness by faith, whic 
faith they have not of themselyes—it is the gift of God.”—(West- 
minster Confession of Faith, c. xi.) 


Every one acquainted with the history of theological dis- 
cussion, knows that this remarkable statement not only affirms, 
positively and explicitly, certain great truths, but, by plain im- 
piestien, denies certain errors opposed to them, which have 

een held by Papists and Arminians to be taught in Scripture ; 
and the question raised by it is this, Are the doctrines as- 
serted, or the doctrines denied, here, revealed to us in Scrip- 
ture as true? It is quite possible that some men may refuse 
to adopt either of these alternatives, and may contend that 
Scripture teaches a third doctrine upon the subject of justifica- 
tion, different from either, or that it does not teach any definite 
doctrine whatever upon the points here brought under con- 
sideration, and furnishes no materials for an intelligent and 
rational decision among the contending creeds. Our position 
upon the subject is clear and decided, and we wish to under- 
stand distinctly the position of any one whose views upon 
these matters we may be called upon to consider. We believe 
that the statement quoted from the Confession of Faith presents 
an accurate embodiment of the sum and substance of what 
Scripture warrants and requires us to believe upon the subject 
of justification ; and we hold ourselves bound to produce, in suit- 
able circumstances, the Scripture proof that all the Protestant 
Calvinistic doctrines there asserted are true, and that all the 
Popish and Arminian doctrines there denied are false. In what 
precise way Dr T. would define his position in regard to this 
matter, we can scarcely venture to say. We presume he will 
not venture to affirm, that he believes either the one or the 
other set of opinions to be taught in Scripture, and to be 
binding upon men’s consciences. He is not likely, we should 
engpont to put forth a third set of opinions upon these points, 
different from the other two. The ground which, it would 
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seem, he must take, in order to escape from the degradation 
of professing, in this nineteenth eentury, a precise set of opinions 
upon justification, is to maintain that Scripture does not furnish 
materials for laying down any such definite doctrines upon 
the subject. And this can be established only in one or other 
of two ways, either by producing some direct general proof of 
it 2 priori, as an abstract position, or by following the-method 
of exhaustion and proving in detail, that not one of the 
attempts which have been made to deduce a definite doctrine 
of justification from Scriptural materials has succéeded. 
There is thus a vast deal to [ done beyond what has ever yet 
been attempted, before the great doctrine of justification, as 
set forth in the confessions of the Reformed churches, can be 
exploded, and the way opened up for restoring that obscurity 
and confusion, in regard to the way of a sinner’s justification, 
which the Reformers did so much to dissipate, and which the 
men of progress in the present day seem so anxious to bring 
back. 

There is one theological topic on which Dr T. has given 
soniething like a deliverance, and it may be worth while to 
advert to it as a specimen of the new or advanced theology. 
In treating of the controversy between Luther and Erasmus 
on the subject of the bondage or servitude of the will, he gives 
the following sage and satisfactory deliverance regarding it :-— 


“Tt would be idle for us to enter into the merits of this contro- 
versy ; and, in truth, its merits are no longer to us what they were to 
the combatants themselves. The course of opinion has altered this 
as well as many other points of dispute, so that under the same 
names we no longer really discuss the same things. There are pro- 
bably none, with any competent knowledge of the subject, who 
would care any longer to defend the exact position either of Luther 
orof Erasmus. Both are right, and both are wrong. Man is free, 
and yet grace is needful; and the philosophic refinements of 
Erasmus, and the wild exaggerations of Luther, have become mere 
historic dust, which would only raise a cloud by being disturbed.” 
(P. 52.) 


And in referring to the same point as controverted between 
Calvin and Pighius, he disposes of it in this way :— 


“So far as the merits of the controversy are concerned, it cannot 
be said that he is any more successful than the German Reformer. 
He is here and everywhere more simple and cautious in his state- 
ments, but his cold reiterations and evasions really no more touch 
the obvious difficulties, than Luther’s heated paradoxes.” (P, 123.) 


The controversy, then, about the bondage of the will, 
to which the Reformers attached so much importance in their 
discussions with the Romanists, and the Calvinists in their dis- 
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cussions with the Arminians, Dr T. pronounces to have been 
a mere logomachy—a question of no practical importance 
whatever, unworthy, it would seem, of receiving any serious 
consideration. Here, again, we fear that Dr T.’s deliverance 
must be held to imply a denial, that the doctrine taught by 
the Reformers is really revealed to us in Scripture. That 
doctrine, as set forth by the Westminster Divines, is, that 
“man, by his fall into a state of sin, hath wholly lost all 
ability of will to any spiritual good accompanying salvation.” 
Luther, in defending this doctrine, in reply to mus, has 
made some rash and exaggerated statements, which no one 
adopts. But Calvin, in defending the same doctrine, in repl 
to Pighius, has, as Dr T. admits, avoided these excesses. An 
independently of all peculiarities of individuals, we would like 
to know how Dr. T. would deal with the doctrine as stated 
by the Westminster Divines. Is that, too, a mere logomachy, 
which is just as true and as false as the opposite doctrine 
taught by Papists and Arminians? Are there really no ma- 
terials in Scripture for deciding either for or against the great 
Reformation Soondon of the bondage or servitude of the will 
of fallen man to sin? Is the whole of the process of in- 
vestigating the meaning of Scripture for the decision of 
that question, as it has been conducted on both sides, 
unwarrantable and illegitimate? Or is there really an utter 
want of materials in Scripture for determining the question 
either on the one side or on the other? The way in which 
Dr T. has spoken in regard to this important doctrine of the 
Reformation, suggests and warrants such questions as these ; 
and we would like to see him meet them, as well as those for- 
merly proposed in regard to justification, openly and manfully, 
in order that we might, if possible, learn something about that 
“‘ spirit of interpreting Scripture,” of which Dr T discourses so 
magniloquently and unintelligibly, and by which Scripture 
seems to be rendered so inadequate to be a light unto our feet 
and a lamp unto our path. 

There is another important subject, in regard to which the 
Reformers have been generally regarded as having rendered 
good service to mankind, viz. the right organisation of the 

hristian church. This, in one aspect, might be compre- 


hended under the general head of theology or doctrine, as it 
consists essentially in bringing out a portion of the mind and 
will of God, as revealed in his wor But it is common, 
and in some respects useful, to distinguish them, and Dr T. 
has given them a — treatment. The questions to be 


entertained and settled upon this subject are these, Has 
God given us in his word any indications of his will with re- 
spect to the worship and government of his church, which are 
binding in all ages? and if he has, What are they ? 
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It is generally conceded that the Reformers restored the 
church to a large measure of apostolic purity and simplicity 
with respect to worship and government. But it cannot be 
said that they reckoned this matter so important as the resto- 
ration of sound doctrine, or that they were to so large an extent 
of one mind in the conclusions to which they came. In this, as 
well as in theology, more strictly so called, Calvin was the great 
master-mind, who stamped his impress most distinctly upon 
the church of that and of every rubseguent period. His own 
eontributions to the establishment of principle and the de- 
velopment of truth, were greater in regard to church organi- 
zation than in regard to any other department of discussion, 
of such magnitude and importance, indeed, in their bearing 
upon the whole subject of the church, as naturally to suggest 
a comparison with the achievements of Sir Isaac Newton in 
unfolding the true principles of the solar system. The Chris- 
tian church is mainly indebted to Calvin, much more than to 
any other man, for bringing out distinctly, pressing upon 
general attention, and establishing, the following great prin- 
ciples :-— 

‘et, That it is unwarrantable and unlawful to introduce 
into the government and worship of the church anything 
which has not the positive sanction of Scripture. 


2d, That the church, though it consiste properly and 
primarily only of the elect or of believers, and though, there- 


fore, visibility and organization are not » a8 papists 
allege they are, to its existence, is under a positive obliga- 
tion to be organized, if possible, as a visible society, and to 
organized in all things, so far as possible,—its office-bearers, 
ordinances, worship, and general administration and arrange- 
ments,—in accordance with what is prescribed or indicated 
upon these points in the New Testament. 

3d, That the fundamental principles, or leading features of 
what is usually called presbyterian church government, are 
indicated with sufficient clearness in the New Testament, as 
permanently binding upon the church. 

4th, That the church should be altogether free and indepen- 
dent of civil control, and should conduct its own distinct and 
- independent government by presbyters and synods, while the 
civil power is called upon to afford it protection and support. 

5th, That human laws, whether about civil or ecclesiastical 
things, and whether proceeding from civil or ecclesiastical 
authorities, do not, per se—t.¢., irrespective of their being sanc- 
tioned by the authority of God,—impose an obligation upon the 
conscience. 

Calvin professed to find all these principles more or less 
clearly taught in Scripture; and we hobs no doubt that he 
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succeeded in proving that they are all sanctioned by the word 
of God, and a thus they may be said to embody the perma- 
nent, binding, constitution of the Christian church. We do not 
say that none of these principles had ever been enunciated 
till Calvin proclaimed them. But some of them had never 
before been so clearly and explicitly set forth. None of them 
had ever before been so fully brought out in their true mean- 
ing, and in their complete evidence. And the presentation of 
them all in combination, expounded and defended with consum- 
mate ability, and at the same time with admirable moderation 
and good sense, furnishes a contribution to the right permanent 
organization of the Christian church such as no man ever 
made before, and no man could have an opportunity of making 
again. Calvin may be said, in a sense, to have settled perma- 
nently the constitution of the Christian church, not by as- 
suming any jurisdiction over it, or by any mere exercise of his 
own talents and sagacity, but simply because God was pleased to 
make him the instrument of bringing out from the sacred 
Scriptures the great leading principles, bearing upon the or- 
ganization of the church, which till that time had been very 
much overlooked, and had been far from exerting their proper 
influence. We believe that the leading principles which Calvin 
inculcated in regard to the organization of the church, never 
have been, and never can be, successfully assailed ; while there 
is certainly no possibility of any one being able again to bring 
out from Scripture a contribution of anything like equal value. 

Of course, every thing depends upon the settlement of the 
question, whether or not these principles are taught in Scrip- 
ture, as truth revealed for the permanent guidance of the 
church. The general process by which this is to be investi- 
gated and ascertained, is ectly competent and legitimate 
in all its features, though opposite conclusions have been 
brought out by different parties who professed to follow it. It 
has been contended, 

Ist, That Scripture sanctions the great principles above 
stated, as the permanent constitution of the church. 

2d, That Scripture teaches something which is different 
from, or exclusive of, or opposed to, these principles, upon all 
or most of the points to which they relate. 

3d, That little or nothing bearing upon matters of worship 
and government is prescribed to, or imposed upon, the church, 
and that there are no adequate materials for deciding upon the 
truth or falsehood of the two preceding positions. 

Something plausible may be adduced in support of each of 
these three positions. But the question is, Which of them is 
true? which has really the sanction of Scripture? We embrace 
the first of them, and profess to be able to establish it byan accu- 
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rate exposition and a reasonable application of materials which 
Scripture furnishes. The third of these positions is in sub- 
stance that which is maiutained by Dr T. and other latitudi- 
narians. He seems to think, that except, perhaps, in regard 
to some great general principles, so evident as scarcely to 
leave room for a difference of opinion, the church is left at 
liberty to settle questions about government and worship for 
herself, in the way which she may think best at the time and 
in the circumstances; that the views upon these subjects 
brought out by Calvin and the Reformers, though improve- 
ments upon the previous condition of things and well suited 
to the times, furnish nothing like a pattern of what ought to 
be the permanent state of the church ; and that Scripture can- 
not be shewn to afford materials for deciding those contro- 
versies which have been carried on between different churches 
about questions of government and worship. These are the 
sort of notions which he indicates plainly enough in such 
passages as the following— 


“There are two distinct views that may be taken of this part of 
Calvin’s work. It presents itself, on the one hand, as a moral in- 
fluence—a conservative spiritual discipline suited to the time, as it 
was called forth by it; and on the other hand, as a new theory, or 
definite reconstitution of the church. In the first point of view, it 
is almost wholly admirable ; in the second, it will be found unable 
to maintain itself any more than the Catholic theory which it so far 
displaced,” (p. 175). “It is a very different subject that is before 
us when we turn to contemplate the theocracy of Calvin, in its 
formal expression and basis as a new and definite outline of church 
government, In this respect he made more an apparent than a real 
advance upon the old Catholic theocracy. He took up the old principle 
from a different and higher basis, but in a hardly less arbitrary and 
external manner. There is a kingdom of divine truth and righteous- 
ness, he said, and Scripture, not the priesthood, is its basis. The 
Divine Word, and not Roman tradition, is the foundation of the 
spiritual eommonwealth. So far all right; so far Calvin had got 
hold of a powerful truth against the corrupt historical pretensions of 
Popery. But he at once went much farther than this, and said, not 
tentatively, or in a spirit of rational freedom, but dogmatically, 
aod in a spirit of arbitrariness, tainted with the very falsehood from 
whose thraldom he sought to deliver men, “this is the form of 
the Divine kingdom presented in Scripture,” (p. 179). “ Presby- 
terianism became the peculiar church order of a free Protestantism, 
carrying with it everywhere, singularly enough, as one of the very 
agencies of its free moral influence, an inquisitorial authority re- 
sembling that of the Calvinistic consistory. It rested, beyond doubt, 
on a true divine order, else it never could have attained this histori- 


cal success. But it also involved from the beginning a corrupting 
stain in the very way in which it put forth its divine warrant. It 
not merely asserted itself to be wise and conformable to Scripture, 
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and therefore divine, but it claimed the direct impress of a divine 
right for all its details and applications. This gave it strength and 
influence in a rude and uncritical age, but it planted in it from the 
first an element of corruption. The great conception which it 
embodied was impaired at the root by being fixed in a stagnant and 
inflexible system, which became identified with the conception as 
not only equally but specially divine,” (p. 181). ‘ But were not 
these ‘elements,’ some will say, really biblical? did not Calvin 
establish his church polity and church discipline upon Scripture ? 
and is not this a warrantable course ? Assuredly not, in the spirit 
in which he did it. The fundamental source of the mistake is here. 
The Christian Scriptures are a revelation of divine truth, and not a 
revelation of church polity. They not only do not lay down the 
outline of such a polity, but they do not even give the adequate and 
conclusive hints of one ; and for the best of all reasons, that it would 
have been entirely contrary to the spirit of Christianity to have done 
so; and because, in point of fact, the conditions of human progress 
do not admit of the imposition of any unvarying system of govern- 
ment, ecclesiastical or civil. The system adopts itself to the life, 
everywhere expands with it, or narrows with it, but is nowhere in 
any particular form the absolute condition of life. A definite out- 
line of church polity, therefore, or a definite code of social ethics, is 
nowhere given in the New Testament, and the spirit of it is entirely 
hostile to the absolute assertion of either the one or the other,” 
(p. 182-3). 


In order to establish his position, Dr T. is bound either to pro- 
duce Scripture evidence in support of the general notions or 
maxims on which he bases it, or else to prove in detail the 
utter inadequacy of all the attempts which have been made to 
shew, that any definite views in regard to government and 
worship ought permanently to guide the churches of Christ. 
We profess to establish our position by both these classes of 
argument. In so far as we profess to lay down any general 
rules whether of an imperative or of a prohibitory character, 
and in so far as we urge any specific arrangements as perma- 
nently binding, we undertake to produce sufficient evidence 
from Scripture for all we assert or require. Dr T. has not 
entered upon any defence of the ground he has taken upon 
this subject ; and, therefore, we are not called upon to discuss it. 
But as the loose and dangerous views which he has put forth 
are very prevalent in the meee day, and as they are by no 
means destitute of plausibility, while, at the same time, we 
are persuaded that a large share of the favour they have met 
with, is to be ascribed to ignorance and misapprehension, we 
shall take the opportunity of making a few explants obser- 
vations regarding them. 

Of the views generally held by the Reformers on the subject 
of the organization of the church, there are two which have 
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been always very offensive to men of a loose and latitudinarian 
tendency,—viz, the alleged unlawfulness of introducing into 
the worship and government of the church any thing which is 
not positively warranted by Scripture, and the permanent bind- 
ing obligation of a particular form of church government. The 
second of these principles may be ed, in one aspect of it, 
as comprehended in the first. But it may be proper to make 
a few observations upon them separately, in the order in which 
they have now been stated. 

The Lutheran and Anglican sections of the Reformers held 
a somewhat looser view upon these subjects than was approved 
of by Calvin. They generally held that the church might 
warrantably introduce innovations into its government and 
worship, which might seem fitted to be useful, provided it 
could not be shewn that there was anything in Scripture which 
expressly prohibited or discountenanced them, thus laying the 
onus probandi, in so far as Scripture is concerned, upon those 
who opposed the introduction of innovations. The Calvinistic 
section of the Reformers, following their great master, adopted 
a stricter rule, and were of opinion, that there are sufficiently 
plain indications in Scripture itself, that it was Christ’s mind 
and will, that nothing should be introduced into the govern- 
ment and worship of the church, unless a positive warrant for 
it could be found in Scripture. This principle was adopted 
and acted upon by the English Puritans and the Scottish 
Presbyterians ; and we are persuaded that it is the only true 
and safe principle applicable to this matter. 

The principle is, in a sense, a very wide and sweeping one. 
But it is purely prohibitory or exclusive ; and the practical 
effect of it, if it were fully carried out, would just be to leave 
the church in the condition in which it was left by the 
apostles, in so far as we have any means of information ; 
a result, surely, which need not very alarming, except 
to those who think that they themselves have very superior 
powers for improving and adorning the church by their inven- 
tions. The principle ought to be understood in a common 
sense way, and we ought to be satisfied with reasonable evi- 
dence of its truth. Those who dislike this principle, from 
whatever cause, usually try to run us into difficulties by putting 
a very stringent construction upon it, and thereby giving 
it an appearance of absurdity, or by demanding an unreason- 
able amount of evidence to establish it. The principle must 
be interpreted and explained in the exercise of common sense. 
One obvious modification of it is suggested in the first chapter 
of the Westminster Confession, where it is acknowledged “that 
there are some rst sc concerning the worship of God 
and government of the church, common to human actions and 
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societies, which are to be ordered by the light of nature and 
Christian prudence, according to the general rules of the word, 
which are always to be observed.” But even this distinction 
between things and circumstances cannot always be applied 
very certainly ; that is, cases have occurred in which there 
might be room for a difference of opinion, whether a proposed 
regulation or arrangement was a distinct thing in the way of 
innovation, or merely a circumstance attaching to an autho- 
rised thing and requiring to be regulated. Difficulties and 
differences of opinions may arise about details, even when 
sound judgment and good sense are brought to bear upon the 
interpretation and application of the principle ; but this affords 
no ground for denying or doubting the truth or soundness of 
the principle itself. 

In regard to questions of this sort there are two my fog 
extremes, into which one-sided minds are apt to fall, and both 
of which ought to be guarded against. The one is to stick 
rigidly and doggedly to a arial entail, refusing to admit 
that any limitations or qualifications ought to be permitted in 
applying it; and the other is to reject the principle altogether, 
as if it had no truth or soundness about it, merely because it 
manifestly cannot be carried out without some exceptions and 
modifications, and because difficulties may be raised about 
some of the details of its application which cannot always be 
very easily solved. Both these extremes have been often ex- 
hibited in connection with this principle. Both of them are 
natural, but both are unreasonable, and both indicate a want 
of sound judgment. The right course is to ascertain, if pos- 
sible, whether or not the principle be true, and if there seem 
to be sufficient evidence of its truth, then to seek to make a 
reasonable and judicious application of it. 

With regard to the Scripture evidence of the truth of the prin- 
i ae we do not allege that it is very direct, explicit, and over- 
whelming. It is not of akind likely to satisfy the coarse, mate- 
rial, literalists, who can see nothing in the Bible but what is as- 
serted in express terms. But it is, we think, amply sufficient to 
convince those who, without any prejudice against it, are ready 
to submit their minds to the fair impression of what Scripture 
seems to have been intended toteach. The general principle of 
the unlawfulness of introducing into the government and wor- 
ship of the church anything which cannot be shewn to have 
positive Scriptural sanction, can, we think, be deduced from the 
word of God by good and necessary consequence. We do not 
mean, at present, to adduce the proof, but merely to indicate 
where it is to be found. The truth of this principle, as a 
general rule for the guidance of the Church, is plainly coouah 
involved in what Scripture teaches, concerning its own suffi- 
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ciency and perfection as a rule of faith and practice, concern- 
ing God’s exclusive right to determine in what way he ought 
to be worshipped, concerning Christ’s exclusive right to settle 
the constitution, laws, and arrangements of his kingdom, con- 
cerning the unlawfulness of will worship, and concerning the 
utter unfitness of men for the function which they have so 
often and so boldly usurped in this matter. The fair applica- 
tion of these various Scriptural views taken in combination, 
along with the utter want of any evidence on the other side, 
seems to us quite sufficient to shut out the lawfulness of intro- 
ducing the inventions of men into the government and worship 
of the Christian church, 

There is no force in the presumption, that, because so little 
in regard to the externals of the Church is fixed by Scriptural 
authority, therefore much was left to be regulated by human 
wisdom, as experience might suggest or as the varying condi- 
tion of the church might seem to require. For, on the con- 
trary, every view suggested by Scripture of Christianity and 
the Church, indicates, that Christ intended his church to re- 
main permanently in the condition of simplicity as to outward 
arrangements, in which his apostles were guided to leave it. 
And never certainly has there been a case in which it has 
been more fully established by experience, that the foolishness 
of God, as the apostle says, is wiser than men, that what 
seems to many men very plausible and very wise, is utter 
folly, and tends to frustrate the very objects which it was de- 
signed to serve. Of the innumerable inventions of men in- 
troduced into the government and worship of the church, 
without any warrant from Scripture, but professedly as being 
indicated by the wisdom of experience, or by the Christian 
consciousness of a particular age or country, to be fitted to 
promote the great ends of the church, not one can with any 
plausibility be shewn to have had a tendency to contribute, or 
to have in fact contributed, to the end contemplated; while, 
taken in the mass, and of course no limitation can be put to 
them unless the principle we maintain be adopted, they have 
inflicted fearful injury upon the best interests of the church. 
There is a remarkable statement of Dr Owen’s on this subject, 
which has been often quoted, but not more frequently than it 
deserves; it is this—‘“The principle that the church hath 
power to institute any thing or ceremony belonging to the 
worship of God, either as to matter or manner, beyond 
observance of such circumstances as necessarily attend such 
ordinances as Christ himself hath instituted, lies at the bottom 
of all the horrible superstition and idolatry, of all the confu- 
sion, blood, persecution, and wars, that have for so long a sea- 
son spread themselves over the face of the Christian world.” 
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It is no doubt very gratifying to the pride of men to think that 
they, in the exercise of their wisdom, brought to bear upon 
the experience of the past history of the church, or, to accom- 
modate our statement to the prevalent views and phraseo- 
logy of the present day, in the exercise of their own Christian 
consciousness, their own spiritual tact and discernment, car 
introduce improvements upon the nakedness and simplicity oi 
the church as it was left by the apostles. Perhaps the bes; 
mode of dealing with such persons, is to call upon them te 
exemplify their own general principle, by producing specifi¢ 
instances from among the innumerable innovations that have 
been introduced into the church in past ages, by which they 
are prepared to maintain that the interests of religion have 
been benefited, or if they decline this, to call upon them for a 
specimen of the innovations, possessed of course of this bene- 
ficial character and tendency, which they themselves have 
devised and would wish to have introduced ; and then to under- 
take to shew, what would be no very difficult task, that these 
innovations, whether selected or invented, have produced, 01 
would produce if tried, effects the very reverse of what they 
would ascribe to them. 

There is a strange fallacy which seems to mislead men in 
forming an estimate of the soundness and importance of this 
principle. Because this principle has been often brought out 
in connection with the discussion of matters which, viewed in 
themselves, are very unimportant, such as rites and ceremonies, 
vestments and organs, crossings, kneelings, bowings, and other 
such ineptiw, some men seem to think that it partakes of 
the intrinsic littleness of these things, and that the men who 
defend and try to enforce it, find their most congenial occupation 
in fighting about these small matters, and exhibit great bigotry 
and narrow-mindedness in bringing the authority of God and 
the testimony of Scripture to bear upon such a number of 
paltry points. Many fave been led to entertain such views as 
these of the English Puritans and of the Scottish Presbyterians, 
and very much upon the ground of their maintenance of this 
principle. Now, it should be quite sufficient to prevent or 
neutralize this impression to shew, as we think can be done, 
Ist, That the principle is taught with sufficient plainness in 
Scripture, and that therefore it ought to be professed and ap- 
plied to the regulation of ecclesiastical affairs. 2d, That, 
viewed in itself, it is large, liberal, and comprehensive, such 
as seems in no way unbecoming its Divine author, and in 
no way unsuitable to the dignity of the church as a divine 
institution, giving to God his rightful place of supremacy, and 
to the church, as the body of Christ, its rightful position of 
elevated simplicity and purity. 3d, That, when contem- 
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plated in connection with the ends of the church, it is in full 
accordance with everything suggested by an enlightened and 
searching survey of the tendencies of human nature, and the 
testimony of all past experience. And with respect to the 
connection above referred to, on which the impression we are 
combating is chiefly based, it is surely plain that, in so far as 
it exists de facto, this is owing, not to anything in the ten- 
dencies of the principle itself or of its supporters, but to the 
folly and presumption of the men who, in defiance of this prin- 
ciple, would obtrude human inventions into the government 
and worship of the church, or who insist upon retaining them 
permanently after they have once got admittance. The 
principle suggests no rites nor ceremonies, no schemes or 
arrangements ; it is purely negative and prohibitory. Its 
supporters never devise innovations and press them upon the 
church. The principle itself precludes this. It is the de- 
niers of this principle, and they alone, who invent and obtrude 
innovations; and they are responsible for all the mischiefs 
that ensue from the discussions and contentions to which these 
things have given rise. 

Men, under the pretence of curing the defects and short- 
comings, the nakedness and bareness, attaching to ecclesiasti- 
cal arrangements as set before us in the New Testament, have 
been constantly proposing innovations and improvements in 
government and worship. The question is, How ought these 
proposals to have been received? Our answer is, there is a 
great general Scriptural principle which shuts them all out. 
We refuse even to enter into the consideration of what is 
alleged in support of them. It is enough for us that they have 
no positive sanction from Scripture. On this ground we 
refuse to admit them, and where they have crept in, we insist 
upon their being turned out, although upon this latter point, 
Calvin, with his usual magnanimity, was always willing to 
have a reasonable regard to times and circumstances, and to 
the weaknesses and infirmities of the parties concerned. This 
is really all that we have to do with the mass of trumpery, 
that has been brought under discussion in connection with 
these subjects. We find plainly enough indicated in Scrip- 
ture a great ‘comprehensive principle, suited to the dignity 
and importance of the great subject to which it relates, the 
right administration of the church of Christ,—a principle “ma- 
jestic in its own simplicity.” We apply this principle to the 
mass of paltry stuff that has been devised for the purpose of 


improving and adorning the church, and thereby we sweep it 
all away. This is all that we have to do with these small 
matters. We have no desire to know or to do anything about 
them; and when they are obtruded upon us by our opponents, 
we take our stand upon a higher platfurm, and refuse to look 
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at them. This is plainly the true state of the case; and yet 
attempts are constantly made, and not wholly without suc- 
cess, to represent these small matters and the discussions to 
which they have given rise, as distinctively characteristic of 
English Puritans and Scottish Presbyterians; whereas, in all 
their intrinsic littleness and paltriness, they are really charac- 
—— only of those who contend for introducing or retaining 
them. 

It was a great service, then, that Calvin rendered to the 
church when he brought out and established this principle, in 
correction of the looser views held by the Lutheran and Angli- 
can Reformers. If all the Protestant churches had cordially 
adopted and faithfully followed this simple but comprehensive 
and commanding principle, this would certainly have prevented 
a fearful amount of mischief, and would, in all probability, 
have effected a vast amount of good. There is good ground to 
believe, that in that case the Protestant churches would have 
been all along far more cordially united together, and more 
active and successful in opposing their great common enemies, 
Popery and Infidelity, and in advancing the cause of their 
common Lord and Master. 

There is another principle that was generally held by the 
Reformers, though not peculiar to them, which is very offen- 
sive to Dr T. and other latitudinarians, viz, the Scriptural 
authority or jus divinum of one particular form of church 
government. This general principle has been held by most 
men who have felt any real honest interest in religious matters, 
whether they had adopted Popish, Prelatic, Presbyterian, or 
Congregational views of what the government of the church 
should be. The first persons who gave prominence to a nega- 
tion of this principle, were the original defenders of the Church 
of England in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, Archbishop Whitgift 
and his associates, who scarcely ventured to claim a Scriptural 
sanction for the constitution of their church. They have not 
been generally followed in this by the more modern defenders 
of the Church of England, who have commonly claimed a 
divine right for their government, and not a few of whom 
have gone the length of unchurching Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists. But they have been followed by some men in 
every age who seemed anxious to escape from the controlling au- 
thority of Scripture, that they might be more at liberty to gratify 
their own fancies, or to prosecute their own selfish interests. 

From the time of Whitgift and Hooker down to the present 
day, it has been a common misrepresentation of the views 
of jure divino anti-prelatists, to allege, that they claimed a 
divine right—a positive Scripture sanction, for the details of 
their system of government. Dr T. seems to have thought it. 
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impossible to dispense with this misrepresentation, and accord- 
ingly he tells us that Presbyterianism “not merely asserted 
itself to be wise and conformable to Scripture, and therefore 
divine, but it claimed the direct impress of a divine right for 
all its details and applications.” This statement is untrue. 
There may be differences of opinion among Presbyterians as 
to the extent to which a divine right should be claimed for the 
subordinate. features of the system, and some no doubt have 
gone to an extreme in the extent of their claims. But no 
Presbyterians of eminence have ever claimed “the direct im- 
press of a divine right for. all the details and applications” 
of their system. They have claimed a divine right, or Scrip- 
tural sanction, only for its fundamental principles, its leading 
features. It is these only which they allege are indicated in 
Scripture in such a way as to be binding upon the church in 
all ages. And it is just the same ground that is taken by all 
the more intelligent and judicious among jure divino prelatists 
and congregationalists. 

Dr T., in the last of the quotations we have given from his 
book, endeavours to prove that no form of church government 
was or could have been laid down in Scripture, so as to be 
permanently binding upon the church. His leading positions 
are embodied in this statement :— 

“The Christian Scriptures are a revelation of divine truth, and 
not a revelation of church polity. They not only do not lay down 
the outline of such a polity, but they do not even give the adequate 
and conclusive hints of one. And for the best of all reasons, that it 
would have been entirely contrary to the spirit of Christianity to 
have done so ; and because, in point of fact, the conditions of human 
progress do not admit of the imposition of any unvarying system of 
government, ecclesiastical or civil.” 

It is well that Dr T. admits that the Scriptures are “‘a re- 
velation of divine truth ;” and since the truth revealed in 
them is not the theology of the Reformation, we hope that 
some time or other he will enlighten the world as to what the 
“divine truth” is which they do reveal. As to the position 
that “the Scriptures are not a revelation of church polity,” we 
venture to think, that it is possible that something may be 
taught in Scripture on the subject of church polity for the 
permanent guidance of the church ; and if there be anything 
of that nature taught there, then it must be a portion of the 
“divine truth” which the Scriptures reveal. hether any- 
thing be taught in Scripture on the subject of church polity 
must be determined, not by such an oracular deliverance as 
Dr T. has given, but by an examination of Scripture it- 
self, by an investigation into the validity of the Scriptural 
peri 8 which have been brought forward in support of the 
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different theories of church government. Dr T. will scarcely 
allege, that there is nothing whatever taught in Scripture as to 
what should be the polity of the church ; and if there be any- 
thing taught there upon the subject, it must be received as a 
portion of divine truth. He is quite sure, however, that the 
sacred Scriptures “not only do not lay down the outline of 
such a polity, but they do not even give the adequate and 
conclusive hints of one.” Here we are directly at issue with 
him. We contend that not merely “hints,” but what may be 
fairly called an “outline” of a particular church polity, are set 
forth in Scripture in such a way as to be binding upon the 
church in all ages. 

We admit, indeed, that when this position is discussed in the 
abstract as a general thesis, a good deal of the argument often 
adduced in support of it is unsatisfactory and insufficient, as 
well as what is adduced against it. When the position we 
maintain is put in the shape of an abstract proposition, 
in which the advocates of all the different forms of church 
government—papists, prelatists, presbyterians, and congre- 
gationalists may concur, in other words, when the general 
position is laid down that a particular form of church govern- 
ment, without specifying what, is sanctioned by Scripture, we 
admit that the materials which may be brought to bear in 
support of this position are somewhat vague and indefinite, 
and do not tell very directly and conclusively upon the point 
to be proved. The strength of the case is brought fully out 
only when it is alleged, that some one particular form of church 
government specified, as prelacy or presbyterianism, is sanc- 
tioned and imposed by Scripture. The best and most satisfac- 
tory way of establishing the general position, that the Scrip- 
ture sanctions and imposes a particular form of church govern- 
ment, is to bring out the particular principles, rules, and 
arrangements in regard to the government of the church which 
are sanctioned by Scripture, and to shew that these, when 
taken together or viewed in combination, constitute what may 
be fairly and reasonably called a form of church government. 
By this process not only is the general proposition most clearly 
and directly established, but, what is of much more im nce, 
the particular form of church government which Scripture 
sanctions, and which, therefore, the church is under a perma- 
nent obligation to have, is brought out and demonstrated. 

Attempts, indeed, have been made to prove and to disprove 
the general thesis in the abstract by @ priori reasonings, but 
most of these reasonings appear to us to possess but little force 
or relevancy. It is contended on @ priori grounds, on the one 
hand, that there must have been a particular form of church 
government laid down in Scripture; and it is contended on 
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similar grounds, on the other hand, that this could not be done, 
or that it was impossible consistently with the general nature 
of the Christian church, and the circumstances it which it was, 
and was to be, placed. But the truth is, that nothing which 
can be fairly regarded as very clear or cogent can be adduced 
in support of either of these abstract positions, unless the idea 
of a form of church government be taken, in the first of them, 
in a very wide and lax, and in the second, in a very minute 
and restricted, sense. On the one hand, while there is a large 
measure of @ priori probability, that Christ, intending to found 
a church as an organised, visible, permanent society, very dif- 
ferent in character from the previously subsisting church of 
God, especially in regard to all matters of external organization 
and arrangement, should give some general directions or in- 
dications of his mind and will as to its constitution and govern- 
ment, we have no certain materials for making any assertion 
as to the extent to which he was called upon to carry the rules 
he might prescribe as of permanent obligation, or for holding 
that he might be confidently expected to give rules so complete 
and minute as to constitute what might with any propriety be 
called a form of church government. And on the other hand, 
while it is evident that the Christian church was intended to 
be wholly different in external organization from the Jewish 


one, and to have no such minute and detailed system of regu- 
lations, while it was intended for all ages and countries, and, 
of course, could contain nothing inconsistent with this, while 
on these grounds, but little as compared with the Jewish system 
was to be subjected to precise and detailed regulations, and 
something might thus be left to the church to be determined 
by the light of nature and “tagger circumstances, there 
i 


is no antecedent improbability whatever, arising from any 
source or any consideration, in the idea, that Christ might 
give such general directions on this subject as, when combined 
together, might justly have the designation of a form of church 
government applied to them. On these grounds, we do not 
attach much weight to those general @ priort considerations, 
by which many have undertaken to prove, on the one hand, 
that Christ must have established a particular form of govern- 
ment for his church, or, on the other hand, that he could not 
have done so ; and we regard the case upon this whole subject 
as left in a very defective and imperfect state, until the ahew 
cates of the principle of a Scripturally sanctioned or jure divino 
form of church government, have me what the particular 
form of church government is which the Scripture sanctions, 
and have produced the evidence that Scripture does sanction 
that form, and, of course, a form. 

We think we can prove from Scripture statement and apos- 
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tolic practice, the binding obligation of certain laws or rules, 
and arrangements, which furnish not only “ hints,” but even an 
“outline of church pony. and which, when combined to- 
gether, may be fairly said to constitute a form of church 

overnment. In this way, we think we can shew, that there 
is a particular form of church government, which, in its fun- 
damental principles and leading features, is sanctioned and 
imposed by Scripture, viz, the presbyterian one. 

f the general @ priori considerations which have been fre- 
quently brought into the discussion of this subject are insuffi- 
cient to establish the true position, that Scripture does sanction 
one particular form of church government, much less are they 
adequate to establish the false position that it does not. DrT., 
as we have seen, asserts that we have “ the best of all reasons” 
to shew that the Scriptures do not lay down even an “ outline” 
of a church polity. But his “best of all reasons” are not 
likely to satisfy any but those who are determined beforehand 
to be convinced. His reasons are two:—lst, “It would have 
been entirely contrary to the spirit of Christianity to have 
done so;” 2d, “The conditions of human progress do not 
admit of the imposition of any unvarying system of govern- 
ment, ecclesiastical or civil.” This is the whole proof which 
he adduces ; and these he calls “ the best of all reasons.” This, 
forsooth, is to prove that it is impossible, that even the “ out- 
line” of a church polity could have been set forth in Scripture 
as permanently binding. Even Divine Wisdom, it would seem, 
could not have devised an outline of a church polity, which 
would have been accordant with “the spirit of Christianity 
and the conditions of human progress.” Our readers, we pre- 
sume, will not expect us to say anything more for the purpose 
of refuting and exposing this. “The spirit of Christianity and 
the conditions of human progress” might have had some bear- 
ing upon the question in hand, if there had been on the other 
side the maintenance of the position, that the Scriptures im- 
posed upon the church a full system of minute and detailed 
prescription of external arrangements, similar in character 
and general features to the Jewish economy. But when it is 
considered how entirely different from everything of this sort is 
all that is contended for by intelligent defenders of the divine 
right of a particular furm of church government, most men, 
we think, will see that Dr T.’s appeal, for conclusive evidence 
against its possibility, to the spirit of Christianity and the con- 
ditions of human progress, is truly ridiculous. 

The disproof of the position, which has been received so 
generally among professing Christians, that Scripture does 
sanction and prescribe the outline of a church polity, cannot 
be effected by means of vague and ambiguous generalities, or 
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by high-sounding declamation. It can be effected, if at all, only 
by the methed of exhaustion, that is, by the detailed refuta- 
tion of all the different attempts which have been made to es- 
tablish from Scripture the divine right of a particular form of 
church government. And this species of work is much more 
difficult, requires much more talent and learning, than de- 
claiming about “ the spirit of Christianity and the conditions 
of human progress.” 

At the same time, we must admit that it has become some- 
what common and popular in modern times, to scout and 
ridicule the advancing of a claim to a divine right, on behalf 
of any particular form of church government. This has arisen 
partly, no doubt, from the ignorant and injudicious zeal with 
which the claim has been sometimes advocated, even by those 
whose views upon the subject of church government were, in 
the main, sound and scriptural ; but principally, we are per- 
suaded, from certain erroneous notions of the practical conse- 
quences, that are supposed to follow necessarily from the 
establishment of this claim. 

All papists and many prelatists, in putting forth a claim to a 
divine right on behalf of their respective systems of church go- 
vernment, have openly, and without hesitation, deduced from 
their fancied success in establishing this claim, the conclusion, 
that professedly Christian societies which had not their form of 
government were, for this reason, to be refused the designation 
and the ordinary rights of Christian churches, or even to be 


placed beyond the pale within which salvation is ordinarily pos- 
sible. This mode of procedure, in applying the claim to a divine 
right in judging of other churches, universal among papists, and 
by no means uncommon among a certain class of prelatists, 
must appear to men who know anything of the general genius 


and spirit of the Christian system, and who are of any 
measure of common sense and Christian charity, to be absurd 
and monstrous ; and by many the disgust which has been rea- 
sonably excited by this conduct, has been transferred to the 
general principle of claiming a jus divinwm on behalf of a par- 
ticular form of church government, from which it was supposed 
necessarily to flow. All this, however, is unwarranted and 
erroneous. Presbyterians and congregationalists have as gene- 
rally set up a claim to a divine right on behalf of their systems 
of church government as papists and prelatists have done, but 
we do not remember that chow has ever been a presbyterian 
or a congregationalist of any note, who unchurched all other de- 
nominations except his own, or who refused to regard and treat 
them as Christian churches, merely on the ground that they had 
adopted a form of government different from that which he be- 
lieved to have, exclusively, the sanction of the word of God. 
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tionalists, in not unchurching other denominations on the ground 
of rejecting what they believe respectively to be the only Serip- 
turally sanctioned form of church government, are guilty of an 
amiable weakness, and fall into inconsistency, by - to 
follow out their assertion of a jus divinwm in judging of others, 
to its natural and legitimate consequences. This notion is erro- 
neous and unjust, as will appear by attending to the true state 
of the case. All that is implied in claiming a divine right for 
oer poner yo for instance, is that the person who does so be- 
ieves, and thinks he can prove, that Christ has plainly enough 
indicated in his word his mind and will, that the fundamental 
principles of presbyterianism should always and everywhere 
regulate the government of his church. Prelatists and congre- 
gationalists, professing equally to follow the guidance of the 
sacred Scriptures and to submit to the authority of Christ, have 
formed a different and opposite judgment as to the true bearing 
and import of the materials which Scripture furnishes upon this 
subject, and have in consequence set up a different form of go- 
vernment in their churches. This being the true state of the 
case, the sum and substance of what any candid and intelligent 
presbyterian, even though holding the jus divinum of presby- 
tery, has to charge against them, is just this, that they have mis- 
taken the mind and will of Christ upon this point, that they 
have formed an erroneous judgment about the import of the 
indications he has given in his word, as to how he would have 
the government of his church to be regulated. And this, which 
is really the whole charge, does not, upon principles generally 
acknowledged, afford of itself any sufficient ground for unchurch- 
ing them, or for refusing to recognise and treat them as Christian 
churches. It is a serious matter to adopt and to act upon erro- 
neous views in regard to any portion of divine truth, anything 
which God has made known to us in his word, and we have no 
wish to palliate this in any instance. But let the case be fairly 
stated, and let the principles ordinarily and justly applied to 
other errors be applied to this one. There can be no possible 
ground for holding, that the adoption and maintenance of an 
error on the subject of the government of the church, by words 
or deeds, involves more guilt, or should be more severely con- 
demned, than the adoption and maintenance of an error upon a 
matter of doctrine in the more limited sense of that word ; and 
on the contrary, there is a great deal in the nature of the subject, 
viewed in connection with the general character, spirit, tendency, 
and objects of the Christian economy, and in the kind and amount 
of the materials of evidence which Scripture affords us for forming 
a judgment upon such questions, which indicates, that errors in 
reguede government should be treated with less severity of con- 
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demnation, and should less materially affect the intercourse of 
churches with each other, than errors (within certain limits) with 

to doctrine, which are not usually considered to warrant 
the unchurching of other denominations, or to form an in- 
superable obstacle to the maintenance of friendly relations with 
them. 

These grounds on which we establish the unwarrantableness 
and unfairness of the common allegation, that claiming a divine 
right for one particular form of church government, implies 
the unchurching of other denominations who may have come 
to a different conclusion as to the bearing of the Scripture tes- 
timony upon this subject, apply equally to the wider and more 
comprehensive principle, formerly explained, of the unlawfulness 
of introducing anything into the | agsanae and worship of 
the church which is not positively sanctioned by Scripture. 
Lutherans and Anglicans generally contend that this principle is 
not taught in Scripture, and, on this ground, refuse to . 80 
strictly tied up in regard to the introduction of ceremonies and 
regulations. We believe that, in denying this principle, they 
have fallen into an error in the interpretation and application 
of Scripture, and that the ceremonies and regulations which, in 
opposition to it, they may have introduced, are unlawful, and 
ought to be removed. But we never imagined, that because of 
this error in opinion, followed to some extent by error in prac- 
tice, other denominations were to be unchurched, or to be shut 
out from friendly intercourse, especially as the Scriptural evi- 
dence in favour of the principle, though quite sufficient and 
satisfactory to our minds, is of a somewhat constructive and in- 
ferential description, and as differences sometimes arise among 
those who concur in holding it about some of the details of its 
application. 

f these views, which are in manifest accordance with the 
dictates of common sense, and with principles generally recog- 
nised in other departments of theological discussion, were 
admitted, there would be much less disinclination to yield to 
the force of the Scripture evidence in support of the two prin- 
ciples which we have explained, and which form, we are per- 
suaded, the only effectual security for the purity of church 
administration, and the authority of church arrangements. 

But there are, in every age, some men who seem anxious to 
have the reputation of being in advance of all around them in 
the enlightened knowledge of theological subjects, and who, with 
this view, are very desirous to escape from the trammels of 
implicit deference to the authority of Scripture. The great 
source of error in religious matters is, that men do not fully and 
honestly take the word of God as their rule and standard. They 
may profess to do so, and they may do so to some extent; but 
there have been many contrivances, by which men have laboured 
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to undermine the authority of Scripture as a rule of faith and 
practice while professing to respect it, and have virtually set 
up themselves or their fellow-men as the ultimate standard of 
truth. Papists and Quakers, Rationalists and Traditionalists, 
Fanatics, and Mystics, all undermine the stipreme authority of 
Scripture, and substitute something else in its room ; and the 
elements of the leading notions of these various parties, singly or 
in combination, are now in extensive operation amongst'us. In- 
deed, one'of the most remarkable features of the present age, is 
the extent to whieh these different, and apparently opposite, 
elements are eombined even in the same persons, and co-operate 
in produéing the..same result. There are persons of ‘some 
influence in the religious world, in the present day, in regard to 
whom it would ‘not ‘bé easy to determine under which of the 
heads above mentioned they might most fairly be ranked—men 
who seem to be at once traditionalisté, rationaliste, and mystics, 
and whe, under the influence of a combination of the elements 
of these different systems, set aside to a considerable extent the 
authority of Scripture, and pervert the meaning ‘of its state- 
ments, or, at least, come’ far short in turning the Scriptures to 
good account, or in deriving from them the amount of clear and 
definite knowledge of divine things which they are fitted and 
intended to convey. ; 
It might be a useful and interesting subject of investigation, 

to bring out a view of the way in which ‘these different’ and 
opposite tendeneies are, in the present day, combined in’ pro- 
ducing error and unsoundness, and especially indefiniteness and 
obscurity, or religious subjects. The great bugbear, indeed, now- 
a-days, is the ineulcation of clear and definite doctrines upon 
theologieal topies. Men seem now quite willing to employ any 
pretence, derived from any quarter, for discountenancing definite 
and systematie views of Christian truth, and for bringing back 
again over the church all the eonfusion and obscurity of the dark 
ages. The men of progress in the present day seem to have re- 
solved to gain distinetion by extinguishing light, and plunging back 
into darkness; and they evidently hope that in this way they will 
—_ the reputation of being very advanced and very pee 
n every age since the revival of letters, there has been a class 

of men, who were anxious to distinguish themselves from those’ 
around them by going ahead, by turning aside’ from the path 
which most of their friends and associates were pursuing, and 
by taking what they reckon a more advanced and’ elevated 
position. What they may happen to regard as constituting the 
advancement and elevation which minister to their ano 
llacency, may depend upon a great variety of causes and influ- 

nr Bat it has not Lieally been found very difficult to dis- 
cover something or other which might be to appear ad- 
vanced and elevated, although it really was not so when tried 
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by any standard reasonably and legitimately applicable. In this 
way, men of acertain stamp have usually found it easy enough, 
to get up some plausible grounds for regarding and represent- 
ing themselves as liberal and enlightened, a the generality of 
thuse around them as narrow-mindedand bigoted ; and at present, 
the greatest credit in theological matters is to be gained, it seems, 
by taking as little as possible from Scripture, by repudiating all 
clear and definite views upon doctrinal subjects, and by dis- 
playing a “ voluntary humility” in striving to get back to the 
primeval condition of ignorance and obscurity. This condi- 
tion of comparative ignorance and obscurity might be harmless 
and innocent before errors were broached and controversies were 
waged, but it has now become for ever unattainable on the part 
of intelligent and educated men, and if it were attainable, could 
be realised only through a sinful refusal to improve the oppor- 
tunities which God has given us of acquiring an accurate know- 
ledge of his revealed will. There is, indeed, a bigotry which 
is despicable and injurious, the bigotry of those who refuse to 
practise any independent thinking, who slavishly submit to 
-mere human authority, who never venture to entertain the idea 
of deviating in any point from the beaten track and denounce, 
as a matter of course all who do so, who can see only one side 
of a subject, or perhaps only one corner of one side of it, who 
are incapable of forming a reasonable estimate of the compara- 
tive importance of different truths and different errors, who con- 
tend for all truths and denounce all errors with equal vehe- 
mence, who never modify or retract their opinions, who have no 
difficulties themselves and no sympathy with the difficulties of 
others. We meet occasionally with bigots of this sort, and 
they are very despicable and very mischievous. There is also a, 
species of progress which is creditable and praiseworthy, exhibited 
by men who are thoroughly conversant with, and reasonably 
deferential to, the attainments of the churches and the achieve- 
ments of the great theologians of former times, who can compre; 
hensively survey and judiciously estimate the past, who can 
read the lessons “ of doctrine, reproof, and correction” which it 
is fitted to suggest, who are thus by the study of the past quali- 
fied in some measure to anticipate and to guide the course of 
discussion in the future, and who, while, it may be, only te 
by their researches and meditations in the soundness of their, 
own leading convictions, have learned, at the same time and by, 
the same process, a larger measure of friendly forbearance for, 
those who differ from them. This is a kind of progress which 
should ever be regarded with approbation and respect, and in 
which all of us, according to our coparisies and 9 iti 

should be seeking to advance, But this is a very different Kiet 
of thing from the latitudinarianism which finds its representa- 
tives in every age, and which at bottom is little better than a 
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desire of notoriety, and an affectation of superior wisdom 
where no superior wisdom exists. We believe that the gene- 
ral run of latitudinarians, or men of — to be found 
in every generation of theologians from the Reformation to 
the present day, have upon the whole been as ignorant, as 
narrow-minded, and as self-conceited, as the bigots. We have 
no respect for any of the “ men of latitude” and progress in 
the present day regarded as theologians ; we have a very de- 
cided conviction, that the leading views in which the generality 
of the Reformers concurred, both with respect to the substance 
of Christian theology and the organization of the Christian 
church, ean be fully established from Scripture ; and we cer- 
tainly never shall be shaken in this conviction by vague gene- 
ralities, high-sounding pretensions, or supercilious declamation. 
But we have no wish to remain in darkness while the light is 
shining all around us. And we promise that, if Mr Isaac 
Taylor or Dr Tulloch will abandon the vague and equivocal 
declamation which they have put forth on this subject, if they 
will plainly and explicitly declare what are the Reformation 
doctrines on theological and ecclesiastical subjects which must 
now be dismissed as untenable, producing at the same time the 
detailed proof that these doctrines are not sanctioned by Scrip- 
ture rightly interpreted and applied, we shall give them a care- 
ful and deliberate hearing; and we shall examine their statements 
with the more earnestness and respect, if they not only refute 
the theology of the Reformation, but at the same time expound 
and establish a different theology that may be entitled to take 
its place. 

e really vital questions which all men are called upon 
to solve as well us they can, are these ;—What ought we to 
believe concerning God and ourselves, concerning Christ and the 
way of salvation, concerning the church and the sacraments ? 
We have jong held, that men who made a thorough and ade- 
a an accurate and comprehensive, use of the materials 

urnished by Scripture, would be constrained to admit, that the 
true answer to all these questions is, in substance, what is set 
forth in the confessions of the reformed churches, the most im- 

rtant body of uninspired documents in existence. But the sub- 
Ject is too vitally important-to be set aside as altogether beyond 
the pale of farther investigation, and we would not refuse to 
attend to any feasible attempt to shew, that these questions 
ought to be answered in a different way. 
; T. rejects the views which the Reformers derived from 
Scripture upon these points. But he has not told us what 
other views Scripture requires us to adopt, and he has given 
us nothing but some dark, mysterious hints, as the nature 
of the process by which it may be shewn that the theology 
of the ation will not do for the nineteenth century. 
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We know something of the process by which Arminians and 
Socinians, rationalists and latitudinarians, have laboured. 
to shew, that the theology of the Reformation is not 
taught in Scripture. We are well satisfied that nothing more 
formidable can be adduced against it than has been brought 
forward, consistently with an , see admission in any sense of 
the divine authority of Scripture, and we are confirmed in this 
conviction by the fact, that some of the most learned modern 
German critics have admitted, that the apostles believed and 
taught the leading doctrines of the Reformers, while they of course 
refuse to believe any thing so irrational upon the authority of 
apostles. Surely it is high time that Mr Isaac Taylor should 
develop his new “exegetical method” which is to revolutionise 
theology, and that Dr T. should unfold his “ spirit of interpret- 
ing Scripture, which could have hardly been intelligible to Cal- 
vin,” but which it seems is quite adequate to demolish Calvinism. 
We strongly suspect that Mr Taylor's “ method” and Dr T.’s 
“ spirit,” if they ever make their appearance in a tangible shape, 
will turn out to involve a denial or evasion of the supreme 
authority of Scripture as the rule of faith, and the setting up of 
man himself, the whole man, with all his natural capacities and 
susceptibilities, as the ultimate standard of religious truth and 
duty. But whatever this mysterious method or spirit may be, 
we are not afraid of it. Let it be brought freely out to the open 
field of conflict, and let it do its best to overturn the theology 
of the Reformation. We have no anxiety about the result. 

One of the worst passages in Dr T’s. book is the conclusion of 
his sketch of Luther. It is so bad that we must quote it at 
length, 

“‘ They were consistent in displacing the Church of Rome from its 
position of assumed authority over the conscience, but they were 
equally consistent, all of them, in raising a dogmatic authority in its 
stead. In favour of their own-views, they asserted the right of the 
privale judgment to interpret and decide the meaning of Scripture, 

ut they had nevertheless no idea of a really free interpretation of 
Scripture. Their orthodoxy everywhere appealed to Scripture, but 
it rested in reality upon an Augustinian commentary of Scripture. 
They displaced the medizval schoolmen, but only to elevate Augus- 
tine. And heaving done this, they had no conception of any limits 
attaching to this new tribunal of heresy. Freedom of opinion, in the 
modern sense, was utterly unknown to them. There was not merely 
an absolute truth in Scripture, but they had settled, by the help of 
Augustine, what this truth was ; and any variations from this standard 
were not to be tolerated. The idea of a free faith holding to very 
different dogmatic views, and yet equally Christian—the idea of 
spiritual life and goodness apart from theoretical orthodoxy—had 
not. dawned on the sixteenth century, nor long afterwards. Heresy 
was not a mere divergence of intellectual apprehension, but a moral 
obliquity—a statutory offence—to: be punished by the magistrate, to 
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be expiated by death. It is the strangest and most saddenitig of all * 
spectacles to contemplate the slow and painful process by which the 
human mind has emancipated itself from the dark delusion, that 
intellectual error is & subject of moral offence and punishment, as if 
éven the highest expressions of the most enlightened dogmatism 
were or could be anything more than the mere gropings after God's 
immeasurable truth—the mete pebbles by the shore of the unnavigable 
sea—the mere star dust in the boundless heaven, pointing to a light 
inaccessible and full of glory, which no man hath seen, neither in- 
deed can see. It required the lapse of many years to make men 
begin to feel—and it may still require the lapse of many more to make 
them fully feel—that they cannot absolutely fix in their feeble sym- 
bols the truth of God; that it is ever bursting with its own free 
might the old bottles in which they would contain it; and that, con- 
sequently, according to that very law of progress by which all things 
live, it is impossible to bind the conscience by any bonds but those 
of God’s own wisdom (Word) in Scripture—a spiritual authority 
addressing @ spiritual subject—a teacher, not of ‘ the letter which 
killeth, but of the Spirit which giveth life.’” (P. 87-8.) 

We have not now space for exposing as it deserves this re- 
markable and significant passage. We can only suggest a few 
hints as to its import and bearing. 

1. Dr T. makes the statement, absolutely and without quali- 
fication, that heresy is not a “ moral obliquity,” that it is “a dark 
delusion that intellectual error is a subject of moral offence and 
punishment.” Is this anything different from what Warburton, 
a century ago, denounced as “ the master sophism of this infidel 
age, the innocence of error ?”” 

2. When Dr T. intimates his approbation of “the idea of a 
free faith, holding to very different dogmatic views, and yet 

ually Christian,” we presume he just means in plain Eng- 
lish, to tell us, that Calvinism, Arminianism, and Socinianism, 
perhaps even pantheistic anti-supernaturalism, are all equally 
Christian. 

3. In this passage he seemed to confound or mix up to- 
gether all interference with herésy or “intellectual error” in 
religious matters, whether by the civil or the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities, as if all exercise of ecclesiastical discipline on such grounds, 
were just as unwarrantable and offensive as persecution, in the 
shape of the infliction of civil pains and penalties on the ground 
of error in religion. This confounding of things that differ, was 
one of the leading artitices of the infidels and semi-infidéels, who 
discussed these subjects in the early part of last century, the 
Tindals and Collinses, the Hoadleys and Sykeses. 

4. Dr T. seems here to employ another piece of confusion and 
ne derived from the same not very respectable source, 
when, upon the grounds, that creeds and confessions are human 
ee ae and of course exhibit indications of human imper- 
ections, and that they are not fitted to serve all the purposes to 
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which they have been sometimes applied, he would intimate that 
they are pee worth Ps value mpaterer and are not feet to 
serve any or useful purpose. views upon this point 
are certainly not brought out clearly and explicitly, but what 
has now been stated, seems, so. far as. we can judge, to be the 
substance of what he intended to insinuate, especially in the 
last sentence of the quotation. . There is a notion which seems to 
he pretty prevalent in the present day, though as yet in a some- 
what, latent and undeveloped form, and which produces some 
sympathy in the minds of many with what is said in disparage- 
ment of creeds and confessions, It is a doubt, at least, Seether 
creeds and confessions, which, are to be made terms of ministerial 
communion and of course grounds of division among churches, 
should be so long and so minute as some of themare.. We have 
noticed of late some indicationsof this feeling in quartersfor which 
we have much more respect than we have for Dr T., in men who 
are far superior to the vulgar aversion to confessions, and whom 
there is no reason to suspect of unfaithfulness to their own con- 
fession. We admit that this is a fair and reasonable topic for 
discussion, and we are not aware that, as distinguished from 
some of the other branches of the controyersy about confessions, 
it has ever yet been subjected to so thorough, deliberate, and 
comprehensive an investigation as its importance deserves. We 
have no wish to encourage the raising of a discussion upon this 
subject. But we see symptoms which seem to indicate, that it is 
likely to be pressed upon the attention of the churches, and it 
may be well that men should be turning their thoughts to it. 
If the discussion is raised, we trust that those who may advo¢ate 
the shortening and the generalizing of some of our creeds and con- 
fessions, will be men who believe the confession they have them- 
selves subscribed, and not men who offend the moral sense of the 
community, by making it manifest that they have ceased to be- 
lieve the creed to which they still by public profession adhere, 
and that they are pleading as they do, merely in order to esca; 
from a discreditable position into which they have brought 
themselves. 

5. Men who are familar with the common cant. of latitudina- 
rians, will easily see that some of the statements contained in 
this passage, especially those which speak of the influence of 
Augustine, and of an “ Augustinian commentary of Scripture,” 
are intended to insinuate such notions as these—that the Re- 
formers derived their leading theological views, not from the 
word of God but from the writings of Augustine ; that they 
adopted Augustine's views, not because they had satisfied them- 
selves of their accordance with Scripture, but from deference to 
his authority, or from some other adventitious, or accidental, or 
it may be unworthy, cause ; that having: adopted Augustinian 
views for some other reason than their accordance with Scrip- 
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ture, they then did what they could to bend and twist Scripture 
to the support of Augustinianism, and that in this way they 
brought out of Scripture what is not to be found there, 
what it does not sanction. All this Dr T.’s statements seem to 
us to insinuate. It would have been more creditable to him to 
have openly and explicitly asserted it. But as he has produced 
no evidence- in support of these notions, we could only meet 
even an assertion of them, as we now meet the insinuation, 7 
a denial of their truth. We assert, that the notions which Dr T. 
here insinuates with regard to the theological views of the Re- 
formers are not true, and in flat contradiction to them we 
assert, that the Reformers adopted Augustine’s views because 
satisfied, as the result of careful and deliberate investigation 
that they were in accordance with the teaching of Scripture ; that 
they were right im entertaining this conviction; that they 
brought out the evidence of the Scriptural authority of the doc- 
trines of Augustine much more fully and satisfactorily than 
he himself had done ; in short, that they proved conclusively and 
unanswerably, that Augustivianism or Calvinism is revealed to 
us by God in his word. 

The substance of what he has insinuated here against the 
Reformers, we have no doubt he would direct equally against 
those benighted men who in this nineteenth century are willing 
to acknowledge themselves Calvinists. He no doubt thinks that 
we too have been led to profess Augustinian or Calvinistic 
doctrines, not from an intelligent and honest study of the sacred 
Scriptures, but from some adventitious, irrelevant, inadequate, 
perhaps unworthy, motive or influence, and that we are pervert- 
ing, or in some way or other misapplying, the materials furnished 
by Scripture, in order to procure support to our opinions. Dr 
T. has no right to expect that any mere insinuation or assertion 
of his on such a subject will carry much weight or excite much 
feeling. But since he has not hesitated to set aside the theology 
of the Reformation, the theology which has generally been pro- 
fessed in Scotland from the Reformation to the present day, and 
to do this in cireumstances which did not admit of theological 
discussion, we think it probable that he is willing and ready to 
bring forward the grounds on which his views upon this subject 
are fised We must presume after what he has said, that he is 
— to give to the world a detailed exposure of the theology 
of the Reformation, a new “ Refutation of Calvinism.” He can 
scarcely avoid attempting something of this sort, and we ven- 
ture to assure him beforehand, that he will not succeed. 

We would have liked to have made an attempt to do fuller 
justice than Dr T. has done to some features in the character 
and services of Calvin, but our space is exhausted, and the 
attempt must be postponed. 
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X.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Studies on Pascal, by the late Auex. Vixer, D.D.. Translated by 
the Rev. Thomas Smith, A.M. T. & T. Clarke, 1859. 


Mr Surra has done good service by rendering into clear and elegant 
English, the “Studies on Pascal,” and adding to them his own in- 
structive notes in the shape of an appendix. No one could be better 
qualified, in many respects, than Professor Vinet for criticising the 
details, and vindicating the substance, of Pascal’s teaching ; for while 
we have always thought that he was misnamed, when he was de- 
scribed as the “Chalmers of Switzerland,” we have long admired 
the rare combination of his powers, both as a refined and ingenious 
thinker, and as a striking, eloquent, and accomplished writer. His 
previous works, especially his “‘ Vital Christianity,” and “ Gospel 
Studies,” which are already familiarly known to the Christian pub- 
lic in this country, have left on many minds such a favourable im- 
pression, both of his original genius and of his personal piety, as 
will predispose them to receive with much favour any other contribu- 
tion to sacred literature from the same gifted mind. 

His present work labours under the disadvantage of being a 
posthumous publication. It had not the advantage of that careful 
revision which the author would no doubt have bestowed upon it, 
had he been spared to superintend the preparations for its being 
placed in the hands of his readers. It consists, too, of several de- 
tached pieces, prepared for different occasions, and delivered in the 
shape of lectures at successive periods, from 1832 to 1847, which 
may be said to have a certain unity by reason of their common rela- 
tion to the same subject, but which will be found, like all occasional 
productions of a similar kind, to make use of the same quotations, 
and the same remarks more than once in different connections. But 
with all these abatements from its value, as a systematic exposition 
of Pascal, it cannot fail to be welcomed as a valuable contribution 
to the Christian literature of the age. 

The two first pieces in the series were written and delivered as 
lectures at Basle and Lausanne respectively, the one before and the 
other after the publication of the new and complete edition of Pascal’s 
writings, which appeared in 1844, under the careful and able editor- 
ship of M. Faugére.* It had come to be suspected in literary circles 

at Paris and elsewhere, that Pascal’s remains had been to some ex- 
tent tampered with, by certain friendly but politic and not over- 
scrupulous Jansenists, and that the printed text as published by the 
original editors differed in many respects more or less material from 
the letter of his manuscripts. Such a suspicion, even while it résted 
only on vague rumour, could hardly fail to leave an uneasy impres- 
sion of uncertainty on the minds of Pascal’s readers, as to the 
genuineness of those precious fragments which they had so often 
studied and admired ; and their uneasiness grew to a head, and 

* “Pen F en poche sree dreary oo Rn  heaoier 

vio eaghneaniecen Manuscrits originauz en grande tnédite, "Par 
Pronger sper Faugére. 2 vols. Paris, 1844. For the t of the En Pra 
Fau ére’s edition of the “ Pensées,” has been translated, along with the “ Pro- 


vincial Letters,” by Chas. Pearce, Esq., and published by the Messrs Longman, 
in 3 vols. (1849). 
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reached its climax, when M. Cousin prepared, and presented to the 
French Academy iri 1842, an elaborate memoir, in which he proved 
the rumour to be true, by referring to authentic documents; and 
called for a new edition, based on a thorough revision of the manu- 
scripts. Fortunately these manuscripts were still extant and ac- 
cessible, and on application to M. Villemain, the Minister of Public 
Instruction, M. Faugére obtained full authority to collate and pub- 
lish the text of the various MSS. which were preserved in the Royal 
Library. To M. Faugére this seems to have been a labour of Jove, 
and he has executed his difficult task with singular care, assiduity, 
and success. 

Vinet’s first series of lectures had been prepared with reference to 
the “ Thoughts,” as published by the original editors ; and such was 
the effect, even on his mind, of the rumour whieh had reached him 
respecting the doubtful genuineness of the text, and still more of 
the proof which had been adduced in M. Cousin’s memoir, that we 
find him exclaiming in words which are quoted by M. Fauggre, 
‘* Nous n’avions plus le livre de ‘ Pensées ;’ il était dans nos biblio- 
théques sans y @tre.” Fortunately the desideratum was speedily 
supplied, and Vinet was enabled to devote a second series of lectures 
(No. II.) to “ the Restoration of Pascal’s Thoughts,” by M. Faugére. 

We cannot advert even cursorily to all the topics which are natu- 
rally suggested by the reproduction of Pascal’s “ Thoughts” in their 
original form ; but there are two questions which appear to 
peculiar claims on our attention, viz.— 1. What new light has been 
shed on the general design of his great work, considered as the out- 
line of a grand apology for Christianity, and on the use which he 
intended to make of some of the materials which he had collected, 
and which he left behind him in the shape of detached fragments,— 
especially whether any of them were merely notes of objections which 
he meant to answer,—of difficulties that awaited their solution,—or 
whether they are all to be regarded as. the expression of his own 
sentiments, and incorporated as parts of his work? 2. What new 
light has been shed on the questio vexata of his alleged Pyrrhonism ? 

The former of these questions is sufficiently justified by the shape 
in which these precious fragments came into the hands of his literary 
executors. They were written on little detached pieces of paper, and 
are described by M. Faugére, in the words of Madame Perier, as 
“de petits morceaux de papier qu’ on avait trouvés mal écrits,” “Jes 
premieres expressions des pensées qui lui venaient lorsqu’il méditait 
sur son grand ouvrage contre les athées ;” and in the words of her son, 
“les pensées plus parfaites, plus suivies, plus claires et plus étendues, 
etant melées, et comme absorbées, parmi tant d’ autres trés imparfaites, 
obscures, & demi digérées, et quelques-unes méme presque unintelli- 
gibles @ tout autre qu’ a celui qui les avait écrites,”. In short, the 
MS, which fell into the hands of his executors was little more than 
a commonplace book in which, according to M, Faugére, “ Se trou- 
vaient des fragments, plus ou moins etendus, materiaux d'un grand 
ouvrage qui devait étre consacré a l’apologie de la Religion Chretienne, 
des pensées sur tous les sujets, des lettres, et divers ecrits sur quelques 
sujets distinct de philosophie, de theologie, ou de morale.” In these 
circumstances, the question naturally arises, whether all these disjecta 
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mhénbra ate to be regarded as expressing his own deliberate and 
taturéd opinions, or whether some of them may not have been mere 
hotanda for future consideration, and even notes of objections and 
difficulties which might be raised by his opponents, and which it 
thight be expedient for him to anticipate and answer? And this 
question becomes the more urgent in proportion as we become better 
acquainted with his mental habits, —“ qui avait accoutumé,” says hig 
sister, “de tant travailler tous ses ouvrages, qu'il ne se contentait 
presque jamais de ses premiéres pensées quelque bonnes qu’elles 
parussent aux autres, et qui a refait souvent jusgu’ d huit ou dis fois 
dés pieces que tout autre que lui trouvait admirables dés la premiére.” 
It is not wonderful, therefore, that M. Vinet, in reviewing the former 
editions of the ‘‘ Thoughts,” should have said :—“ It may sometimes 
be asked, in the perusal of these fragments, whether this or that 
passage were intended as it is supposed to have been, or whether 
its intention were not exactly the contrary? Who knows whether, in 
some instances, what we take to be the thought of Pascal be not the 
thought of his opp nent ?—an objection, a challenge to which the 
great thinker meant to pay attention when he should have leisure.” 
The same question had been raised at a much earlier period ; for it 
is surely a remarkable fact, although we do not remember to have 
seen it noticed, that Nicoxz, himself a Jansenist, and an intimate 
friend of Pascal, who is rs pre to have supplied the materials of 
several of the “ Provincial Letters,” and even, as Faugére thinks, 


to have had some hand in the concoction of the original edition of 
the “ mig cong took express exception to some parts of the latter 


when they first appeared, on the ground that they could not all be 
regarded as expressing the personal convictions of the writer. His 
exact words deserve to be quoted :—“ Je ne dirai pas que tout soit 
également bon. Qu’on me permette donc d’exprimer ma pensée. J’y 
trouve um grand nombre de pierres assez bien taillées et capables 
d’ orner un grand batiment ; mais le reste ne m’a paru que matériaux 
confus, sans que je visse U'usage que M. Pascal en voulart faire. Il y 
a méme quelques sentiments que ne me paraissent point tout & fait 
exacts, et qui ressemblent & des pensées hasardées, que l'on ecrit seule- 
ment pour les examiner avec plus de soin.”* The question which is 
thus raised could scarcely be answered by a mere restoration of the 
original text, or an exposure of the alterations which it had under- 
gone in the hands of its first editors, unless some indications could 
have been discovered of the author's intention in jotting down certain 
thoughts, and of the use which he meant to make of them. No such 
indications have béen brought to light, beyond the very general, but 
most precious exposition of the plan and outline of his great work, f 
which was delivered viva voce in conversation with his friends, some 
jottings respécting its order of arrangement ; and this question, there- 
fore, may be said to be left in statu quo. 

The second question respecting his alleged Pyrrhonism is also jus- 
tified by many expressions which have often creatéd a feeling of dis- 
trust and uneasiness in the minds of his. most intelligent and ardent 
admirers. He séenis often to speak as if he belonged to that Scep- - 

* « Pensées de Nicole,” spool to Didot’s Edition of Pascal, p. 379. 

+ Faugére’s Edition, I. ; also “ Ordre,” IT. 378. ' 
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tico-dogmatic school, which has long existed in the Popish Charch, 
and which was represented in a former age by Huet, Bisho 
Avranches, and in more recent times by Lamennais; a school w ich 
sought to undermine the authority of reason, with a view to shut 
men up to the authority of revelation. A more absurd and suicidal 
system could scarcely be conceived, as has been admirably proved by 

holmess, in his able and interesting monograph, entitled, “ Huet, 
ou le Scepticisme Théologique.” How far Pascal was liable to the 
charge of having imbibed the spirit, or adopted the maxims of that 
school, is a question which must obviously depend, to a large extent, 
on the answer to the previous one,—how far each of his “ Thoughts ” 
is to be regarded as expressing his own opihion ; for if they are all 
to be received as conveying his deliberate and mature conclusions, 
he cannot be exculpated from the charge. M. Vinet thinks, however, 
and we are disposed to agree with him, that making due allowance 
for the uncertainty arising from the fragmentary state of his remains, 
and also for a certain degree of excitement occasioned by his struggle 
against a proud and contemptuous rationalism, he is not justly charge- 
able with Pyrrhonism in its most objectionable sense, since he vin- 
dicates the authority of the first principles of human knowledge, and 
objects only, or at least chiefty, to the supposed sufficiency, or usurped 
supremacy, of reason. All our readers will remember his striking 
words, ‘‘ La nature confond les Pyrrhoniens, et la raison confond les 
Dogmatistes,”—a smart antithesis, but one which loses much of its 
point as soon as it is seen that nature in the one clause is not exclu- 
sive, but comprehensive of reason in the other, and that reason itself 
differs from mere reasoning, with which it is apparently confounded, 
just as in any other case a power differs from an act.* 


The Unity of the Faith, in its Relation to the Authority of Scripture, 
the Sacredness of Conscience, and the Supremacy of Christ. By the 
Rev. Atexanper Lerrcn, Author of “ Christian Errors Infidel 
Arguments,” &c. Edinburgh : Andrew Elliot, 1859. 

Tuovex all men have minds, and some philosophers have made the 

essence of mind to consist in thought, yet one of the rarest things 

in our peopled world is a man that thinks. In books and conversa- 
tion you will find multitudes who appear to think, who speak com- 
monplaces and truisms as if by inspiration, as if they had risen 
from the dead to declare them, or who merely pass the thoughts of 
other men through their own logical mill. You will not find one in 
ten thousand who, on Sabbath or on week-day, “thinks his own 
thoughts, and speaks his own words,” who looks upon things with 
his own eyes, who forms regarding them his own impressions, and 
who speaks these impressions in his dwn words. Now this rare thing 
on the earth, “ rara avis in terris,”—we have found in Mr Leitch. 

You may differ from him in all his premises, processes, and conclu- 

sions ; but no one can read his book without adtniri and respecting 

him as a fresh and original thinker and writer, wi withon t being both. 

- refreshed and instructed. 

The general subject of the book is stated in the title,—‘‘ The. 

Unity of the Faith.” The unity which Mr Leitch advocates is a 

* Degerando, Histoire Comparée, iii, p. 433. , 
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visible unity of Christians, of individuals into congregations, of con- 
gregations into associations, of allinto onevisible church, as contrasted 
with the multiplicity of sects at present existing among our evangeli- 
cal churches. The existing denominationalism, Mr Leitch contends, 
is not only a calamity and a scandal, but asin. Whenever there 
are two communion tables in one parish, or two denominations of 
Christians in one country, there, in that visible separation, is the 
evidence of guilt lying on one or other, or both, of the parties. Either 
they are kept asunder by opposite views of Bible truths, or they 
are not. If they be not, then their division must be owing to their 
sinful passions, their personal resentments or coldness; If they be, 
if they have opposed views of Bible truth, then one or other, or both, 
of them must have missed the truth, which is one and makes one. 
And whoever has missed the truth must have committed sin ; for the 
truth is sufficiently revealed, so that all shall find it who seek it with 
sufficient diligence and candour, none can fail of finding it save 
through a sinful negligence or insincerity. On these grounds, Mr 
Leitch contends that all our denominational differences are to be 
lamented as the evidence of sin; that a union of all Christians in 
the truth is to be sought as our bounden duty. 

These views are most clearly brought out as opposed to others, 
that have obtained very considerable currency in our day. Mr 
Leitch’s book is polemical, rather than dogmatical. Throughout its 
five divisions, he is mainly occupied with refuting a certain theory 
of unity, or rather, of multiplicity, underlying the thoughts and say- 


ing of a very large proportion of the leaders of our pee opinion on 


such matters. The theory is substantially this,—that different par- 
ties may, without sin, arrive at opposite views of divine truth ; that 
denominational differences are to be regarded as the unavoidable re- 
sults of the exercise of private judgment; and that the union to be 
sought among Christians of different denominations is a union, not 
in truth but only in love, not of faith but only of charity, the differ- 
ences being overlooked on account of the agreements. This theory 
Mr Leitch sets himself to oppose, with extraordinary acuteness and 
power, throughout his book. By the mouth of “ Bellarmine,” he 
shews that such a view of private judgment is justly exposed to all 
the charges which Romanists have ever advanced against the formal 
principle of Protestantism; in the person of “‘ Lord Herbert,” he 
shews that upon the same view the infidel must be deemed irrespon- 
sible for his unbelief; while ‘‘ Theophilus” shews, that on the same 
ground on which the infidel is made responsible for his unbelief, and 
the Christian made free from implicit faith in the Pope, all Chris- 
tians are bound to find the truth, and to be united in the visible pro- 
fession and practice of it. 

For his polemic against the really infidel latitudinarianism which 
tacitly assumes that there is no discoverable truth, Mr Leitch is 
entitled to the gratitude of all the churches of Christ. As an ear- 
nest and powerful exposition of the real nature of unity and of schism, 
of the obligation to unity and the sin of schism, his work is iarly 
well-timed, and is fitted to do great and permanent good. t while 
thankfully acknowledging its many excellencies, we are constrained ° 
in consciencé to take notice of some defects or blemishes. 
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First, as to form. It is questionable whether Mr Leitch, in choos- 
ing the dialogue form, has not fallen into a serious mistake. In 
spite of his admirable clearness, and precision, and force of thought 
and expression, his reader will frequently feel his head spin amon 
so many speakers, and his memory racked in the endeavour to keep 
Mr Leitch’s own view before his mind; nay, even after he has fin- 
ished the book, he will feel that he has not got a very full and 
detailed knowledge of Mr L.’s opinions, that he has got little more 
than the abstract proposition about the nature and guilt of schism, 
and that it would have been desirable to have, in Mr Leitch’s ow: 
person, a much more full and detailed dogmatic statement, than can 
anywhere be found in the book. nf 

Second, as to matter. We are not satisfied with the reasonablenegs 
of Mr Leitch’s rejection of the distinction between essential and non- 
essential, as an instrument of determining what ought to be the termg 
of Christian communion, though not of office. Some reasons may, be 
ere for the distinction, which are truly absurd ; or, as we believe 

r Leitch has done, another distinction may be substituted and re- 
futed in its place. But the distinction itself, and its use, are found 
on the very nature of the things concerned. So, in fact, after Mr 
Leitch has rejected it under one name, he adopts it under another. He 
holds that no church union can be completed without men’s sittin 
down together at the Lord’s Table : now this sitting at the table, 
as distinguished from hearing the word, has no meaning at all unless 
there be implied in it at the least a joint profession of personal faith 
in the “ essential” truths, of Christ’s incarnation and expiatory sac- 
rifice, and continued indwelling in the church. And again, we find 
Mr Leitch mentioning as a sufficient reason for separation from a 
view or a church, the denial of some “ characteristic and fundamen- 
tal” truth of Christianity—+. e., some “ essential truth.” , 

Further, we are sorry to find Mr Leitch, from time to time, lug in 
what appears to be a favourite speculation of his own, about the sal- 
vation of the heathen, men’s being saved by practising all the truth 
within their reach, &c. This speculation has nothing to do with 
the truth of our responsibility for our belief, the duty of union in the 
truth, the guilt of disunion. Historically, the party in the seventeenth 
century who contended for that universal grace, sufficient grace to 
believe, salvation by acting up to one’s light, &c., were the avowed 
enemies of the truth, of “ the light of nature,” on which Mr Leitch’s 
whole argument is based. The friends of this truth were the open 
enemies of that speculation. . seer: 


The Book of Ecclesiastes : its Meaning and its Lessons. By Ronert 
Bucnawax, D.D. London: Blackie & Son, Pp. 436. | 
Dr Bucuanay has already gained high and well-merited fame ag an 
author, by the “ Ten Years’ Conflict,” and the “Clerical Furlough,” 
works which, though in no way uncongenial to his profesgional oo- 
cupations, did not lie within the usual routine of professional effort. 
This work on Ecclesiastes will certainly not detract from his repu- 


tation as an author, though it may possibly not engage the ‘herent 
. of so wide and miscellaneous a circle ag his former books, It con- 
tains abundant evidence that Dr Buchanan’s high talents and varied 
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accomplishments are not reserved for productions intended only for 
the press, but are brought to bear faithfully and conscientiously up- 
on his ‘preparations for the pulpit, and his ordinary professional 
labours. We are confident that those who have admired’ Dr 
Buchanan’s former works, will recognise in this the ‘same fine 
powers and the same valuable qualities, applied to a still higher and 
more important subject, the exposition and application of ‘a very 
interesting portion of the inspired record.’ © = | ‘ 


Roots and. Frwits of the Christian Life ; or, Illustrations of Faith and 
» Obedience. By the Rev. Wiuiam Arnot, London: T, Nelson 
and Sons, 1860. Pp. 430. 


Mr Aryor has taken his place as one of the most fresh and 
vigorous and ‘effective, pleasing and useful, writérs on ‘feligious 
subjects in the present day. ' We expressed some tithe ago our high 
admiration of his “ Illustrations of the Book of Proverbs.” We can 
scarcely affirm that this work is superior ‘to the last. But it will 
not detract from the author's reputation, and we are sure it will be 
found both pleasant and profitable. 


The Song of Christ's Flock in the Twenty-third. Psalm. By Jonn 
Sroventoy. Pp. 336. London, 1860. J. Nisbet & Co: - 

Sermons on our Lord’s Parables, a. wey to a village congregation. 
By Artnur Rozerts, M.A.,' Rector of Woodrising, Norfolk. 
Pp. 290. London : J: Nisbet & Co., 1860. 

Sermons on the Book of Job. By the late Rev. Georaz Wacner, 
Incumbent of St Stephen’s Church, Brighton. Pp. 290. London: 
J. Nisbet & Co., 1860. 


Taese are three excellent volumes of sound, practical instruction, well 
adapted for family reading. Mr Stoughton’s ranks decidedly first 
among them, both with respect to its literary qualities and its 
handsome outward appearance. But they will all bé found ‘well 
fitted to impress and to edify. ’ 


The Missing Link; or, Bible Women in the Homes of the London 
Poor. By L. N. R., author of the “The Book*and its Story.” 
London : J. Nisbet & Co., 1859. Pp. 296. ! es 

Haste to the Rescue ; or, Work while it is Day.’ By Mrs Cuartes W. 
J. Nisbet & Co. 1859. Pp. 252. pdirrincit: Stang 

Our Homeless Poor; or, A Voice from the Refuges. 1860. J. 
Nisbet & Co. Pp. 240. of Peete 


Turse are all books of deep and enchaining interest, giving an 
account of efforts which have been made of late both in London 
and in the country, for the improvement and elevation of the lowest, 
classes of our countrymen. The efforts in general seem to have been, 
conducted with great wisdom, devotedness, and perseverance, The 
narratives of them are profoundly interesting, and will, no doubt, 
lead to the wide extension of similar plans and appliances. We 
sone that the first two have been republished in the United, 

tates. ’ 
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Evidence of the Truth of the Christian Religion, derived from the literal 
Sulfilment of P: . By Avexanver Kerra, D.D. 37th cdi- 
tion, much enlarged, with daguerreotype views. London: T. 
Nelson & Sons, 1859. Pp. 554. 


Ir is, of course, needless to say anything in commendation of a work 
so well. known and so highly appreciated as this. We merely 
chronicle the fact that the learned, ingenious, and indefatigable author, 
has gone on perpetually improving his work, and that now, in the 37th 
edition, it has, by a profusion of beautiful daguerreotype illustra- 
a ‘ge rendered peculiarly interegting as well as peculiarly 
valuable. 


The Physical Geography of theSea. By M. F. Mavry, LL.D., U.S.N., 
Superintendent of the National Observatory, Washington. Lon- 
don: T. Nelson & Sons, 1859. 


Ir is scarcely possible to form too high an estimate of the simple and 
unpretending purpose of this noble work, or the amount of high 
effort and resources displayed in its execution. 

“The primary object,” says the author in his Introduction to the 
First Edition, published in 1855, “ of the ‘Wind and Curtent Charts,’ 
out of which has grown this treatise on the Physical Geography of 
the Sea, was to collect the experience of every navigator as to the 
winds and currents of the ocean, to discuss his observations upon 
them, and then to present the world with the results on charts, for 
the improvement of commerce and navigation.” 

As a trustworthy contribution to the more skilful methods of na- 
vigating those great water-courses of the ocean that connect the dis- 
tant parts of the world—their ever expanding powers of economic 
production and exchange, together with their rising seaports—the 
“ Physica] Geography of the Sea” cannot fail to become an abiding 
monument to its author’s genius and persevering toil. By its letter- 
press and charts,—which latter are, in this excellent and handsome 
edition of the Messrs Nelson, impressively coloured,—it is admirably 
adapted to aid the intelligent seaman towards a safe solution of many 
anxious inquiries, and promote a still more marked improvement of 
the better navigation of the day. 

Nor is its value limited to the advantages that may be derived 
from its pages by the student of mere seamanship. As a means of 
solid instruction in the logic of the departments of physics and 
natural science embraced by physical geography, its careful perusal 
will amply repay any expenditure, however large, of thought and 
time. By the strict tension of mind necessary to the mastery of the 
data and processes of its main propositions, the ordinary reader can- 
not fail to acquire an increase of dialectic edge and vigour. Nor 
will the student of severe science, who has learned the salutary les- 
son of avoiding a one-sided culture, be slow to acknowledge, that in 
becoming more intimately conversant with the facts of the “ Physi- 
cal Geography of the Sea,” he is not required to renounce his admira- 
tion of the many images of beauty or terror with which the poetical 
mind has in all ages invested them. 








